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INTRODUCTION TO 
THUCYDIDES 


E are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple 
in our tastes; and we cultivate the mind 
without loss of manliness. Wealth we 
employ, not for talk and ostentation, but when there 
is a real use for it. To avow poverty with us is no 
disgrace; the true disgrace is in doing nothing to 
avoid it. An Athenian citizen does not neglect the 
state because he takes care of his own household; and 
even those of us who are engaged in business have a 
very fair idea of politics. We alone regard a man 
who takes no interest in public affairs, not as a harm- 
less, but as a useless character; and if few of us are 
originators, we are all sound judges of a policy.” 
Thus Thucydides, the greatest of ancient historians, 
expresses the spirit of his fellows. So he sketches the 
attitude of the Athenians toward life when they were 
the foremost in the culture of their day. Poetry, archi- 
tecture, science, philosophy and rhetoric all found in 
Athens, or sent there, their best exponents. All these 
combined to shape the character of her citizens. Edu- 
cated in this city, Thucydides could not but “ fix his 
eyes upon the greatness of Athens until he became im- 
pressed with the love of her and the spectacle of her 
glory.” He had known and gathered knowledge from 
all the great men who had assembled in Athens during 
his time. He was at the ripeness of his intellect when, 


in 432 B. C., he began the history which has placed 
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his name among the famed ones of the world. The 
full development of his rare mind had been favoured 
by the fortune of his birth. 

For twenty years that statesman for whom Thucyd- 
ides had such admiration, Pericles, had controlled his 
countrymen through the power of his eloquence. From 
what Thucydides says of the orator, his speeches he 
certainly heard. More than likely he numbered him 
among his personal friends. The first twenty years of 
Thucydides’ life were spent under the administration of 
his great relative Cimon. The philosopher Anaxag- 
oras, who has left traces of his influence even on 
Herodotus, may be credited with having contributed 
to the formation of the mind of Thucydides, whose 
views on natural science and on religion are more 
closely connected with those of Anaxagoras than are 
even those of Herodotus. The orator Antiphon, whose 
style resembles that of Thucydides—both are classed 
by Dionysius as belonging to the “severe style ”— 
may have been Thucydides’ literary model. He was 
certainly in other relations known to and studied by 
Thucydides, as is shown by the manner in which he is 
spoken of by the historian. The sophist Protagoras, 
Gorgias the rhetorician, and Prodicus, have all left 
marks of their influence on the style of Thucydides. 
At Athens, though not at Olympia, he in all probabil- 
ity, when about twenty-five years of age, heard Herod- 
otus read portions of his history. Aischylus he may 
well have seen. Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes 
and Phidias, he must have met. 

Thucydides was born in the Athenian déme Halimus, 
belonging to the tribe Leontis, on the coast between 
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Phalerum and Colias. His father, Olorus, was related 
to the Thracian Olorus, whose daughter married the 
famous Miltiades and was the mother of Cimon. Best 
authority gives the date of his birth as 471 B. C. He 
was therefore forty years old at the opening of the 
Peloponnesian war. In 430 B. C. the plague, which 
wrought great harm to Athens, nearly deprived the 
world of Thucydides’ history. He was, as he says, 
himself attacked, and witnessed the suffering of others. 
The celebrated debates on the fate of the Mitylenzans 
in 427 B. C., and the Spartan proposals for peace in 
425 B. C., in consequence of the affair at Pylos, he 
attended; and he may have taken part in some of the 
military operations of the earlier years of the war. 
At any rate, in 424 B. C. he acted as strategus, being 
one of the two Athenian generals intrusted with the 
protection of Thrace, where he himself had extensive 
properties and the right of working gold mines. He 
allowed, however, the Spartan Brasidas to occupy 
Amphipolis; the result of this serious disaster being 
that Thucydides was an exile from Athens for twenty 
years. 

That this was a heavy punishment to him it is im- — 
possible to doubt, but so far from injuring the prose- 
cution of his work, it had the opposite effect. It set 
him free from other claims on his time and attention; 
his work probably became the sole palliation to the 
exile’s grief. His enforced absence from Athens gave 
him the opportunity he could not have otherwise en- 
joyed of visiting the Peloponnese, and seeing the war 
from both sides. He says, “ For twenty years I was 
banished from my country after I held the command 
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at Amphipolis, and associating with both sides, with 
the Peloponnesians quite as much as the Athenians, 
because of my exile, I was thus enabled to watch 
quietly the course of events.” He seems to have vis- 
ited the places affected by the war not only in Greece 
but, as his acquaintance with the topography and 
early history of Sicily shows, in Sicily and Italy. 
Everywhere he sought out eye-witnesses, “ of whom,” 
he says, “I made the most careful and particular 
inquiry.” ) 

At length, in 404 B. C., he returned after his pro- 
tracted exile to his country, six months after the de- 
struction of the walls of Athens by Lysander. How 
long he lived after this is uncertain. He perhaps died 
before 396 B. C., for he says, when mentioning the 
eruption of Etna, which took place in 426 B. C., that 
only three eruptions were known to have taken place 
“since the Hellenes first settled in Sicily,’ and this 
statement was not true after the eruption of 396 B. C. 
—hbut he may have lived after 396 B. C., and not re- 
vised the passage in question. Tradition says he was 
killed by a robber in Thrace, where he lived in retire- 
ment on his property, and that his unfinished work, 
which passed into the hands of his daughter, was 
edited either by her or by Xenophon, to whom she 
entrusted it. 

He lived long enough after the end of the war to put 
into shape most of the history which he began writing 
at the beginning of the war, as is shown by various 
passages ; such as the reference in the first book to the 
destruction of the walls of Athens by Lysander, and 
the analysis in the second book of the causes which led 
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to the final defeat of Athens,—passages which can 
only have been written at the end of the war. 

Thucydides’ object was to give a strict and faithful 
account of facts. He had no preconceived theory to 
prove. The actual facts once established, his history 
would be, he considered, “ an everlasting possession ” 
for the guidance of future generations. To the actual 
facts, then, he confines himself. For instance, in his 
great description of the plague he says, “ No human 
art was of any avail; and as to supplications in tem- 
ples, inquiries of oracles, and the like, they were ut- 
terly useless, and at last men were overpowered by the 
calamity and gave them all up.” What he himself 
thinks on the objective utility of prayer, he does not 
say. He simply notes the fact that, in this case, sup- 
plications were useless. Without theorizing, he notes 
that the disease, after attacking the throat, went 
down to the chest. 

Moral disorders he treats in the same positive way. 
He notes that a symptom of extreme demoralization is 
disregard of law, human and divine. He records that 
Brasidas thought that he captured Lacythus by su- 
pernatural aid—also that the walls happened to be 
deserted when Lacythus was attacked. He notes that 
the Spartans celebrated their religious festivals re- 
gardless of the military situation—and that their 
enemies profited by it. The Lacedemonians consulted 
oracles—but oracles did not guide their policy. They 
consulted Delphi as to whether they should declare 
war—but left the decision to their allies. 

It is this habit of never going beyond his facts, this 
self-restraint which never relaxes, that makes the 
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reader respect and marvel at his power. It creates 
absolute confidence. It makes his very silence eloquent 
and his least word weighty beyond the superlatives of 
other writers. More than this, his facts themselves are 
more valuable than the extended comments of others. 
The reason for this is clear. In Thucydides’ history 
of this war we have the facts put down as Thucydides 
saw them. The difference between his work and that 
of others is much the same as that between what a geolo- 
gist and a labourer see in a railway cutting, or a bot- 
anist and a ploughboy see in a hedge bottom, or what 
Shelley and a farmhand hear in a skylark’s song. 
That is to say, Thucydides had a knowledge of what 
occurred in the war comparable to the geologist’s or the 
botanist’s knowledge of his science, and he further had, 
like Shelley, the genius to transmute what he heard into 
words more precious than gold. The intimate ac- 
quaintance which he gives us with the Peloponnesian 
war is proof of the clearness and grasp with which he 
realized all the details and its whole significance. To 
ask how this clear sight was acquired or conveyed is 
folly. It is better to try and profit by than to spy into 
genius. 

There cannot be the smallest doubt that in the 
hands of Thucydides the art of writing history made an 
extraordinary stride and reached a perfection which no 
Hellenic, and few modern writers have attained. His 
mighty literary genius and rhetorical force have im- 
pressed his own and his subject’s importance so deeply 
upon the learned world as to bring this conflict into 
much more prominence among modern writers than the 
really greater events of Greek history. 
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It is difficult to determine what department and 
what quality in Thucydides’ work claims our keenest 
admiration. For the political philosopher of all ages 
and for the student of Greek thought the speeches 
will rank as the greatest production of “the greatest 
historian that ever lived,” as Lord Macaulay called 
him. Thucydides has taught us to know more of 
Greek interpolitical life than all other Greek writers 
put together. Macaulay speaks of the “ intense in- 
terest ” and the “ magnificent light and terrible shade 
of Thucydides.” In the funeral oration, the appeal to 
the Platzans, the final speech of Nicias to his men, the 
light is as magnificent and the shade as terrible as in 
any part of the narrative. There we must turn, not to 
the philosophical disquisition—great and famous as it 
is,—on the effects of civil war, but to the description 
of the plague (which has had many and able imitat- 
ors, from Lucretius onwards, but none to approach 
Thucydides) ; or to the seventh book, the retreat from 
Syracuse, of which Macaulay said, “‘ There is no prose 
composition in the world, not even the De Corona, 
which I place so high,” and Gray, “ Is it or is it not the 
finest thing you ever read in your life? ” 

Thucydides is a perpetual demonstration that there 
is a higher art than that of concealing art—the art of 
dispensing with it. In acuteness of observation, in in- 
tellectual force and breadth, in calmness of judgment, 
in dignity of language, there has never been a historian 
his equal. 

Tuomas MatHew ALEXANDER. 
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THE 
HISTORY OF THUCYDIDES 


BOOK I 


HUCYDIDES,' an Athenian, wrote the 
history of the war in which the Pelo- 
ponnesians and the Athenians fought 

against one another. He began to write when 
they first took up arms, believing that it would 
be great and memorable above any previous 
war. For he argued that both states were then 
at the full height of their military power, and 
he saw the rest of the Hellenes either siding or 
intending to side with one or other of them. No 
movement ever stirred Hellas more deeply than 
this; it was shared by many of the Barbarians, 
and might be said even to affect the world at 
large. The character of the events which pre- 
ceded, whether immediately or in more remote 


1 Jowett, in the original introduction to his great work, ac- 
knowledges that the text followed is that of the first smaller 
edition of Poppo (1843-1851), which adheres more closely to the 
authority of the MSS. than any other. The language of Thucyd- 
ides presents a curious and interesting problem, because it be- 
longs to a period when the uses of words and constructions 
were not yet fixed, and an original writer had much greater 
freedom in varying them than was possible in the Alexandrian 
time. No one in the time of Aristotle would have dared to 
write like schylus or Thucydides; as no one in our own day 
would attempt to imitate Shakespeare—[T. M. A.] 
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antiquity, owing to the lapse of time cannot be 
made out with certainty. But, judging from 
the evidence which I am able to trust after 
most careful enquiry, I should imagine that 
former ages were not great either in their wars 
or anything else. 

2. The country which is now called Hellas 
was not regularly settled in ancient times. The 
people were migratory, and readily left their 
homes whenever they were overpowered by num- 
bers. There was no commerce, and they could 
not safely hold intercourse with one another 
either by land or sea. The several tribes culti- 
vated their own soil just enough to obtain a 
maintenance from it. But they had no accumu- 
lations of wealth, and did not plant the ground; 
for, being without walls, they were never sure 
that an invader might not come and despoil them. 
Living in this manner and knowing that they 
could anywhere obtain a bare subsistence, they 
were always ready to migrate; so that they had 
neither great cities nor any considerable re- 
sources. The richest districts were most con- 
stantly changing their inhabitants; for example, 
the countries which are now called Thessaly and 
Beeotia, the greater part of the Peloponnesus 
with the exception of Arcadia, and all the best 
parts of Hellas. For the productiveness of the 
land increased the power of individuals; this in 
turn was a source of quarrels by which commu- 
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nities were ruined, while at the same time they 
were more exposed to attacks from without. 
Certainly Attica, of which the soil was poor and 
thin, enjoyed a long freedom from civil strife, 
and therefore retained its original inhabitants. 
And a striking confirmation of my argument is 
afforded by the fact that Attica through immi- 
gration increased in population more than any 
other region. For the leading men of Hellas, 
when driven out of their own country by war or 
revolution, sought an asylum at Athens; and 
from the very earliest times, being admitted to 
rights of citizenship, so greatly, increased the 
number of inhabitants that Attica became in- 
capable of containing them, and was at last 
obliged to send out colonies to Ionia. 

8. The feebleness of antiquity is further 
proved to me by the circumstance that there ap- 
pears to have been no common action in Hellas 
before the Trojan War. And I am inclined to 
think that the very name was not as yet given 
to the whole country, and in fact did not exist 
at all before the time of Hellen, the son of 
Deucalion; the different tribes, of which the Pe- 
lasgian was the most widely spread, gave their 
own names to different districts. But when 
Hellen and his sons became powerful in Phthi- 
otis, their aid was invoked by other cities, and 
those who associated with them gradually began 
to be called Hellenes, though a long time 
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elapsed before the name prevailed over the whole 
country. Of this Homer affords the best evi- 
dence; for he, although he lived long after the 
Trojan War, nowhere uses this name collect- 
ively, but confines it to the followers of Achilles 
from Phthiotis, who were the original Hellenes; 
when speaking of the entire host he calls them 
Danadans, or Argives, or Acheans. Neither is 
there any mention of Barbarians in his poems, 
clearly because there were as yet. no Hellenes 
opposed to them by a common distinctive name. 
Thus the several Hellenic tribes (and I mean by 
the term Hellenes those who, while forming 
separate communities, had a common language, 
and were afterwards called by a common name), 
owing to their weakness and isolation, were 
never united in any great enterprise before the 
Trojan War. And they only made the expedi- 
tion against Troy after they had gained consid- 
erable experience of the sea. 

4, Minos is the first to whom tradition ascribes 
the possession of a navy. He made himself 
master of a great part of what is now termed 
the Hellenic sea; he conquered the Cyclades, and 
was the first coloniser of most of them, expelling 
the Carians and appointing his own sons to 
govern in them. Lastly, it was he who, from a 
natural desire to protect his growing revenues, 
sought, as far as he was able, to clear the sea 
of pirates. 
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5. For in ancient times both the Hellenes, 
and those Barbarians, whose homes were on the 
coast of the mainland or in islands, when they 
began to find their way to one another by sea 
had recourse to piracy. They were commanded 
by powerful chiefs, who took this means of in- 
creasing their wealth and providing for their 
poorer followers. They would fall upon the 
unwalled and straggling towns, or rather vil- 
lages, which they plundered, and maintained 
themselves chiefly by the plunder of them; for, 
as yet, such an occupation was held to be hon- 
ourable and not disgraceful. This is proved by 
the practice of certain tribes on the mainland 
who, to the present day, glory in piratical ex- 
ploits, and by the witness of the ancient poets, 
in whose verses the question is invariably asked 
of newly-arrived voyagers, whether they are pi- 
rates; which implies that neither those who are 
questioned disclaim, nor those who are interested 
in knowing censure the occupation. On land 
also neighbouring communities plundered each 
other; and there are many parts of Hellas in 
which the old practices still continue, as for ex- 
ample among the Ozolian Locrians, Attolians, 
Acarnanians, and the adjacent regions of the 
continent. The fashion of wearing arms among 
these continental tribes is a relic of their old 
predatory habits. For in ancient times all Hel- 
lenes carried weapons because their homes were 
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undefended and intercourse was unsafe; like 
the Barbarians they went armed in their every- 
day life. And the continuance of the custom in 
certain parts of the country indicates that it 
once prevailed everywhere. 

6. The Athenians were the first who laid aside 
arms and adopted an easier and more luxurious 
way of life.” Quite recently the old-fashioned 
refinement of dress still lingered among the 
elder men of their richer class, who wore under- 
garments of linen, and bound back their hair in 
a knot with golden clasps in the form of grass- 
hoppers; and the same customs long survived 
among the elders of Ionia, having been derived 
from the Athenian ancestors. On the other 
hand, the simple dress which is now common 
was first worn at Sparta; and there, more than 
anywhere else, the life of the rich was assimilated 
to that of the people. The Lacedemonians too 
were the first who in their athletic exercises 
stripped naked and rubbed themselves over with 
oil. But this was not the ancient custom; ath- 
letes formerly, even when they were contending 
at Olympia, wore girdles about their loins, a 
practice which lasted until quite lately, and still 


2 Thucydides traces the outward indications of the progress by 
which the Hellenes passed from barbarism to civilization. The 
Athenians first gave up the carrying of arms and adopted a 
more luxurious style of attire. But in dress the Lacedemo- 
nians took the lead. Whether they, like the Athenians, orig- 
inally wore the more cumberous garments or not, we are not 
told by Thucydides; at any rate, they were the first to intro- 
duce the simpler costume of later times. 
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prevails among Barbarians, especially those of 
Asia, where the combatants in boxing and 
wrestling matches wear girdles. And many 
other customs which are now confined to the 
Barbarians might be shown to have existed 
formerly in Hellas. 

7. In later times, when navigation had be- 
' come general and wealth was beginning to ac- 
cumulate, cities were built upon the sea-shore 
and fortified; peninsulas too were occupied and 
walled-off with a view to commerce and defence 
against the neighbouring tribes. But the older 
towns, both in the islands and on the continent, 
in order to protect themselves against the piracy 
which so long prevailed, were built inland; and 
there they remain to this day. For the piratical 
tribes plundered, not only one another, but all 
those who, without being seamen, lived on the 
sea-coast. 

8. The islanders were even more addicted to 
piracy than the inhabitants of the mainland. 
They were mostly Carian or Pheenician settlers. 
This is proved by the fact that when the Athe- 
nians purified Delos during the Peloponnesian 
War and the tombs of the dead were opened, 
more than half of them were found to be Ca- 
rians. They were known by the fashion of their 
arms which were buried with them, and by their 
mode of burial, the same which is still practised 
among them. ; 

After Minos had established his navy, com- 
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munication by sea became more general. For, 
he having expelled the marauders when he colo- 
nised the greater part of the islands, the dwell- 
ers on the sea-coast began to grow richer and 
to live in a more settled manner; and some of 
them, finding their wealth increase beyond their 
expectations, surrounded their towns with walls. 
The love of gain made the weaker willing to 
serve the stronger, and the command of wealth 
enabled the more powerful to subjugate the 
lesser cities. 'This was the state of society which 
was beginning to prevail at the time of the 
Trojan War. 

9. I am inclined to think that Agamemnon 
succeeded in collecting the expedition, not be- 
cause the suitors of Helen had bound themselves 
by oath to Tyndareus, but because he was the 
most powerful king of his time. Those Pelo- 
ponnesians who possess the most accurate tra- 
ditions say that originally Pelops gained his 
power by the great wealth which he brought with 
him from Asia into a poor country, whereby he 
was enabled, although a stranger, to give his 
name to the Peloponnesus; and that still greater 
fortune attended his descendants after the death 
of Eurystheus, king of Mycenez, who was slain 
in Attica by the Heraclide. For Atreus the son 
of Pelops was the maternal uncle of Eurystheus, 
who, when he went on the expedition, naturally 
committed to his charge the kingdom of My- 
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cene. Now Atreus had been banished by his 
father on account of the murder of Chrysippus. 
But Eurystheus never returned; and the Myce- 
neans, dreading the Heraclide, were ready to 
welcome Atreus, who was considered a powerful 
man and had ingratiated himself with the mul- 
titude. So he succeeded to the throne of My- 
cenz and the other dominions of Eurystheus. 
Thus the house of Pelops prevailed over that 
of Perseus. 

And it was, as I believe, because Agamem- 
non inherited this power and also because he was 
the greatest naval potentate of his time that he 
was able to assemble the expedition; and the 
other princes followed him, not from good-will, 
but from fear. Of the chiefs who came to Troy, 
he, if the witness of Homer be accepted, brought 
the greatest number of ships himself, besides 
supplying the Arcadians with them. In the 
“Handing down of the Sceptre” he is described 
as “ The king of many islands, and of all Ar- 
gos.” But, living on the mainland, he could not 
have ruled over any except the adjacent islands 
(which would not be “ many”) unless he had 
possessed a considerable navy. From this ex- 
pedition we must form our conjectures about 
the character of still earlier times. 

10. When it is said that Mycene was but a 
small place, or that any other city which ex- 
isted in those days is inconsiderable in our own, 
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this argument will hardly prove that the expe- 
dition was not as great as the poets relate and 
as is commonly imagined. Suppose the city of 
Sparta to be deserted, and nothing left but the 
temples and the ground-plan, distant ages 
would be very unwilling to believe that the power 
of the Lacedzemonians was at all equal to their 
fame. And yet they own two-fifths of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and are acknowledged leaders of the 
whole, as well as of numerous allies in the rest 
of Hellas. But their city is not built continu- 
ously, and has no splendid temples or other edi- 
fices; it rather resembles a group of villages like 
the ancient towns of Hellas, and would therefore 
make a poor show. Whereas, if the same fate 
befell the Athenians, the ruins of Athens would 
strike the eye, and we should infer their power 
to have been twice as great as it really is. We 
ought not then to be unduly sceptical. The 
greatness of cities should be estimated by their 
real power and not by appearances. And we 
may fairly suppose the Trojan expedition to 
have been greater than any which preceded it, 
although according to Homer, if we may once 
more appeal to his testimony, not equal to those 
of our own day. He was a poet, and may there- 
fore be expected to exaggerate; yet, even upon 
his showing, the expedition was comparatively 
small. For it numbered, as he tells us, twelve 
hundred ships, those of the Boeotians carrying 
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one hundred and twenty men each, those of 
Philoctetes fifty; and by these numbers he may 
be presumed to indicate the largest and the 
smallest ships; else why in the catalogue is noth- 
ing said about the size of any others? That the 
crews were all fighting men as well as rowers 
he clearly implies when speaking of the ships 
of Philoctetes; for he tells us that all the oars- 
men were likewise archers. And it is not to be 
supposed that many who were not sailors would 
accompany the expedition, except the kings and 
principal officers; for the troops had to cross the 
sea, bringing with them the materials of war, in 
vessels without decks, built after the old piratical 
fashion. Now if we take a mean between the 
crews, the invading forces will appear not to 
have been very numerous when we remem- 
ber that they were drawn from the whole of 
Hellas. 

11. The cause of the inferiority was not so 
much the want of men as the want of money; 
the invading army was limited, by the difficulty 
of obtaining supplies, to such a number as might 
be expected to live on the country in which they 
were to fight. After their arrival at Troy, when 
they had won a battle (as they clearly did, for 
otherwise they could not have fortified their 
camp), even then they appear not to have used 
the whole of their force, but to have been driven 
by want of provisions to the cultivation of the 
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Chersonese and to pillage. And in consequence 
of this dispersion of their forces, the Trojans 
were enabled to hold out against them during 
the whole ten years, being always a match for 
those who remained on the spot. Whereas if the 
besieging army had brought abundant supplies, 
and, instead of betaking themselves to agricul- 
ture or pillage, had carried on the war persist- 
ently with all their forces, they would easily 
have been masters of the field and have taken 
the city; since, even divided as they were, and 
with only a part of their army available at any 
one time, they held their ground. Or, again, 
they might have regularly invested Troy, and 
the place would have been captured in less time 
and with less trouble. Poverty was the real rea- 
son why the achievements of former ages were 
insignificant, and why the Trojan War, the most 
celebrated of them all, when brought to the test 
of facts, falls short of its fame and of the pre- 
vailing traditions to which the poets have given 
authority. 

12. Even in the age which followed the Tro- 
jan War, Hellas was still in process of ferment 
and settlement, and had no time for peaceful 
growth. The return of the Hellenes from Troy 
after their long absence led to many changes: 
quarrels too arose in nearly every city, and those 
who were expelled by them went and founded 
other cities. Thus in the sixtieth year after the 
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fall of Troy, the Bceotian people, having been 
expelled from Arné by the Thessalians, settled 
in the country formerly called Cadmeis, but 
now Beeotia: a portion of the tribe already dwelt 
there, and some of these had joined in the Tro- 
jan expedition. In the eightieth year after the 
war, the Dorians led by the Heraclide con- 
quered the Peloponnesus. A considerable time 
elapsed before Hellas became finally settled; 
after a while, however, she recovered tranquillity 
and began to send out colonies. The Athenians 
colonised Ionia and most of the islands; the 
Peloponnesians the greater part of Italy and 
Sicily, and various places in Hellas. These colo- 
nies were all founded after the Trojan War. 

18. As Hellas grew more powerful and the 
acquisition of wealth became more and more 
rapid, the revenues of her cities increased, and 
in most of them tyrannies were established; they 
had hitherto been ruled by hereditary kings, 
having fixed prerogatives. The Hellenes like- 
wise began to build navies and to make the sea 
their element. The Corinthians are said to have 
first adopted something like the modern style 
of marine, and the oldest Hellenic triremes to 
have been constructed at Corinth. A Corinthian 
ship-builder, Ameinocles, appears to have built 
four ships for the Samians; he went to Samos 
about three hundred years before the end of the 
Peloponnesian War. And the earliest naval en- 
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gagement on record is that between the Corin- 
thians and Coreyreans, which occurred about 
forty years later. Corinth, being seated on an 
isthmus, was naturally from the first a centre of 
commerce; for the Hellenes within and without 
the Peloponnese in the old days, when they com- 
municated chiefly by land, had to pass through 
her territory in order to reach one another. Her 
wealth too was a source of power, as the an- 
cient poets testify, who speak of “ Corinth the 
rich.” When navigation grew more common, 
the Corinthians, having already acquired a fleet, 
were able to put down piracy; they offered a 
market both by sea and land, and with the in- 
crease of riches the power of their city increased 
yet more. Later, in the time of Cyrus, the first 
Persian king, and of Cambyses his son, the 
Ionians had a large navy; they fought with Cy- 
rus, and were for a time masters of the sea 
around their own coasts. Polycrates, too, who 
was a tyrant of Samos in the reign of Cam- 
byses, had a powerful navy and subdued several 
of the islands, among them Rhenea, which he 
dedicated to the Delian Apollo. And the Phe- 
cans, when they were colonising Massalia, de- 
feated the Carthaginians on the sea. 

14. These were the most powerful navies, and 
even these which came into existence many gen- 
erations after the Trojan War, appear to have 
consisted chiefly of fifty-oared vessels and gal- 
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leys of war, as in the days of Troy; as yet tri- 
remes were not common. But a little before the 
Persian War and the death of Darius, who suc- 
ceeded Cambyses, the Sicilian tyrants and the . 
Corcyreans had them in considerable numbers. 
No other maritime powers of any consequence 
arose in Hellas before the expedition of Xerxes. 
The Aginetans, Athenians, and a few more had 
small fleets, and these mostly consisted of fifty- 
oared vessels. Even the ships which the Athe- 
nians built quite recently at the instigation of 
Themistocles, when they were at war with the 
A‘ ginetans and in expectation of the Barbarian, 
even these ships with which they fought at Sala- 
mis were not completely decked. 

15. So inconsiderable were the Hellenic navies 
in recent as well as in more ancient times. And 
yet those who applied their energies to the sea 
obtained a great accession of strength by the 
increase of their revenues and the extension of 
their dominion. For they attacked and subju- 
gated the islands, especially when the pressure 
of population was felt by them. Whereas by 
land no conflict of any kind which brought in- 
crease of power ever occurred; what wars they 
had were mere border feuds, Foreign and dis- 
tant expeditions of conquest the Hellenes never 
undertook; for they were not as yet ranged un- 
der the command of the great states, nor did they 
form voluntary leagues or make expeditions on 
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an equal footing. Their wars were only the 
wars of the several neighbouring tribes with 
one another. The conflict in which the rest of 
Hellas was most divided, allying itself with one 
side or the other, was the ancient war between 
the Chalcidians and Eretrians. E 

16. There were different impediments to the 
progress of the different states. The Ionians 
had attained great prosperity when Cyrus and 
the Persians, having overthrown Crcesus and 
subdued the countries between the river Halys 
and the sea, made war against them and enslaved 
the cities on the mainland. Some time after- 
wards, Darius, strong in the possession of the. 
Pheenician fleet, conquered the islands also. 

17. Nor again did the tyrants of the Hellenic 
cities extend their thoughts beyond their own 
interest, that is, the security of their persons, 
and the aggrandisement of themselves and their 
families. They were extremely cautious in the 
administration of their government, and noth- 
ing considerable was ever effected by them; ex- 
cept in wars with their neighbours, as in Sicily, 
where their power attained its greatest height. 
Thus for a long time everything conspired to 
prevent Hellas from uniting in any great action 
and to paralyse enterprise in the individual 
states. 

18. At length the tyrants, both at Athens 
and in the rest of Hellas (which had been under 
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their dominion long before Athens), at least the 
greater number of them, and with the exception 
of the Sicilian the last who ever ruled, were put 
down by the Lacedemonians. For although 
Lacedemon, after the conquest of the country 
by the Dorians who now inhabit it, remained 
long unsettled, and indeed longer than any coun- 
try which we know, nevertheless she obtained 
good laws at an earlier period than any other, 
and has never been subject to tyrants; she has 
preserved the same form of government for 
rather more than four hundred years, reckoning 
to the end of the Peloponnesian War. It was 
the excellence of her constitution which gave her 
power, and thus enabled her to regulate the af- 
fairs of other states.* Not long after the over- 
throw of the tyrants by the Lacedemonians, the 
battle of Marathon was fought between the 
Athenians and the Persians; ten years later, the 
Barbarian returned with the vast armament 
which was to enslave Hellas. In the greatness 
of the impending danger, the Lacedemonians, 
who were the most powerful state in Hellas, as- 
sumed the lead of the confederates, while the 
Athenians, as the Persian host advanced, re- 

3 All of the ancient, and most of the modern, historians agree 
that Sparta had been well governed for some four hundred 
years, but of late there has crept in a doubt that those heroes 
who did the governing were more simple and republican than 


arrogant. The Spartans always demanded the lead as a right, 
and others did the yielding. 
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solved to forsake their city, broke up their 
homes, and, taking to their ships, became sea- 
men. The Barbarian was repelled by a common 
effort; but soon the Hellenes, as well those who 
had revolted from the King as those who formed 
the original confederacy, took different sides 
and became the allies either of the Athenians 
or of the Lacedemonians; for these were now 
the two leading powers, the one strong by land 
and the other by sea. The league between them 
was of short duration; they speedily quarrelled 
and, with their respective allies, went to war. 
Any of the other Hellenes who had differences 
of their own now resorted to one or other of 
them. So that from the Persian to the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, the Lacedemonians and the 
Athenians were perpetually fighting or making 
peace, either with one another or with their own 
revolted allies; thus they attained military ef- 
ficiency, and learned experience in the school of 
danger. 

19. The Lacedemonians did not make tribu- 
taries of those who acknowledged their leader- 
ship, but took care that they should be governed 
by oligarchies in the exclusive interest of Sparta. 
The Athenians, on the other hand, after a time 
deprived the subject cities of their ships and 
made all of them pay a fixed tribute, except 
Chios and Lesbos. And the single power of 
Athens at the beginning of this war was greater 
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than that of Athens and Sparta together at their 
greatest, while the confederacy remained intact. 

20. Such are the results of my enquiries, 
though the early history of Hellas is of a kind 
which forbids implicit reliance on every particu- 
lar of the evidence. Men do not discriminate, 
and are too ready to receive ancient traditions 
about their own as well as about other countries. 
For example, most Athenians think that Hip- 
parchus was actually tyrant when he was slain 
by Harmodius and Aristogeiton; they are not 
aware that Hippias was the eldest of the sons of 
Peisistratus, and succeeded him, and that Hip- 
parchus and Thessalus were only his brothers. 
At the last moment, Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
suddenly suspected that Hippias had been fore- 
warned by some of their accomplices. They 
therefore abstained from attacking him, but, 
wishing to do something before they were seized, 
and not to risk their lives in vain, they slew Hip- 
parchus, with whom they fell in near the temple 
called Leocorium as he was marshalling the Pan- 
athenaic procession. There are many other mat- 
ters, not obscured by time, but contemporary, 
about which the other Hellenes are equally mis- 
taken. For example, they imagine that the 
kings of Lacedemon in their council have 
not one but two votes each, and that in the 
army of the Lacedemonians there is a division 
called the Pitanate division; whereas they never 
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had anything of the sort. So little trouble do 
men take in the search after truth; so readily do 
they accept whatever comes first to hand. 

21. Yet any one who upon the grounds wnicn 
I have given arrives at some such conclusion as 
my own about those ancient times, would not be 
far wrong. He must not be misled by the ex- 
aggerated fancies of the poets, or by the tales 
of chroniclers who seek to please the ear rather 
than to speak the truth. Their accounts cannot 
be tested by him; and most of the facts in the 
lapse of ages have passed into the region of ro- 
mance. At such a distance of time he must 
make up his mind to be satisfied with conclusions 
resting upon the clearest evidence which can be 
had. And, though men will always judge any 
war in which they are actually fighting to be the 
greatest at the time, but, after it is over, revert 
to their admiration of some other which has 
preceded, still the Peloponnesian, if estimated 
by the actual facts, will certainly prove to have 
been the greatest ever known. 

22. As to the speeches which were made either 
before or during the war, it is hard for me, and 
for others who reported them to me, to recollect 
the exact words. I have therefore put into the 
mouth of each speaker the sentiments proper to 
the occasion, expressed as I thought he would 
be likely to express them, while at the same time 
I endeavoured, as nearly as I could, to give the 
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general purport of what was actually said. Of 
the events of the war I have not -ventured to 
speak from any chance information, nor accord- 
ing to any notion of my own; I have described 
nothing but what I either saw myself, or learned 
from others of whom I made the most careful 
and particular enquiry. The task was a labori- 
ous one, because eye-witnesses of the same oc- 
currences gave different accounts of them, as 
they remembered or were interested in the ac- 
tions of one side or the other. And very likely 
the strictly historical character of my narrative 
may be disappointing to the ear. But if he who 
desires to have before his eyes a true picture of 
the events which have happened, and of the like 
events which may be expected to happen here- 
after in the order of human things, shall pro- 
nounce what I have written to be useful, then 
I shall be satisfied. My history is an everlasting 
possession, not a prize composition which is heard 
and forgotten. 

23. The greatest achievement of former times 
was the Persian War; yet even this was speedily 
decided in two battles by sea and two by land. 
But the Peloponnesian War was a protracted 
struggle, and attended by calamities such as 
Hellas had never known within a like period of 
time. Never were so many cities captured and 
depopulated—some by Barbarians, others by 
Hellenes themselves fighting against one an- 
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other; and several of them after their capture 
were repeopled by strangers. Never were ex- 
ile and slaughter more frequent, whether in the 
war or brought about by. civil strife. And tra- 
ditions which had often been current before, but 
rarely verified by fact, were now no longer 
doubted. For there were earthquakes unparal- 
' leled in their extent and fury, and eclipses of 
the sun more numerous than are recorded to 
have happened in any former age; there were 
also in some places great droughts causing 
famines, and lastly the plague which did im- 
mense harm and destroyed numbers of the peo- 
ple. All these calamities fell upon Hellas simul- 
taneously with the war, which began when the 
Athenians and Peloponnesians violated the thirty 
years’ truce concluded by them after the recap- 
ture of Euboea. Why they broke it and what 
were the grounds of quarrel I will first set forth, 
that in time to come no man may be at a loss 
to know what was the origin of this great war. 
The real though unavowed cause I believe to 
have been the growth of the Athenian power, 
which terrified the Lacedemonians and forced 
them into war; but the reasons publicly alleged 
on either side were as follows: 

24. The city of Epidamnus is situated on the 
right hand as you sail up the Ionian Gulf. The 
neighbouring inhabitants are the Taulantians, 
a barbarian tribe of the Illyrian race. The place 
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was colonised by the Corcyreans, but under the 
leadership of a Corinthian, Phalius, son of 
Eratocleides, who was ofthe lineage of Hera- 
cles; he was invited, according to ancient custom, 
from the mother city, and Corinthians and other 
Dorians joined in the colony. In process of 
time Epidamnus became great and populous, 
but there followed a long period of civil commo- 
tion, and the city is said to have been brought 
low in a war against the neighbouring bar- 
barians, and to have lost her ancient power. At 
last, shortly before the Peloponnesian War, the 
notables were overthrown and driven out by the 
people; the exiles went over to the barbarians, 
and, uniting with them, plundered the remaining 
inhabitants both by sea and land. These find- 
ing themselves hard pressed, sent an embassy to 
the mother-city Corcyra, begging the Corcyrezeans 
not to leave them to their fate, but to reconcile 
them to the exiles and settle the war with the 
barbarians. ‘The ambassadors came, and sitting 
as suppliants in the temple of Heré preferred 
their request; but the Corcyreans would not lis- 
ten to them, and they returned without success. 

25. The Epidamnians, finding that they had 
no hope of assistance from Corcyra, knew not 
what to do, and sending. to Delphi enquired of 
the god whether they should deliver up the city 
to their original founders, the Corinthians, and 
endeavour to obtain aid from them. The god 
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replied that they should, and bade them place 
themselves under the leadership of the Corin- 
thians. So the Epidamnians went to Corinth, 
and informing the Corinthians of the answer 
which the oracle had given, delivered up the 
city to them. They reminded them that the 
original leader of the colony was a citizen 
of Corinth; and implored the Corinthians to 
come and help them and not leave them to 
their fate. The Corinthians took up their 
cause, partly in vindication of their own 
rights (for they considered that Epidamnus be- 
longed to them quite as much as to the Corcy- 
reans), partly too because they hated the Cor- 
cyreans, who were their own colony but slighted 
them. In their common festivals they would not 
allow them the customary privileges of found- 
ers, and at their sacrifices denied to a Corin- 
thian the right of receiving first the lock of hair 
cut from the head of the victim, an honour 
usually granted by colonies to a representative 
of the mother-country. In fact they despised 
the Corinthians, for they were more than a match 
for them in military strength, and as rich as 
any state then existing in Hellas. They would 
often boast that on the sea they were very far 
superior to them, and would appropriate to them- 
selves the naval renown of the Phzacians, who 
were the ancient inhabitants of the island. Such 
feelings led them more and more to strengthen 
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their navy, which was by no means despicable; 
for they had a hundred and twenty triremes 
when the war broke out. 

26. Irritated by these causes of offence, the 
Corinthians were too happy to assist Epidam- 
nus; accordingly they invited any one who was 
willing to settle here, and for the protection of 
the colonists despatched with them Ambracian 
and Leucadian troops and a force of their own. 
All these they sent by land as far as Apollonia, 
which is a colony of theirs, fearing that if they 
went by sea the Corcyrzans might oppose their 
passage. Great was the rage of the Corcyrzans 
when they discovered that the settlers and the 
troops had entered Epidamnus and that the 
colony had been given up to the Corinthians. 
They immediately set sail with five and twenty 
ships, followed by a second fleet, and in insult- 
ing terms bade the Epidamnians receive the ex- 
iled oligarchs, who had gone to Corcyra and im- 
plored the Corcyrzans to restore them, appeal- 
ing to the tie of kindred and pointing to the 
sepulchres of their common ancestors. They 
also bade them send away the troops and the new 
settlers. But the Epidamnians would not listen 
to their demands. Whereupon the Corcyreans 
attacked them with forty ships. ‘They were ac- 
companied by the exiles whom they were to re- 
store, and had the assistance of the native Illy- 
rian troops. They sat down before the city, and 
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made proclamation that any Epidamnian who 
chose, and the foreigners, might depart in safety, 
but that all who remained would be treated as 
enemies. This had no effect, and the Corcy- 
reans proceeded to invest the city, which is built 
upon an isthmus. 

27. When the news reached the Corinthians 
that Epidamnus was besieged, they equipped an 
army and proclaimed that a colony was to be 
sent thither; all who wished might go and enjoy 
equal rights of citizenship; but any one who was 
unwilling to sail at once might remain at Co- 
rinth, and, if he made a deposit of fifty Corin- 
thian drachme, might still have a share in the 
colony. Many sailed, and many deposited the 
money. ‘The Corinthians also sent and requested 
the Megarians to assist them with a convoy in 
case the Corcyrezans should intercept the colo- 
nists on their voyage. The Megarians accord- 
ingly provided eight ships, and the Cephal- 
lenians of Palé four; the Epidaurians, of whom 
they made a similar request, five; the Hermio- 
nians one; the Troezenians two; the Leucadians 
ten; and the Ambraciots eight. Of the The- 
bans and Phliasians they begged money, and of 
the Eleans money, and ships without crews. On 
their own account they equipped thirty ships and 
three thousand hoplites. 

28. When the Corcyreans heard of their prep- 
arations they came to Corinth, taking with them 
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Lacedemonian and Sicyonian envoys, and sum- 
moned the Corinthians to withdraw the troops 
and the colonists, telling them that they had 
nothing to do with Epidamnus. If they made 
any claim to it, the Corcyreans expressed them- 
selves willing to refer the cause for arbitration 
to such Peloponnesian states as both parties 
should agree upon, and their decision was to be 
final; or, they were willing to leave the matter 
in the hands of the Delphian oracle. But they 
deprecated war, and declared that, if war there 
must be, they would be compelled by the Corin- 
thians in self-defence to discard their present 
friends and seek others whom they would rather 
not, for help they must have. The Corinthians 
replied that if the Corcyreans would withdraw 
the ships and the barbarian troops they would 
consider the matter, but that it would not do 
for them to be litigating while Epidamnus and 
the colonists were in a state of siege. ‘The Cor- 
cyrzans rejoined that they would consent to this 
proposal if the Corinthians on their part would 
withdraw their forces from Epidamnus: or 
again, they were willing that both parties should 
remain on the spot, and that a truce should be 
made until the decision was given. 

29. The Corinthians turned a deaf ear to all 
these overtures, and, when their vessels were 
manned and their allies had arrived, they sent 
a herald before them to declare war, and set 
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sail for Epidamnus with seventy-five ships and 
two thousand hoplites, intending to give battle 
to the Corcyreans. Their fleet was commanded 
by Aristeus the son of Pellichus, Callicrates the 
son of Callias, and Timanor the son of Timan- 
thes; the land forces by Archetimus the son of 
Eurytimus, and Isarchidas the son of Isarchus. 
When they arrived at Actium in the territory of 
Anactorium, at the mouth of the Ambracian 
gulf, where the temple of Apollo stands, the 
Corcyreans sent a herald to meet them in a small 
boat forbidding them to come on. Meanwhile 
their crews got on board; they had previously 
put their fleet in repair, and strengthened the 
old ships with cross-timbers, so as to make them 
serviceable. The herald brought back no mes- 
sage of peace from the Corinthians. The Cor- 
cyrean ships, numbering eighty (for forty out 
of the hundred and twenty were engaged in the 
blockade of Epidamnus), were now fully 
manned; these sailed out against the Corinthians 
and, forming line, fought and won a complete 
victory over them, and destroyed fifteen of their 
ships. On the very same day the forces be- 
sieging Kpidamnus succeeded in compelling the 
city to capitulate, the terms being that the Corin- 
thians until their fate was determined should be 
imprisoned and the strangers sold. 

30. After the sea-fight the Corcyreans raised 
a trophy on Leucimné, a promontory of Cor- 
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cyra, and put to death all their prisoners with 
the exception of the Corinthians, whom they kept 
in chains. The defeated Corinthians and their 
allies then returned home, and the Corcyreans 
(who were now masters of the Ionian sea), sail- 
ing to Leucas, a Corinthian colony, devastated 
the country. They also burnt Cyllené, where 
the Eleans had their docks, because they had 
supplied the Corinthians with money and ships. 
And, during the greater part of the summer 
after the battle, they retained the command of 
the sea and sailed about plundering the allies 
of the Corinthians. But, before the season was 
over, the Corinthians, perceiving that their al- 
lies were suffering, sent out a fleet and took up 
a position at Actium and near the promontory of 
Cheimerium in Thesprotia, that they might pro- 
tect Leucas and other friendly places. The Cor- 
cyreans with their fleet and army stationed 
themselves on the opposite coast at Leucimné. 
Neither party attacked the other, but during 
the remainder of the summer they maintained 
their respective stations, and at the approach of 
winter returned home. 

31. For the whole year after the battle and 
for a year after that, the Corinthians, exas- 
perated by the war with Corcyra, were busy in 
building ships. They took the utmost pains to 
create a great navy: rowers were collected from 
the Peloponnesus and from the rest of Hellas 
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by the attraction of pay. The Corcyrzans were 
alarmed at the report of their preparations. 
They reflected that they had not enrolled them- 
selves in the league either of the Athenians or 
of the Lacedemonians, and that allies in Hellas 
they had none. They determined to go to 
Athens, join the Athenian alliance, and get what 
help they could from them. The Corinthians, 
hearing of their intentions, also sent ambassa- 
dors to Athens, fearing lest the combination of 
the Athenian and Corcyrean navies might pre- 
vent them from bringing the war to a satisfac- 
tory termination. Accordingly an assembly was 
held at which both parties came forward to plead 
their respective causes; and first the Corcyreans 
spoke as follows: 

82. “Men of Athens, those who, like ourselves, 
come to others who are not their allies and to 
whom they have never rendered any consider- 
able service and ask help of them, are bound to 
show, in the first place, that the granting of 
their request is expedient, or at any rate, 
not inexpedient, and, secondly, that their grati- 
tude will be lasting. If they fulfil neither 
requirement they have no right to complain 
of a refusal. Now the Corcyreans, when 
they sent us hither to ask for an alliance, were 
confident that they could establish to your satis- 
faction both these points. But, unfortunately, 
we have had a practice alike inconsistent with 
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the request which we are about to make and 
contrary to our own interest at the present mo- 
ment: Inconsistent; for hitherto we have never, 
if we could avoid it, been the allies of others, 
and now we come and ask you to enter into an 
alliance with us: Contrary to our interest; for 
through this practice we find ourselves isolated 
in our war with the Corinthians. The policy of 
not making alliances lest they should endanger 
us at another’s bidding, instead of being wis- 
dom, as we once fancied, has now unmistakably 
proved to be weakness and folly. True, in the 
last naval engagement we repelled the Corin- 
thians single-handed. But now they are on the 
point of attacking us with a much greater force 
which they have drawn together from the Pelo- 
ponnesus and from all Hellas. We know that 
we are too weak to resist them unaided, and may 
expect the worst if we fall into their hands. We 
are therefore compelled to ask assistance of you 
and of all the world; and you must not be hard 
upon us if now, renouncing our indolent neu- 
trality which was an error but not a crime, we 
dare to be inconsistent. 

33. “'To you at this moment the request which 
we are making offers a glorious opportunity. 
In the first place, you will assist the oppressed 
and not the oppressors; secondly, you will ad- 
mit us to your alliance at a time when our dear- 
est interests are at stake, and will lay up a 
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treasure of gratitude in our memories which will 
have the most abiding of all records. Lastly, 
we have a navy greater than any but your own. 
Reflect; what good fortune can be more extraor- 
dinary, what more annoying to your enemies 
than the voluntary accession of a power for 
whose alliance you would have given any amount 
of money and could never have been too thank- 
ful? This power now places herself at your dis- 
posal; you are to incur no danger and no ex- 
pense, and she brings you a good name in the 
world, gratitude from those who seek your aid, 
and an increase of your own strength. Few 
have ever had all these advantages offered them 
at once; equally few when they come asking 
an alliance are able to give in the way of se- 
curity and honour as much as they hope to re- 
ceive. 

*“ And if any one thinks that the war in which 
our services may be needed will never arrive, he 
is mistaken. He does not see that the Lace- 
dzmonians, fearing the growth of your empire, 
are eager to take up arms, and that the Corin- 
thians, who are your enemies, are all-powerful 
with them. They begin with us, but they will 
go on to you, that we may not stand united 
against them in the bond of a common enmity; 
they will not miss the chance of weakening us 
or strengthening themselves. And it is our bus- 
iness to strike first, we offering and you accept- 
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ing our alliance, and to forestall their designs 
instead of waiting to counteract them. 

34. “If they say that we are their colony and 
that therefore you have no right to receive us, 
they should be made to understand that all colo- 
nies honour their mother-city when she treats 
them well, but are estranged from her by in- 
justice. For colonists are not meant to be the 
servants but the equals of those who remain at 
home. And the injustice of their conduct to us 
is manifest: for we proposed an arbitration in 
the matter of Epidamnus, but they insisted on 
prosecuting their quarrel by arms and would not 
hear of a legal trial. When you see how they 
treat us who are their own kinsmen, take warn- 
ing: if they try deception, do not be misled by 
them; and if they make a direct request of you, 
refuse. For he passes through life most securely 
who has least reason to reproach himself with 
complaisance to his enemies. 

35. “ But again, you will not break the treaty 
with the Lacedemonians by receiving us: for 
we are not allies either of you or of them. What 
says the treaty? ‘Any Hellenic city which is 
the ally of no one may join whichever league it 
pleases.’ And how monstrous, that they should 
man their ships, not only from their own con- 
federacy, but from Hellas in general, nay, even 
from your subjects, while they would debar us 
from the alliance which naturally offers and 
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from every other, and will denounce it as a crime 
if you accede to our request. With far better 
reason shall we complain of you if you refuse. 
For you will be thrusting away us who are not 
your enemies and are in peril; and, far from re- 
straining the enemy and the aggressor, you will 
be allowing him to gather fresh forces out of 
your own dominions. How unjust is this! 
Surely if you would be impartial you should 
either prevent the Corinthians from hiring sol- 
diers in your dominions, or send to us also such 
help as you can be induced to send; but it would 
be best of all if you would openly receive and 
assist us. Many, as we have already intimated, 
are the advantages which we offer. Above all, 
our enemies are your enemies, which is the best 
guarantee of fidelity in an ally; and they are not 
weak but well able to injure those who secede 
from them. Again, when the proffered alliance 
is that of a maritime and not of an inland power, 
it is a far more serious matter to refuse. You 
should, if possible, allow no one to have a fleet 
but yourselves; or, if this is impossible, whoever 
is strongest at sea, make him your friend. 

36. “Some one may think that the course 
which we recommend is expedient, but he may be 
afraid that if he is convinced by our arguments 
he will break the treaty. To him we reply, that 
as long as he is strong he may make a present 
of his fears to the enemy, but that if he reject 
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the alliance he will be weak, and then his con- 
fidence, however reassuring to himself, will be 
anything but terrifying to enemies who are 
strong. It is Athens about which he is advising, 
and not Corcyra: will he be providing for her 
best interests if, when war is imminent and al- 
most at the door, he is so anxious about the 
chances of the hour that he hesitates to attach 
to him a state which cannot be made a friend or 
enemy without momentous consequences? Cor- 
cyra, besides offering many other advantages, 
is conveniently situated for the coast voyage to 
Italy and Sicily; it stands in the way of any 
fleet coming from thence to the Peloponnesus, 
and can also protect a fleet on its way to Sicily. 
One word more, which is the sum of all and 
everything we have to say, and should con- 
vince you that you must not abandon us. 
Hellas has only three considerable navies: there 
is ours, and there is yours, and there is the 
Corinthian. Now, if the Corinthians get hold 
of ours, and you allow the two to become 
one, you will have to fight against the united 
navies of Corcyra and the Peloponnesus. But, 
if you make us your allies, you will have our 
navy in addition to your own ranged at your 
side in the impending conflict.” 

Thus spoke the Corcyreans: the Corinthians 
replied as follows: 

87. “‘ Since these Corcyreans have chosen to 
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speak, not only of their reception into your al- 
liance, but of our misdoings and of the unjust 
war which has been forced upon them by us, 
we too must touch on, these two points before 
we proceed to our main argument, that you may 
be better prepared to appreciate our claim upon 
you, and may have a good reason for rejecting 
their petition. They pretend that they have 
hitherto refused to make alliances from a wise 
moderation, but they really adopted this policy 
from a mean and not from a high motive. They 
did not want to have an ally who might go and 
tell of their crimes, and who would put them to 
the blush whenever they called him in. Their 
insular position makes them judges of their own 
offences against others, and they can therefore 
afford to dispense with judges appointed under 
treaties; for they hardly ever visit their neigh- 
bours, but foreign ships are constantly driven 
to their shores by stress of weather. And all the 
time they screen themselves under the specious 
name of neutrality, making believe that they 
are unwilling to be the accomplices of other 
men’s crimes. But the truth is that they wish 
to keep their own criminal courses to themselves: 
where they are strong, to oppress; where they 
cannot be found out, to defraud; and whatever 
they may contrive to appropriate, never to be 
ashamed, If they were really upright men, as 
they profess to_be, the greater their immunity 
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from attack the more clearly they might have 
made their honesty appear by a willingness to 
submit differences to arbitration. 

38. “ But such they have not shown themselves 
either towards us or towards others. Although 
they are our colony they have always stood aloof 
from us, and now they are fighting against us 
on the plea that they were not sent out to be ill 
used. To which we rejoin that we did not send 
them out to be insulted by them, but that we 
might be recognised as their leaders and receive 
proper respect. Our other colonies at any rate 
honour us; no city is more beloved by her colonies 
than Corinth. That we are popular with the 
majority proves that the Corcyreans have no 
reason to dislike us; and, if it seems extraordi- 
nary that we should go to war with them, our 
defence is that the injury which they are doing 
us is unexampled. Even if we had been misled 
by passion, it would have been honourable in 
them to make allowance for us, and dishonour- 
able in us to use violence when they showed 
moderation. But they have wronged us over and 
over again in their insolence and pride of wealth; 
and now there is our colony of Epidamnus which 
they would not acknowledge in her distress, but, 
when we came to her rescue, they seized and are 
now holding by force. 

39. “They pretend that they first offered to 
have the matter decided by arbitration. The 
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appeal to justice might have some meaning in 
the mouth of one who before he had recourse 
to arms acted honourably, as he now talks fairly, 
but not when it is made from a position of se- 
curity and advantage. Whereas these men be- 
gan by laying siege to Kpidamnus, and not un- 
til they feared our vengeance did they put for- 
ward their specious offer of arbitration. And as 
if the wrong which they have themselves done 
at Epidamnus were not enough, they now come 
hither and ask you to be, not their allies, but 
their accomplices in crime, and would have you 
receive them when they are at enmity with us. 
But they ought to have come when they were 
out of all danger, not at a time when we are 
smarting under an injury and they have good 
reason to be afraid. You have never derived any 
benefit from their power, but they will now be 
benefited by yours, and, although innocent of 
their crimes, you will equally be held responsible 
by us. If you were to have shared the conse- 
quences with them, they ought long ago to have 
shared the power with you. 

40. “We have proved that our complaints 
are justified and that our adversaries are tyran- 
nical and dishonest; we will now show you that 
you have no right to receive them. Admitting 
that the treaty allows any unenrolled cities to 
join either league, this provision does not apply 
to those who have in view the injury of others, 
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certainly not to one who forsakes his allegiance 
and who will bring war instead of peace to those 
who receive him, or rather, if they are wise, will 
not receive him on such terms. And war the Cor- 
cyreans will bring to you if you listen to them 
and not to us. For if you become the allies of 
the Corcyreans you will be no longer at peace 
with us, but will be converted into enemies; and 
we must, if you take their part, in defending 
ourselves against them, defend ourselves against 
you. But you ought in common Justice to 
stand aloof from both; or, if you must join 
either, you should join us and go to war 
with them; to Corinth you are at all events 
bound by treaty, but with Corcyra you never 
even entered into a temporary negotiation. And 
do not set the precedent of receiving the rebel- 
_ lious subjects of others. At the revolt of Samos, 
when the other Peloponnesians were divided upon 
the question of giving aid to the rebels, we voted 
in your favour and expressly maintained “ that 
every one should be allowed to chastise his own 
allies.” If you mean to receive and assist evil- 
doers, we shall assuredly gain as many allies of 
yours as you of ours; and you will establish a 
principle which will tell against yourselves more 
than against us. 

41. “ Such are the grounds of right which we 
urge; and they are sufficient according to Hel- 
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lenic law. And may we venture to recall to your 
minds an obligation of which we claim the re- 
payment in our present need, we and you being 
not enemies who seek one another’s hurt, nor 
yet friends who freely give and take? There 
was a time before the Persian invasion when you 
were in want of ships for the A’ginetan war, 
and we Corinthians lent you twenty: the service 
which we then rendered to you gave you the vic- 
tory over the Ai ginetans, as the other, which pre- 
vented the Peloponnesians from aiding the 
Samians, enabled you to punish Samos. Both 
benefits were conferred on one of those critical 
occasions when men in the act of attacking their 
enemies are utterly regardless of everything but 
victory, and deem him who assists them a friend 
though he may have previously been a foe, him 
who opposes them a foe, even though he may 
happen to be a friend; nay, they will often neg- 
lect their own interests in the excitement of the 
struggle. 

42. “'Think of these things; let the younger 
be informed of them by their elders, and resolve 
all of you to render like for like. Do not say 
to yourselves that this is just, but that in the 
event of war something else is expedient; for 
the true path of expediency is the path of right. 
The war with which the Corcyreans would 
frighten you into doing wrong is distant, and 
may never come; is it worth while to be so car- 
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ried away by the prospect of it, that you bring 
upon yourselves the hatred of the Corinthians 
which is both near and certain? Would you not 
be wiser in seeking to mitigate the ill-feeling 
which your treatment of the Megarians has al- 
ready inspired? The later kindness done in sea- 
son, though small in comparison, may cancel a 
greater previous offence. And do not be at- 
tracted by their offer of a great naval alliance; 
for to do no wrong to a neighbour is a surer 
source of strength than to gain a perilous ad- 
vantage under the influence of a monetary il- 
lusion, 

43. “We are now ourselves in the same situ- 
ation in which you were, when we declared at 
Sparta that every one so placed should be allowed 
to chastise his own allies; and we claim to receive 
the same measure at your hands. You were prof- 
ited by our vote, and we ought not to be injured 
by yours. Pay what you owe, knowing that this 
is our time of need, in which a man’s best friend 
is he who does him a service, he who opposes 
him, his worst enemy. Do not receive these Cor- 
cyreans into alliance in despite of us, and do not 
support them in injustice. In acting thus you 
will act rightly, and will consult your own true 
interests.” | 

Such were the words of the Corinthians. 

44, The Athenians heard both sides, and they 
held two assemblies; in the first of them they 
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were more influenced by the words of the Corin- 
thians, but in the second they changed their 
minds and inclined towards the Corcyreans. 
They would not go so far as to make an alliance 
both offensive and defensive with them; for 
then, if the Corcyreans had required them to 
join in an expedition against Corinth, the treaty 
with the -Peloponnesians would have been 
broken. But they concluded a defensive league, 
by which the two states promised to aid each 
other if an attack were made on the territory or 
on the allies of either. For they knew that in any 
case the war with Peloponnesus was inevitable, 
and they had no mind to let Corcyra and her 
navy fall into the hands of the Corinthians. 
Their plan was to embroil them more and more 
with one another, and then, when the war came, 
the Corinthians and the other naval powers 
would be weaker. ‘They also considered that 
Corcyra was conveniently situated for the coast 
voyage to Italy and Sicily. 

45. Under the influence of these feelings, 
they received the Corcyreans into alliance; the 
Corinthians departed; and the Athenians now 
despatched to Corcyra ten ships commanded by 
Lacedzmonius the son of Cimon, Diotimus the 
son of Strombichus, and Proteas the son of 
Epicles. The commanders received orders not 
to engage with the Corinthians unless they sailed 
against Corcyra or to any place belonging to 
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the Corcyreans, and attempted to land there, in 
which case they were to resist them to the ut- 
most. ‘These orders were intended to prevent a 
breach of the treaty. 

46. The Corinthians, when their preparations 
were completed, sailed against Corcyra with a 
hundred and fifty ships,—ten Elean, twelve Me- 
garian, ten Leucadian, twenty-seven Ambraciot, 
one from Anactorium, and ninety of their own. 
The contingents of the several cities were com- 
manded by their own generals. The Corinthian 
commander was Xenocleides the son of Euthy- 
cles, with four others. The fleet sailed from 
Leucas, and, arriving at the mainland opposite 
Corcyra, came to anchor at Cheimerium in the 
country of Thesprotia. Cheimerium is only a 
harbour; above it, at some distance from the sea, © 
in that part of Thesprotia called Eleatis, lies 
the city of Ephyré, near which the Acherusian 
lake finds a way out to the sea; the river Acheron, 
whence the name is derived, flows through Thes- 
protia and falls into the lake. Another river, 
the Thyamis, forms the boundary of Thesprotia 
and Cestriné, and the promontory of Cheime- 
rium runs out between these two rivers. Here 
the Corinthians anchored and formed a camp. 

47, The Corcyreans, observing ‘their ap- 
proach, manned a hundred and ten ships. These, 
which were placed under the command of Mei- 
ciades, Adsimides, and Kurybatus, took up a po- 
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sition off one of the islands called Sybota; the 
ten Athenian ships accompanied them. The land 
forces occupied the promontory of Leucimne, 
whither a thousand Zacynthians had come to the 
aid of Corcyra. The Corinthians on their part 
were supported by a large force of barbariars, 
which collected on the mainland; for the inhabi- 
tants of this region have always been well dis- 
posed towards them. 

48. The Corinthians had now made their 
preparations, and, taking with them three days’ 
provisions, put off by night from Cheimerium, 
intending to give battle: at break of day they 
descried the Corcyrezan fleet, which had also put 
out to sea and was sailing to meet them. As soon 
as they saw one another, they ranged themselves 
in order of battle. On the right Corcyrean wing 
were the Athenian ships. The Corcyreans them- 
selves occupied the centre and the left wing, and 
were drawn up in three divisions, each under the 
command of one of the generals. On the right 
wing of the Corinthians were the Megarian and 
Ambraciot ships, in the centre the contingents 
of their other allies; they themselves with their 
swiftest vessels formed the left wing, which was 
opposed to the Athenians and to the right divi- 
sion of the Corcyreans. 

49. The standards were now raised on both 
sides, and the two fleets met and fought. The 
decks of both were crowded with heavy infan- 
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try, with archers and with javelin-men; for their 
naval arrangements were still of the old clumsy 
sort. ‘The engagement was obstinate, but more 
courage than skill was displayed, and it had al- 
most the appearance of a battle by land. When 
two ships once charged one another it was hardly 
possible to part company, for the throng of ves- 
sels was dense, and the hopes of victory lay 
chiefly in the heavy-armed, who maintained a 
steady fight upon the decks, the ships meanwhile 
remaining motionless. There were no attempts 
to break the enemy’s line* Brute force and 
rage made up for the want of tactics. Every- 
where the battle was a scene of tumult and con- 
fusion. At any point where they saw the Cor- 
cyreans distressed, the Athenians appeared and 
kept the enemy in check; but the generals, who 
were afraid of disobeying their instructions, 
would not begin the attack themselves. The 
Corinthians suffered most on their right wing. 
For the Corcyreans with twenty ships routed 
them, drove them in disorder to the shore, and 
sailed right up.to their encampment; there land- 
ing, they plundered and burnt the deserted tents. 
So in this part of the battle the Corinthians and 
their allies were worsted, and the Corcyreans 


4 Strange as it may seem, since the development of the iron- 
clad and modern strategy, dating from the time of Captain 
Mahan, some of the earlier naval battles of the Civil War 
were fought in very much the same way as the sea-fight near \ 
Cheimerium described by Thucydides. 
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prevailed. But the left wing of the Corin- 
thians, where their own ships were stationed, had 
greatly the advantage, because the Corcyrzans, 
whose numbers were originally inferior, had now 
twenty vessels detached in the pursuit. When 
the Athenians saw the distress of the Corcy- 
reans, they began to assist them more openly. 
At first they had abstained from actual collision, 
but when the Corcyreans fled outright and the 
Corinthians pressed them hard, then every man 
fell to work; all distinctions were forgotten ;— 
the time had arrived when Corinthian and Athe- 
nian were driven to attack one another. 

50. The Corinthians, having put to flight 
their enemies, never stopped to take in tow the 
hulls of the vessels which they had disabled, but 
fell upon the men; they rowed up and down 
and slew them, giving no quarter, and uninten- 
tionally killing their own friends; for they were 
not aware that their right wing had been de- 
feated. ‘There were so many ships on one side 
and on the other, and they covered so great an 
extent of water, that, when the engagement had 
once begun, it was hard among conquerors and 
conquered to distinguish friend from foe. For 
never before had two Hellenic navies so nu- 
merous met in battle. 

When the Corinthians had chased the Cor- 
cyreans to the shore, they turned their atten- 
tion to their own wrecks and the bodies of their 
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dead. Most of these were recovered by them 
and conveyed to Sybota, a desert harbour of 
Thesprotia, whither their barbarian allies had 
come to support them. They then formed afresh 
and once more made a movement towards the 
Corcyreans, who, taking such vessels as had not 
been disabled, and any others which they had 
in their docks, together with the Athenian ships, 
put out to meet them, dreading a descent upon 
Corcyra. It was now late in the day and the 
Pean had been already sounded for the onset, 
when the Corinthians suddenly began to row 
astern. They had descried sailing towards them 
twenty vessels which the Athenians had sent to 
reinforce the former ten, fearing what had ac- 
tually happened, that the Corcyrzeans would be 
defeated, and that the original squadron would 
be insufficient to protect them. 

51. The Corinthians, who had the first view 
of these vessels, suspecting that they were Athe- 
nian and that there were more of them than they 
saw, were beginning to retreat. ‘The Corcy- 
reans, owing to their position, could not see 
them, and they wondered why the Corinthians 
rowed astern. At length some of them who 
spied the advancing fleet exclaimed, “ Yonder 
are ships coming up;” and then the Corcyreans, 
as it was getting dark, likewise retired, and the 
Corinthians turned about and sailed away. Thus 
the two fleets separated after a battle which 
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lasted until nightfall. The twenty ships which 
came from Athens under the command of Glau- 
con the son of Leagrus, and Andocides the son 
of Leogoras, made their way through the wrecks 
and corpses and sailed into the Corcyrean sta- 
tion at Leucimné almost as soon as they were 
sighted. At first in the darkness the Corcyreeans 
feared that they were enemies, but they soon 
recognised them and the Athenian vessels came 
to anchor. 

52. On the next day the thirty Athenian and 
all the Corcyrean ships which were fit for serv- 
ice, wanting to ascertain whether the Corinthians 
would fight, sailed to the harbour at Sybota 
where their fleet lay. The Corinthians, putting 
out into deep water, drew up their ships in line 
and so remained, but they did not intend to 
begin the battle. For they saw that fresh ships, 
which had received no damage in the action, had 
arrived from Athens, and their own position was 
one of great difficulty. They had to guard the 
prisoners in their vessels, and there were no 
means of refitting in such a desert place. They 
were more disposed to consider how they should 
get home than to fight. For they feared that 
the Athenians, deeming the peace, now that 
blows had been exchanged, to be already broken, 
would intercept their return. 

53. They therefore determined to send a few 
men in a boat without a flag of truce to the 
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Athenians, and so test their intentions. ‘The 
men were to deliver the following message: 
“You do wrong, Athenians, to begin war and 
violate the treaty. We were only chastising our 
enemies, and you come with a hostile force and 
place yourselves between us and them. If it is 
your intention to hinder us from sailing to Cor- 
cyra, or whithersoever we choose, and you are 
going to break the treaty, take us first and deal 
with us as enemies.” Whereupon all the Cor- 
cyreans who were within hearing cried out 
“Take and kill them.” But the Athenians re- 
plied: “Men of Peloponnesus, we are not be- 
ginning war, and we are not violating the 
treaty; we are only aiding the Corcyreans here, 
who are our allies. If you mean to sail against 
Corcyra or any place belonging to the Corcy- 
reans, we will do our utmost to prevent you, 
but, if you want to go anywhere else, you may.” 

54. Reassured by this reply, the Corinthians 
prepared to sail home, first setting up a trophy 
at the Sybota which is on the mainland. ‘The 
Corcyrzans took up the wrecks and dead bodies 
which were carried towards them, the current 
and the wind which had risen during the night 
having scattered them in all directions. 'They 
then set up a rival trophy on the island of Sy- 
bota. Both parties claimed the victory, but on 
different grounds. The Corinthians had re- 
tained the advantage in the sea-fight until night- 
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fall, and had thus secured a greater number of 
wrecks and dead bodies; they had taken not less 
than a thousand prisoners and had disabled 
about seventy ships. The Corcyreans, on the 
other hand, had destroyed some thirty sail, and 
when reinforced by the Athenians had taken up 
the wrecks and dead bodies which had drifted in 
their direction; whereas the enemy on the even- 
ing of the battle had rowed astern at sight of the 
Athenian ships, and after their arrival had not 
come out against them from Sybota. Upon 
these grounds both sides raised trophies and 
claimed the victory. 

55. On their homeward voyage the Corin- 
thians took by stratagem Anactorium, a town 
situated at the mouth of the Ambracian Gulf, 
which they and the Corcyreans held in common; 
there they settled colonists of their own, and 
returned to Corinth. Of their Corcyrean cap- 
tives eight hundred who were slaves they sold, 
but two hundred and fifty they detained in 
prison, treating them with much consideration, 
in the hope that, when they returned, they would 
win over Corcyra to the Corinthian interest: it 
so happened that the majority of them were 
among the most influential men of the state. 
Thus the war ended to the advantage of Cor- 
cyra, and the Athenian fleet returned home. 
This was the first among the causes of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, the Corinthians alleging that 
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the Athenian fleet had taken part with the Cor- 
cyreans and had fought against them in a time 
of truce. 

56. There soon arose another cause of quarrel 
between the Athenians and Peloponnesians. 
Potidza, which is situated on the isthmus of Pal- 
lene, was originally a Corinthian colony, al- 
though at this time the tributary and ally of 
Athens. Now the Corinthians were forming 
plans of vengeance, and the Athenians, who sus- 
pected their intentions, commanded the Poti- 
deans to raze their walls on the side of Pallené 
and give hostages; also to send away and not 
to receive for the future the magistrates whom 
_ the Corinthians annually sent to them. For 
they were afraid lest the Potideans might be 
persuaded by the Corinthians and Perdiccas to 
revolt, and might induce the rest of Chalcidicé 
to follow their example. 

57. These measures of precaution were taken 
by the Athenians immediately after the sea-fight 
off Corcyra. The hostility of the Corinthians 
was no longer doubtful, and Perdiccas, king of 
Macedon, the son of Alexander, hitherto the 
friend and ally of Athens, had now become an 
enemy. He had quarrelled with the Athenians 
because they had made an alliance with his 
brother Philip and with Derdas, who were 
leagued against him. Alarmed by their attitude, 
he sent envoys to Sparta and did all he could to 
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stir up a war between Athens and the Pelopon- 
nese. He also sought the alliance of Corinth, 
for he had an eye to the revolt of Potidea; and 
he proposed to the Chalcidians and to the Bot- 
tiaans that they should join in the revolt, think- 
ing, that if he had the assistance of the neigh- 
bouring peoples, the difficulties of the war would 
be diminished. The Athenians became aware of 
his designs and resolved to forestall the revolt 
of the cities. They were already intending to 
send against Perdiccas thirty ships and a 
thousand hoplites under the command of Arch- 
estratus the son of Lycomedes, and ten others, 
and they told their admirals to take hostages 
from the Potidwans and to demolish their wall. 
They were also to keep a watch over the towns 
in the neighbourhood and prevent any attempt 
at rebellion. 

58. Meanwhile the Potideans sent envoys to 
the Athenians in the hope of persuading them 
to take no strong measures; but at the same time 
other envoys of theirs accompanied a Corinthian 
embassy to Lacedemon and exerted themselves 
to procure assistance in case of need. A long 
negotiation was carried on at Athens which came 
to no satisfactory result; the ships destined for 
Macedonia were also sent against Potidea. But 
at Lacedemon they were promised by the magis- 
trates that if the Athenians attacked Potidea 
they would invade Attica. So they seized the 
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opportunity and revolted: the Chalcidians and 
Bottizans swore alliance with them and joined 
in the revolt. Perdiccas persuaded the Chalci- 
dians to abandon and pull down their towns on 
the sea-coast, and settling at Olynthus inland, 
there to form one strong city. On their removal 
he gave them part of his own territory of Myg- 
donia about the lake Bolbé to cultivate while 
the contest lasted. So, dismantling their cities, 
they settled up the country and made prepara- 
tion for war. 

59. The Athenians, when the thirty ships ar- 
rived in Chalcidicé, found that Potidza and the 
other cities had already revolted. Whereupon 
the generals, thinking that they were not able 
without a stronger force to act against all the 
rebels as well as against Perdiccas, directed their 
attention to Macedonia, which was their original 
destination, and there carried on a regular cam- 
paign in concert with Philip and the brothers of 
Derdas, who had invaded the country from the 
interior. 

60. Now that Potidea had revolted and the 
Athenian ships were on the coast of Macedonia, 
the Corinthians grew anxious about the town; 
they felt that the danger came home to them, 
and despatched thither volunteers of their own 
and other troops whom they attracted by pay 
from various parts of the Peloponnese, number- 
ing in all sixteen hundred hoplites and four 
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hundred light-armed. Their commander was 
Aristeus the son of Adeimantus, who had always 
been a great friend of the Potidzans; it was 
mainly out of regard for him that most of the 
Corinthian soldiers volunteered on the expedi- 
tion. They arrived in Chalcidicé forty days 
after the revolt of Potidea. 

61. The news of the revolt in Chalcidicé 
quickly reached Athens, and the Athenians, 
when they heard that Aristeus had come with 
reinforcements, sent against the revolted towns 
forty ships and two thousand of their own hop- 
lites under the command of Callias the son of 
Calliades, and four others. The expedition, sail- 
ing first of all to Macedonia, found that the 
former thousand had just taken Thermé and 
were blockading Pydna; they joined in the siege 
themselves; but before long the Athenian army 
were constrained to come to an understanding 
and make an alliance with Perdiccas. For 
Potidea, now that Aristeus had arrived, urgently 
demanded their presence; so they prepared to 
quit Macedonia. They first marched out of 
their way to Beroea, which they attempted to 
take without success. Returning to their route, 
they moved on by land towards Potidea with. 
three thousand hoplites of their own and a large 
force of allies; they had also six hundred Mace- 
donian horse, who fought under Philip and Pau- 
sanias; meanwhile their ships, in number seventy, 
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sailed along the coast. Proceeding by slow 
marches, they arrived on the third day at Gigo- 
nus and there encamped. 

62. The Potideans and the Peloponnesian 
force under Aristeus had now taken up a po- 
sition at the isthmus on the side towards Olyn- 
thus, where they awaited the coming of the Athe- 
nians; they held their market outside the walls 
of Potidwa. The allies had chosen Aristeus gen- 
eral of all the infantry, and of the cavalry Per- 
diccas, for he had no sooner joined than he 
again deserted the Athenians and was now 
fighting on the side of the Potideans, having 
appointed Iolaus to be his lieutenant at home. 
The plan of Aristeus was as follows: His own 
army was to remain on the isthmus and watch 
for the approach of the Athenians, while the 
Chalcidians, their allies from beyond the isth- 
mus, and the two hundred horse furnished by 
Perdiccas were stationed at Olynthus; and as 
soon as the Athenians attacked Aristeus him- 
self and his army, they were to fall upon them 
in the, rear; thus the enemy would be assailed on 
both sides. But Callias the Athenian general 
and his colleagues sent the Macedonian horse 
and a few of the allied troops towards Olynthus 
that they might check any movement in that 
quarter, while they themselves, quitting their 
position, marched against Potidea. When they 
had reached the isthmus and saw the enemy 
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preparing for battle, they did the same. The 
two armies soon closed. The wing led by Aris- 
teus, which was composed of his Corinthian fol- 
lowers and other picked troops, routed their op- 
ponents and chased themi far away; but the rest 
of the army, both Potideans and Peloponne- 
sians, were defeated by the Athenians and fled 
into the city. 

63. Aristeus, when he returned from the pur- 
suit and perceived that the other wing of his 
army was defeated, hesitated whether he should 
make for Olynthus or return to Potidea. Both 
courses were hazardous; but at last he deter- 
mined to contract his troops into the smallest 
compass and force his way at full speed into 
Potidea. Harassed by the missiles of the enemy 
he pushed forward through the water along the 
bank in front of the sea-wall, not without loss; 
but he contrived to save the greater part of his 
men. When the battle began, the allies of the 
Potidzans in Olynthus, which is only about seven 
miles distant, and is visible from Potidza, see- 
ing the signals raised, came out a little way to 
support their friends; and the Macedonian horse 
drew up in order of battle to oppose them. But 
victory quickly declared for the Athenians; and 
when the signals were torn down the Olynthian 
auxiliaries retired within the walls, and the Mace- 
donians rejoined the Athenians: thus on neither 
side did the cavalry take any part in the action. 
The Athenians raised a trophy and granted the 
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Potidzans a truce for the burial of their dead. 
Of the Potideans and their allies, there fell 
somewhat less than three hundred; of the Athe- 
nians, a hundred and fifty, and their general 
Callias. 

64. The Athenians instantly blockaded the 
town on the side towards the isthmus, raising a 
wall which they guarded; but the side towards 
Pallené was left open. They were conscious 
that they were too weak both to guard the isth- 
mus and, crossing over to Pallené, there to build 
another wall; they feared that their forces if di- 
vided would be attacked by the Potidzans and 
their allies. Afterwards, when the Athenians 
at home heard that on the side towards Pallené 
Potidza was not invested, they sent out sixteen 
hundred hoplites of their own under the com- 
mand of Phormio the son of Asopius. On his 
arrival in Pallené he made Aphytis his head- 
quarters, and brought his army by slow marches 
up to Potidza, wasting the country as he went 
along. No one came out to meet him, and so 
he built a wall towards Pallenée. Potidza was 
now closely invested on both sides, while the 
Athenian ships, lying off the city, cut off all 
communication from the sea. 

65. Aristeus despaired of saving the place 
unless aid came from Peloponnesus or he was 
relieved in some unforeseen manner. Being 
anxious to husband provisions, he proposed to 
the garrison that they should avail themselves 
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of the first favourable wind and sail away, leav- 
ing behind five hundred men, of whom he of- 
fered to be one. But they would not listen to 
him; so, wanting to do the best he could, and to 
further the Peloponnesian interests beyond the 
walls, he sailed out undiscovered by the Athe- 
nian guard-ships. He did not leave the country, 
but assisted the Chalcidians in carrying on the 
war. He succeeded in cutting off a large force 
of Sermylians by an ambuscade which he laid 
near their city; he also exerted himself to ob- 
tain aid from Peloponnesus. Phormio with his 
sixteen hundred hoplites, now that Potidea was 
invested, ravaged Chalcidicé and Botticé, and 
captured several places. 

66. Such were the causes of ill-feeling which 
at this time existed between the Athenians and 
Peloponnesians: the Corinthians complaining 
that the Athenians were blockading their colony 
of Potidea, and a Corinthian and Peloponnesian 
garrison in it; the Athenians rejoining that a 
member of the Peloponnesian confederacy had 
excited to revolt a state which was an ally and 
tributary of theirs, and that they had now 
openly joined the Potidzans, and were fighting 
on their side. The Peloponnesian war, how- 
ever, had not yet broken out; the peace still 
continued; for thus far the Corinthians had 
acted alone. 

67. But now, seeing Potidea besieged, they 
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bestirred themselves in earnest. Corinthian 
troops were shut up within the walls, and they 
were afraid of losing the town; so without de- 
lay they invited the allies to meet at Sparta. 
There they inveighed against the Athenians, 
whom they affirmed to have broken the treaty 
and to be wronging the Peloponnese. The 
fHiginetans did not venture to send envoys 
openly, but secretly they acted with the Corin- 
thians, and were among the chief instigators of 
the war, declaring that they had been robbed of 
the independence which the treaty guaranteed 
them. The Lacedemonians themselves then 
proceeded to summon any of the allies who had 
similar charges to bring against the Athenians, 
and calling their own ordinary assembly told 
them to speak. Several of them came forward 
and stated their wrongs. The Megarians al- 
leged, among other grounds of complaint, that 
they were excluded from all harbours within 
the Athenian dominion and from the Athenian 
market, contrary to the treaty. The Corinthians 
waited until the other allies had stirred up the 
Lacedemonians; at length they came forward, 
and, last of all, spoke as follows: 

68. “The spirit of trust, Lacedzemonians, 
which animates your own political and social 
life, makes you distrust others who, like our- 
selves, have something unpleasant to say, and this 
temper of mind, though favourable to modera- 
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tion, too often leaves you in ignorance of what 
is going on outside your own country. Time 
after time we have warned you of the mis- 
chief which the Athenians would do to us, but 
instead of taking our words to heart, you chose 
to suspect that we only spoke from interested 
motives. And this is the reason why you have 
brought the allies to Sparta too late, not before 
but after the injury has been inflicted, and when 
they are smarting under the sense of it. Which 
of them all has a better right to speak than 
ourselves, who have the heaviest accusations to 
make, outraged as we are by the Athenians, and 
neglected by you? If the crimes which they 
are committing against Hellas were being done 
in a corner, then you might be ignorant, and we 
should have to inform you of them: but now, 
what need of many words? Some of us, as you 
see, have been already enslaved; they are at this 
moment intriguing against others, notably 
against allies of ours; and long ago they had 
made all their preparations in the prospect of 
war. Else why did they seduce from her alle- 
giance Corcyra, which they still hold in defiance 
of us, and why are they blockading Potidzxa, 
the latter a most advantageous post for the 
command of the Thracian peninsula, the former 
a great naval power which might have assisted 
the Peloponnesians? 

69. “ And the blame of all this rests on you; 
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for you originally allowed them to fortify their 
city after the Persian War, and afterwards to 
build their Long Walls; and to this hour you 
have gone on defrauding of liberty their unfor- 
tunate subjects, and are now beginning to take 
it away from your own allies. For the true en- 
slaver of a people is he who can put an end to 
their slavery but has no care about it; and all 
the more, if he be reputed the champion of 
liberty in Hellas. And so we have met at last, 
but with what difficulty! and even now we have 
no definite object. By this time we ought to 
have been considering, not whether we are 
wronged, but how we are to be revenged. ‘The 
aggressor is not now threatening, but advanc- 
ing; he has made up his mind, while we are re- 
solved about nothing. And we know too well 
how by slow degrees and with stealthy steps 
the Athenians encroach upon their neighbours. 
While they think that you are too dull to ob- 
serve them, they are more careful, but, when 
they know that you wilfully overlook their ag- 
gressions, they will strike and not spare. Of all 
Hellenes, Lacedzemonians, you are the only peo- 
ple who never do anything: on the approach of 
an enemy you are content to defend yourselves 
against him, not by acts, but by intentions, and 
seek to overthrow him, not in the infancy but 
in the fulness of his strength. How came you 
to be considered safe? That reputation of yours 
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was never justified by facts. We all know that 
the Persian made his way from the ends of the 
earth against Peloponnesus before you encoun- 
tered him in a worthy manner; and now you are 
blind to the doings of the Athenians, who are 
not at a distance as he was, but close at hand. 
Instead of attacking your enemy, you wait to 
be attacked, and take the chances of a struggle 
which has been deferred until his power is 
doubled. And you know that the Barbarian 
miscarried chiefly through his own errors; and 
that we have oftener been delivered from these 
very Athenians by blunders of their own, than 
by any aid from you. Some have already been 
ruined by the hopes which you inspired in them; 
for so entirely did they trust you that they took 
no precautions themselves. ‘These things we say 
in no accusing or hostile spirit—let that be un- 
derstood—but by way of expostulation. For 
men expostulate with erring friends; they bring 
accusation against enemies who have done them 
a wrong. 

70. “ And surely we have a right to find fault 
with our neighbours, if any one ever had. There 
are important interests at stake to which, as 
far as we can see, you are insensible. And you 
have never considered what manner of men are 
these Athenians with whom you will have to 
fight, and how utterly unlike yourselves. They 
are revolutionary, equally quick in the concep- 
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tion and in the execution of every new plan; 
while you are conservative—careful only to keep 
what you have, originating nothing, and not act- 
ing even when action is most urgent. They are 
bold beyond their strength; they run risks which 
prudence would condemn; and in the midst of 
misfortune they are full of hope. Whereas it is 
your nature, though strong, to act feebly; when 
your plans are most prudent, to distrust them; 
and when calamities come upon you, to think 
that you will never be delivered from them. They 
are impetuous, and you are dilatory; they are 
always abroad, and you are always at home. For 
they hope to gain something by leaving their 
homes; but you are afraid that any new enter- 
prise may imperil what you have already. When 
conquerors, they pursue their victory to the ut- 
most; when defeated, they fall back the least. 
Their bodies they devote to their country as 
though they belonged to other men; their true 
self is their mind, which is most truly their own 
when employed in her service. When they do 
not carry out an intention which they have 
formed, they seem to themselves to have sus- 
tained a personal bereavement; when an enter- 
prise succeeds, they have gained a mere instal- 
ment of what is to come; but if they fail, they 
‘ at once conceive new hopes and so fill up the 
void. With them alone to hope is to have, for 
they lose not a moment in the execution of an 
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idea. This is the lifelong task, full of danger 
and toil, which they are always imposing upon 
themselves. None enjoy their good things less, 
because they are always seeking for more. To 
do their duty is their only holiday, and they 
deem the quiet of inaction to be as disagreeable 
as the most tiresome business. If a man should 
say of them, in a word, that they were born 
neither to have peace themselves, nor to allow 
peace to other men, he would simply speak the 
truth. 

71. “In the face of such an enemy, Lacede- 
monians, you persist in doing nothing. You do 
not see that peace is best secured by those who 
use their strength justly, but whose attitude 
shows that they have no intention of submitting 
to wrong. Justice with you seems to consist in 
giving no annoyance to others and in defending 
yourselves only against positive injury. But 
this policy would hardly be successful, even if 
your neighbours were like yourselves; and in 
the present case, as we pointed out just now, 
your ways compared with theirs are old-fash- 
ioned. And, as in the arts, so also in politics, 
the new must always prevail over the old. In 
settled times the traditions of government 
should be observed: but when circumstances are 
changing and men are compelled to meet them, 
much originality is required. ‘The Athenians 
have had a wider experience, and therefore the 
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administration of their state unlike yours has 
been greatly reformed. But here let your pro- 
crastination end; send an army at once into At- 
tica and assist your allies, especially the Poti- 
deans, to whom your word is pledged. Do not 
betray friends and kindred into the hands of 
their worst enemies; or drive us in despair to seek 
the alliance of others; in taking such a course we 
should be doing nothing wrong either before the 
gods who are the witnesses of our oaths, or be- 
fore men whose eyes are upon us. For the true 
breakers of treaties are not those who, when for- 
saken, turn to others, but those who forsake al- 
lies whom they have sworn to defend. We will 
remain your friends if you choose to bestir your- 
selves; for we should be guilty of an impiety if. 
we deserted you without cause; and we shall not 
easily find allies equally congenial to us. Take 
heed then: you have inherited from your fathers 
the leadership of Peloponnesus; see that her 
greatness suffers no diminution at your 
hands.” 

72. Thus spoke the Corinthians. Now there 
happened to be staying at Lacedeamon an Athe- 
nian embassy which had come on other business, 
and when the envoys heard what the Corinthians 
had said, they felt bound to go before the Lace- 
dzmonian assembly, not with the view of an- 
swering the accusations brought against them by 
the cities, but they wanted to put the whole 
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question before the Lacedemonians, and make 
them understand that they should take time to 
deliberate and not be rash. ‘They also desired 
to set forth the greatness of their city, remind- 
ing the elder men of what they knew, and in- 
forming the younger of what lay beyond their 
experience. They thought that their words 
would sway the Lacedemonians in the direction 
of peace. So they came and said that, if they 
might be allowed, they too would like to ad- 
dress the people. The Lacedemonians invited 
them to come forward, and they spoke as fol- 
lows: 

73. “We were not sent here to argue with 
your allies, but on a special mission; observing, 
however, that no small outcry has arisen against 
us, we have come forward, not to answer the 
accusations which they bring (for you are not 
judges before whom either we or they have to 
plead), but to prevent you from lending too 
ready an ear to their bad advice and so deciding 
wrongly about a very serious question. We pro- 
pose also, in reply to the wider charges which 
are raised against us, to show that what we have 
acquired we hold rightfully and that our city is 
not to be despised. 

“Of the ancient deeds handed down by tradi- 
tion and which no eye of any one who hears us 
ever saw, why should we speak? But of the 
Persian War, and other events which you your- 
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selves remember, speak we must, although we 
have brought them forward so often that the 
repetition of them is disagreeable to us. When 
we faced those perils we did so for the common 
benefit: in the solid good you shared, and of the 
glory, whatever good there may be in that, we 
would not be wholly deprived. Our words are 
not designed to deprecate hostility, but to set 
forth in evidence the character of the city with 
which, unless you are very careful, you will soon 
be involved in war. We tell you that we, first 
and alone, dared to engage with the Barbarian 
at Marathon, and that when he came again, 
being too weak to defend ourselves by land, we 
and our whole people embarked on shipboard 
and shared with the other Hellenes in the victory 
of Salamis. Thereby he was prevented from 
sailing to the Peloponnesus and ravaging city 
after city; for against so mighty a fleet how 
could you have helped one another? He himself 
is the best witness of our words; for when he 
was once defeated at sea, he felt that his power 
was gone and quickly retreated with the greater 
part of his army. 

74. “The event proved undeniably that the 
fate of Hellas depended on her navy. And the 
three chief elements of success were contributed 
by us; namely, the greatest number of ships, the 
ablest general, the most devoted patriotism. The 
ships in all numbered four hundred, and of these, 
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our own contingent amounted to nearly two- 
thirds. To the influence of Themistocles our 
general it was chiefly due that we fought in the 
strait, which was confessedly our salvation; and 
for this service you yourselves honoured him | 
above any stranger who ever visited you. 
Thirdly, we displayed the most extraordinary 
courage and devotion; there was no one to help 
us by land; for up to our frontier those who lay 
in the enemy’s path were already slaves; so we 
determined to leave our city and sacrifice our 
homes. Even in that extremity we did not 
choose to desert the cause of the allies who still 
resisted, or by dispersing ourselves to become 
useless to them; but we embarked and fought, 
taking no offence at your failure to assist us 
sooner. We maintain then that we rendered you 
a service at least as great as you rendered us. 
The cities from which you came to help us were 
still inhabited and you might hope to return to 
them; your concern was for yourselves and not 
for us; at any rate you remained at a distance 
while we had anything to lose. But we went 
forth from a city which was no more, and fought 
for one of which there was small hope; and yet 
we saved ourselves, and bore our part in saving 
you. If, in order to preserve our land, like 
other states, we had gone over to the Persians 
at first, or afterwards had not ventured to em- 
bark because our ruin was already complete, it 
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would have been useless for you with your weak 
navy to fight at sea, but everything would have 
gone quietly just as the Persian desired. 

75. “ Considering, Lacedemonians, the energy 
and sagacity which we then displayed, do we 
deserve to be so bitterly hated by the other 
Hellenes merely because we have an empire? 
That empire was not acquired by force; but you 
would not stay and make an end of the Bar- 
barian, and the allies came of their own accord 
and asked us to be their leaders. The subse- 
quent development of our power was originally 
forced upon us by circumstances; fear was our 
first motive; afterwards honour, and then inter- 
est stepped in. And when we had incurred the 
hatred of most of our allies; when some of them 
had already revolted and been subjugated, and 
you were no longer the friends to us which you 
once had been, but suspicious and ill-disposed, 
how could we without great risk relax our hold? 
For the cities as fast as they fell away from us 
would have gone over to you. And no man is 
to be reproached who seizes every possible ad- 
vantage when the danger is so great. 

76. “ At all events, Lacedemonians, we may 
retort that you, in the exercise of your suprem- 
acy, manage the cities of Peloponnesus to suit 
your own views; and that if you, and not we, 
had persevered in the command of the allies long 
enough to be hated, you would have been quite 
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as intolerable to them as we are, and would have 
been compelled, for the sake of your own safety, 
to rule with a strong hand. An empire was of- 
fered to us: can you wonder that, acting as 
human nature always will, we accepted it and 
refused to give it up again, constrained by three 
all-powerful motives, honour, fear, interest? We 
are not the first who have aspired to rule; the 
world has ever held that the weaker must be 
kept down by the stronger. And we think that 
we are worthy of power; and there was a time 
when you thought so too; but now, when you 
mean expediency you talk about justice. Did 
justice ever deter any one from taking by force 
whatever he could? Men who indulge the nat- 
ural ambition of empire deserve credit if they 
are in any degree more careful of justice than 
they need be. How moderate we are would 
speedily appear if others took our place; in- 
deed our very moderation, which should be our 
glory, has been. unjustly converted into a re- 
proach. 

77. “ For because in our suits with our allies, 
regulated by treaty, we do not even stand upon 
our rights, but have instituted the practice of 
deciding them at Athens and by Athenian law, 
we are supposed to be litigious. None of our 
opponents observe why others, who exercise do- 
minion elsewhere and are less moderate than 
we are in their dealings with their subjects, es- 
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cape this reproach. Why is it? Because men 
who practise violence have no longer any need 
of law. But we are in the habit of meeting our 
allies on terms of equality, and, therefore, if 
through some legal decision of ours, or exercise 
of our imperial power, contrary to their own 
ideas of right, they suffer ever so little, they are 
not grateful for our moderation in leaving them 
so much, but are far more offended at their 
trifling loss than if we had from the first plun- 
dered them in the face of day, laying aside all 
thought of law. For then they would them- 
selves have admitted that the weaker must give 
way to the stronger. Mankind resent injustice 
more than violence, because the one seems to be 
an unfair advantage taken by an equal, the 
other is the irresistible force of a superior. 
They were patient under the yoke of the Per- 
sian who inflicted on them far more grievous 
wrongs; but now our dominion is odious in their 
eyes. And no wonder: the ruler of the day is 
always detested by his subjects. And should 
your empire supplant ours, may not you lose 
the good-will which you owe to the fear of us? 
Lose it you certainly will, if you mean again 
to exhibit the temper of which you gave a 
specimen when, for a short time, you led the 
confederacy against the Persian. For the in- 
stitutions under which you live are incompatible 
with those of foreign states; and further, when 
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any of you goes abroad, he respects neither 
these nor any other Hellenic customs. 

78. “Do not then be hasty in deciding a ques- 
tion which is serious; and do not, by listening to 
representations and complaints which concern 
others, bring trouble upon yourselves. Realise, 
while there is time, the inscrutable nature of 
war; and how when protracted it generally ends 
in becoming a mere matter of chance, over which 
neither of us can have any control, the event 
being equally unknown and equally hazardous 
to both. The misfortune is that in their hurry 
to go to war, men begin with blows, and when 
a reverse comes upon them, then have recourse 
to words. But neither you, nor we, have as yet 
committed this mistake; and therefore, while 
both of us can still choose the prudent part, we 
tell you not to break the peace or violate your 
oaths. Let our differences be determined by 
arbitration, according to the treaty. If you re- 
fuse we call to witness the gods, by whom your 
oaths were sworn, that you are the authors of 
the war; and we will do our best to strike in 
return.” 

79. When the Lacedemonians had heard the 
charges brought by the allies against the Athe- 
nians, and their rejoinder, they ordered every- 
body but themselves to withdraw, and deliber- 
ated alone. ‘The majority were agreed that 
there was now a clear case against the Athe- 
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nians, and that they must fight at once. But 
Archidamus their king, who was held to be both 
an able and a prudent man, came forward and 
spoke as follows: 

80. “ At my age, Lacedemonians, I have had 
experience of many wars, and I see several of 
you who are as old as I am, and who will not, 
as men too often do, desire war because they 
have never known it, or in the belief that it is 
either a good or a safe thing. Any one who 
calmly reflects will find that the war about which 
you are now deliberating is likely to be a very 
great one. When we encounter our neighbours 
in the Peloponnese, their mode of fighting is 
like ours, and they are all within a short march. 
But when we have to do with men whose coun- 
try is a long way off, and who are most skilful 
seamen and thoroughly provided with the means 
of war,—having wealth, private and public, 
ships, horses, infantry, and a population larger 
than is to be found in any single Hellenic ter- 
ritory, not to speak of the numerous allies who 
pay them tribute,—is this a people against whom 
we can lightly take up arms or plunge into a 
contest unprepared? To what do we trust? To 
our navy? There we are inferior; and to exer- 
cise and train ourselves until we are a match 
for them, will take time. To our money? 
Nay, but in that we are weaker still; we have 
none in a common treasury, and we are never 
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willing to contribute out of our private 
means. | 

81. “Perhaps some one may be encouraged 
by the superior equipment and numbers of our 
infantry, which will enable us regularly to in- 
vade and ravage their lands. But their empire 
extends to distant countries, and they will be 
able to introduce supplies by sea. Or, again, 
we may try to stir up revolts among their allies. 
But these are mostly islanders, and we shall have 
to employ a fleet in their defence, as well as in 
our own. How then shall we carry on the war? 
For if we can neither defeat them at sea, nor 
deprive them of the revenues by which their 
navy is maintained, we shall get the worst of it. 
And having gone so far, we shall no longer be 
able even to make peace with honour, especially 
if we are believed to have begun the quarrel. 
We must not for one moment flatter ourselves 
that if we do but ravage their country the war 
will be at an end. Nay, I fear that we shall 
bequeath it to our children; for the Athenians 
with their high spirit will never barter their lib- 
erty to save their land, or be terrified like novices 
at the sight of war. 

82. “ Not that I would have you shut your 
eyes to their designs and abstain from unmask- 
ing them, or tamely suffer them to injure our 
allies. But do not take up arms yet. Let us 
first send and remonstrate with them: we need 
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not let them know positively whether we intend 
to go to war or not. In the meantime our own 
preparations may be going forward; we may 
seek for allies wherever we can find them, 
whether in Hellas or among the Barbarians, who 
will supply our deficiencies in ships and money. 
Those who, like ourselves, are exposed to Athe- 
nian intrigue cannot be blamed if in self-defence 
they seek the aid, not of Hellenes only, but 
of Barbarians. And we must develop our own 
resources to the utmost. If they listen to our 
ambassadors, well and good; but, if not, in two 
or three years’ time we shall be in a stronger 
position, should we then determine to attack 
them. Perhaps too when they begin to see that 
we are getting ready, and that our words are to 
be interpreted by our actions, they may be more 
likely to yield; for their fields will be still un- 
touched and their goods undespoiled, and it will 
be in their power to save them by their decision. 
Think of their land simply in the light of a 
hostage, all the more valuable in proportion as 
it is better cultivated; you should spare it as long 
as you can, and not by reducing them to despair 
make their resistance more obstinate. For if 
we allow ourselves to be stung into premature 
action by the reproaches of our allies, and 
waste their country before we are ready, we 
shall only involve Peloponnesus in more and 
more difficulty and disgrace. Charges brought 
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by cities or persons against one another can be 
satisfactorily arranged; but when a great con- 
federacy, in order to satisfy private grudges, 
undertakes a war of which no man can foresee 
the issue, it is not easy’to terminate it with 
honour. 

83. “ And let no one think that there is any 
want of courage in cities so numerous hesitating 
to attack a single one. The allies of the Athe- 
nians are not less numerous; they pay them 
tribute too; and war is not an affair of arms, 
but of money which gives to arms their use, and 
which is needed above all things when a conti- 
nental is fighting against a maritime power: let 
us find money first, and then we may safely al- 
low our minds to be excited by the speeches of 
our allies. We, on whom the future responsi- 
bility, whether for good or evil, will chiefly fall, 
should calmly reflect on the consequences which 
may follow. 

84. “Do not be ashamed of the slowness and 
procrastination with which they are so fond of 
charging you; if you begin the war in haste, you 
will end it at your leisure, because you took up 
arms without sufficient preparation. Remember 
that we have always been citizens of a free and 
most illustrious state, and that for us the policy 
which they condemn may well be the truest good 
sense and discretion. It is a policy which has 
saved us from growing insolent in prosperity or 
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giving way under adversity, like other men. We 
are not stimulated by the allurements of  flat- 
tery into dangerous courses of which we disap- 
prove; nor are we goaded by offensive charges 
into compliance with any man’s wishes. Our 
habits of discipline make us both brave and wise; 
brave, because the spirit of loyalty quickens the 
sense of honour, and the sense of honour inspires 
courage; wise, because we are not so highly edu- 
cated that we have learned to despise the laws, 
and are too severely trained and of too loyal a 
spirit to disobey them. We have not acquired 
that useless over-intelligence which makes a man 
an excellent critic of an enemy’s plans, but para- 
lyses him in the moment of action. We think 
that the wits of our enemies are as good as our 
own, and that the element of fortune cannot be 
forecast in words. Let us assume that they have 
common prudence, and let our preparations be, 
not words, but deeds. Our hopes ought not to 
rest on the probability of their making mis- 
takes, but on our own caution and foresight. 
We should remember that one man is much the 
same as another, and that he is best who is 
trained in the severest school. 

85. “ These are principles which our fathers 
have handed down to us, and we maintain to 
our lasting benefit; we must not lose sight of 
them, and when many lives and much wealth, 
many cities and a great name are at stake, we 
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must not be hasty, or make up our minds in a 
few short hours; we must take time. We can 
afford to wait, when others cannot, because we 
are strong. And now, send to the Athenians 
and remonstrate with them about Potidea first, 
and also about the other wrongs of which your 
allies complain. They say that they are willing 
to have the matter tried; and against one who 
offers to submit to justice you must not proceed 
as against a criminal until his cause has been 
heard. In the meantime prepare for war. This 
decision will be the best for yourselves and the 
most formidable to your enemies.” 

Thus spoke Archidamus. Last of all, Sthene- 
laidas, at that time one of the Ephors, came 
forward and addressed the Lacedemonians as 
follows: 

86. “I do not know what the long speeches 
of the Athenians mean. They have been loud 
in their own praise, but they do not pretend to 
say that they are dealing honestly with our allies 
and with the Peloponnesus. If they behaved 
well in the Persian War and are now behaving 
badly to us they ought to be punished twice 
over, because they were once good men and have 
become bad. But we are the same now as we 
were then, and we shall not do our duty if we 
allow our allies to be ill-used, and put off help- 
ing them, for they cannot put off their troubles. 
Others may have money and ships and horses, 
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but we have brave allies and we must not betray 
them to the Athenians. If they were suffering 
in word only, by words and legal processes their 
wrongs might be redressed; but now there is not 
a moment to be lost, and we must help them 
with all our might. Let no one tell us that we 
should take time to think when we are suffering 
injustice. Nay, we reply, those who mean to do 
injustice should take a long time to think. 
Wherefore, Lacedemonians, prepare for war as 
the honour of Sparta demands. Withstand the 
advancing power of Athens. Do not let us be- 
tray our allies, but, with the gods on our side, 
let us attack the evil-doer.” 

87. When Sthenelaidas had thus spoken he, 
being Ephor, himself put the question to the 
Lacedemonian assembly. Their custom is to 
signify their decision by cries and not by voting. 
But he professed himself unable to tell on which ° 
side was the louder cry, and wishing to call 
forth a demonstration which might encourage 
the warlike spirit, he said, “Whoever of you, 
Lacedemonians, thinks that the treaty has been 
broken and that the Athenians are in the wrong, 
let him rise and go yonder” (pointing to a par- 
ticular spot), “and those who think otherwise 
to the other side.” So the assembly rose and 
divided, and it was determined by a large ma- 
jority that the treaty had been broken. The 
Lacedzmonians then recalled the allies and told 
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them that in their judgment the Athenians were 
guilty, but that they wished to hold a general 
assembly of the allies and take a vote from them 
all; then the war, if they approved of it, might 
be undertaken by commen consent. Having ac- 
complished their purpose, the allies returned 
home; and the Athenian envoys, when their er- 
rand was done, returned likewise. Thirteen 
years of the thirty years’ peace which was con- 
cluded after the recovery of Kubcea had elapsed 
and the fourteenth year had begun when the 
Lacedeemonian assembly decided that the treaty 
had been broken. 

88. In arriving at this decision and resolving 
to go to war, the Lacedemonians were in- 
fluenced, not so much by the speeches of their 
allies, as by the fear of the Athenians and of 
their increasing power. For they saw the greater 
part of Hellas already subject to them. 

89. How the Athenians attained the position 
in which they rose to greatness I will now pro- 
ceed to describe. When the Persians, defeated — 
by the Hellenes on sea and land, had retreated 
from Europe, and the remnant of the fleet which 
had taken refuge at Mycalé, had there perished, 
Leotychides, the Lacedemonian king, who had 
commanded the Hellenes in the battle, returned 
home with the allies from Peloponnesus. But 
the Athenians and their allies from Ionia and 
the Hellespont, who had now revolted from the 
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king, persevered and besieged Sestos, at that 
_time still in the hands of the Persians. Remain- 
ing there through the winter they took the place, 
which the Barbarians deserted. The allies then 
sailed back from the Hellespont to their respec- 
tive homes. Meanwhile the Athenian people, 
now quit of the Barbarians, fetched their wives, 
their children, and the remains of their property 
from the places in which they had been deposited, 
and set to work, rebuilding the city and the 
walls. Of the old line of wall but a small part 
was left standing. Most of the houses were 
in ruins, a few only remaining in which the chief 
men of the Persians had lodged. 

90. The Lacedemonians knew what would 
happen and sent an embassy to Athens. They 
would rather themselves have seen neither the 
Athenians nor any one else protected by a wall; 
but their main motive was the importunity of 
their allies, who dreaded not only the Athenian 
navy, which had until lately been quite small, 
but also the spirit which had animated them in 
the Persian War. So the Lacedemonians re- 
quested them not to restore their walls, but on 
the contrary to join with them in razing the for- 
tifications of other towns outside the Pelopon- 
nesus which had them standing. They did not 
reveal their real wishes or the suspicion which 
they entertained of the Athenians, but argued 
that the Barbarian, if he again attacked them, 
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would then have no strong place which he could 
make his head-quarters as he had lately made 
Thebes. Peloponnesus would be a sufficient re- 
treat for all Hellas and a good base of opera- 
tions. To this the Athenians, by the advice of 
Themistocles, replied, that they would send an 
' embassy of their own to discuss the matter, and 
so got rid of the Spartan envoys. He then pro- 
posed that he should himself start at once for 
Sparta, and that they should give him colleagues 
who were not to go immediately, but were to 
wait until the wall reached the lowest height 
which could possibly be defended. The whole 
people, who were in the city, men, women, and 
children, should join in the work, and they must 
spare no building, private or public, which could 
be of use, but demolish them all. Having given 
these instructions and intimated that he would 
manage affairs at Sparta, he departed. On his 
arrival he did not at once present himself of- 
ficially to the magistrates, but delayed and made 
excuses; and when any of them asked him “ why 
he did not appear before the assembly,” he said 
“that he was waiting for his colleagues, who 
had been detained by some engagement; he was 
daily expecting them, and wondered that they 
had not appeared.” 

91. The friendship of the Lacedeamonian 
magistrates for Themistocles induced them to 
believe him; but when everybody who came from 
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Athens declared positively that the wall was 
building and had already reached a considerable 
height, they knew not what to think. He, aware 
of their suspicions, desired them not to be misled 
by reports, but to send to Athens men whom 
they could trust out of their own number who 
would see for themselves and bring back word. 
They agreed; and he at the same time privately 
instructed the Athenians to detain the envoys as 
quietly as they could, and not let them go until 
he and his colleagues had got safely home. For 
by this time Habronichus the son of Lysicles, 
and Aristides the son of Lysimachus, who were 
joined with him in the embassy, had arrived, 
bringing the news that the wall was of sufficient 
height; and he was afraid that the Lacedemo- 
nians, when they heard the truth, might not al- 
low them to return. So the Athenians detained 
the envoys, and Themistocles, coming before the 
Lacedemonians, at length declared in so many 
words that Athens was now provided with walls 
and could protect her citizens; henceforward, 
if the Lacedemonians or their allies wished at 
any time to negotiate, they must deal with the 
Athenians as with men who knew quite well what 
was for their own and the common good. When 
they boldly resolved to leave their city and go 
on board ship, they did not first ask the advice 
of the Lacedemonians, and, when the two states 
met in council, their own judgment had been as 
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good as that of any one. And now they had 
arrived at an independent opinion that it was 
better far, and would be more advantageous both 
for themselves and for the whole body of the 
allies, that their city should have a wall; when 
any member of a confederacy had not equal mili- 
tary advantages, his counsel could not be of 
equal weight or worth. Either all the allies 
should pull down their walls, or they should 
acknowledge that the Athenians were in the 
right, 

92. On hearing these words the Lacedemo- 
nians did not openly quarrel with the Athenians; 
for they professed that the embassy had been 
designed, not to interfere with them, but to of- 
fer a suggestion for the public good; besides at 
that time the patriotism which the Athenians 
had displayed in the Persian War had created a 
warm feeling of friendliness between the two 
cities. They were annoyed at the failure of 
their purpose, but they did not show it. And 
the envoys on either side returned home without 
any formal complaint. 

93. In such hurried fashion did the Athenians — 
build the walls of their city. To this day the 
structure shows evidence of haste. The founda- 
tions are made up of all sorts of stones, in some 
places unwrought, and laid just as each worker 
brought them; there were many columns too, 
taken from sepulchres, and many ald stones al- 
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ready cut, inserted in the work. The circuit of 
the city was extended in every direction, and the 
citizens, in their ardour to complete the design, 
spared nothing. 

Themistocles also persuaded the Athenians to 
finish the Pireus, of which he had made a be- 
ginning in his year of office at Archon. The 
situation of the place, which had three natural 
havens, was excellent; and now that the Athe- 
nians had become seamen, he thought that they 
had great advantage for the attainment of em- 
pire. For he first dared to say that “they must 
make the sea their domain,” and he lost no time 
in laying the foundations of their empire. By 
his advice, they built the wall of such a width 
that two waggons carrying the stones could meet 
and pass on the top; this width may still be 
traced at the Pirzus; inside there was no rubble 
or mortar, but the whole wall was made up of 
large stones hewn square, which were clamped 
on the outer face with iron and lead. The 
height was not more than half what he had orig- 
inally intended; he had hoped by the very di- 
mensions of the wall to paralyse the designs of 
an enemy, and he thought that a handful of the 
least efficient citizens would suffice for its de- 
fence, while the rest might man the fleet. His 
mind was turned in this direction, as I conceive, 
from observing that the King’s armament had 
met with fewer obstacles by sea than by land. 
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The Pirzus appeared to him to be of more real 
consequence than the upper city. He was fond 
of telling the Athenians that if ever they were 
hard pressed on land they should go down to the 
Pireus and fight the world at sea. 

Thus the Athenians built their walls and re- 
stored their city immediately after the retreat of 
the Persians. 

94, Pausanias the son of Cleombrotus was 
now sent from Peloponnesus with twenty ships 
in command of the Hellenic forces; thirty Athe- 
nian ships and a number of the allies sailed with 
him. They first made an expedition against Cy- 
prus, of which they subdued the greater part; and 
afterwards against Byzantium, which was in the 
hands of the Persians, and was taken while he 
was still in command. 

95. He had already begun to be oppressive, 
and the allies were offended with him, especially 
the Ionians and others who had been recently 
emancipated from the King. So they had 
recourse to their kinsmen the Athenians and 
begged them to be their leaders, and to protect 
them against Pausanias, if he attempted to op- 
press them. The Athenians took the matter up 
and prepared to interfere, being fully resolved 
to manage the confederacy in their own way. 
In the meantime the Lacedemonians summoned 
Pausanias to Sparta, intending to investigate 
certain reports which had reached them; for he 
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was accused of numerous crimes by Hellenes re- 
turning from the Hellespont, and appeared to 
exercise his command more after the fashion of 
a tyrant than of a general. His recall occurred 
at the very time when the hatred which he in- 
spired had induced the allies, with the exception 
of the Peloponnesians, to transfer themselves to 
the Athenians. On arriving at Lacedemon he 
was punished for the wrongs which he had done 
to particular persons, but he had been also ac- 
cused of conspiring with the Persians, and of 
this, which was the principal charge and was 
generally believed to be proven, he was ac- 
quitted. ‘The government however did not con- 
tinue him in his command, but sent in his place 
Dorcis and certain others with a small force. 
To these the allies refused allegiance, and Dor- 
cis, seeing the state of affairs, returned home. 
Henceforth the Lacedemonians sent out no 
more commanders, for they were afraid that 
those whom they appointed would be corrupted, 
as they had found to be the case with Pausa- 
nias; ° they had had enough of the Persian War; 
and they thought that the Athenians were fully 
able to lead, and at that time believed them to be 
their friends. 

96. Thus the Athenians by the good-will of 
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the allies, who detested Pausanias, obtained the 
leadership. They immediately fixed which of 
the cities should supply money and which of 
them ships for the war against the Barbarians. 
the avowed object being to compensate them- 
selves and the allies for their losses by devas- 
tating the King’s country. Then was first insti- 
tuted at Athens the office of Hellenic treasurers 
(Hellenotamiz), who received the tribute, for 
so the contributions were termed. ‘The amount 
was originally fixed at 460 talents. The island 
of Delos was the treasury, and the meetings of 
the allies were held in the temple. 

97. At first the allies were independent and 
deliberated in a common assembly under the 
leadership of Athens. But in the interval be- 
tween the Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars, 
by their military success and by policy in deal- 
ing with the Barbarian, with their own rebel- 
lious allies and with the Peloponnesians who 
came across their path from time to time, the 
Athenians made immense strides in power. I 
have gone out of my way to speak of this period 
because the writers who have preceded me treat 
either of Hellenic affairs previous to the Per- 
sian invasion or of that invasion itself; the in- 
tervening portion of history has been omitted 
by all of them, with the exception of Hellani- 
cus; and he, where he has touched upon it in his 
Attic history, is very brief, and inaccurate in his 
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chronology. The narrative will also serve to 
explain how the Athenian empire grew up. 

98. First of all under the leadership of Ci- 
mon, the son of Miltiades, the Athenians be- 
sieged and took EKion upon the Strymon, then 
in the hands of the Persians, and sold the inhab- 
itants into slavery. The same fate befell Scyros, 
an island in the Avgean inhabited by Dolopes; 
this they colonised themselves. They also made 
war on the Carystians of EKubcea, who, after a 
time, capitulated; the other Eubcoeans took no 
part in the war. Then the Naxians revolted, 
and the Athenians made war against them and 
reduced them by blockade. This was the first of 
the allied cities which was enslaved contrary to 
Hellenic right; the turn of the others came 
later. 

99. The causes which led to the defections of 
the allies were of different kinds, the principal 
being their neglect to pay the tribute or to fur- 
nish ships, and, in some cases, failure of military 
service. For the Athenians were exacting and’ 
oppressive, using coercive measures towards men 
who were neither willing nor accustomed to work 
hard. And for various reasons they soon began 
to prove less agreeable leaders than at first. 
They no longer fought upon an equality with 
the rest of the confederates, and they had no 
difficulty in reducing them when they revolted. 
Now the allies brought all this upon themselves; 
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for the majority of them disliked military serv- 
ice and absence from home, and so they agreed 
to contribute their share of the expense instead 
of ships. Whereby the Athenian navy was pro- 
portionally increased, while they themselves 
were always untrained and unprepared for war 
when they revolted. 

100. A little later the Athenians and their 
allies fought two battles, one by land and the 
other by sea, against the Persians, at the river 
Eurymedon in Pamphylia. The Athenians, 
under the command of Cimon, the son of Milti- 
ades, on the same day conquered in both, and 
took and destroyed all the Phoenician triremes 
numbering two hundred. After a while the 
Thasians revolted; a quarrel had arisen between 
them and the Athenians about the Thracian 
markets and the mine on the Thracian coast 
opposite, of which the Thasians received the 
profits. The Athenians sailed to Thasos and, 
gaining a victory at sea, landed upon the island. 
About the same time they sent ten thousand of 
their own people and of their allies to the Stry- 
mon, intending to colonise the place then called 
the Nine Ways and now Amphipolis. They 
gained possession of the Nine Ways, which were 
inhabited by the Edoni, but, advancing into the 
interior of Thrace, they were destroyed at Dra- 
bescus in Edonia by the united Thracians, whose 
country was threatened by the new settlement. 
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101. The Thasians, now blockaded after sev- 
eral defeats, had recourse to the Lacedzmonians 
and entreated them to invade Attica. Unknown 
to the Athenians they agreed, and were on the 
point of setting out when the great earthquake 
occurred and was immediately followed by the 
revolt of the Helots and with them the Perioeci 
of Thuria and Ajthea, who seized Ithomé. 
These Helots were mostly the descendants of 
the Messenians who had been enslaved in an- 
cient times, and hence all the insurgents were 
called Messenians. 

While the Lacedemonians were thus engaged, 
the Thasians, who had now been blockaded for 
more than two years, came to terms with the 
Athenians; they pulled down their walls and 
surrendered their ships; they also agreed to pay 
what was required of them whether in the shape 
of immediate indemnity or of tribute for the 
future; and they gave up their claim to the 
mainland and to the mine. 

The siege of Ithomeé proved tedious, and the 
Lacedemonians called in, among other allies, 
the Athenians, who sent to their aid a consider- 
able force under Cimon. The Athenians were 
specially invited because they were reputed to 
be skilful in siege operations, and the length of 
the blockade proved to the ILacedzemonians 
their own deficiency in that sort of warfare; else 
why had they not taken the place by assault? 
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open quarrel between them and the Lacedemo- 
nians. For the Lacedemonians, not succeeding 
in storming the place, took alarm at the bold 
and original spirit of the Athenians. They re- 
flected that they were aliens in race, and fearing 
that, if they were allowed to remain, they might 
be tempted by the Helots in Ithomé to change 
sides, they dismissed them, while they retained 
the other allies. But they concealed their mis- 
trust, and merely said that they no longer 
needed their services. Now the Athenians saw 
that their dismissal was due to some suspicion 
which had arisen and not to the less offensive 
reason which was openly avowed; they felt 
keenly that such a slight ought not to have been 
offered them by the Iacedemonians; and so, on 
their return home, they forthwith abandoned 
the alliance which they had made with them 
against the Persians and went over to their Ar- 
give enemies. At the same time both Argos and 
Athens bound themselves to Thessaly by a com- 
mon oath of alliance. 

103. In the tenth® year of the siege the de- 


6 Thucydides must be supposed to anticipate the course of 
events by several years in order to complete the narrative of the 
siege of Ithomé, and then to resume the thread, in the account 
of the Megarian alliance, at the point where it had been broken 
off, without any hint of the interruption. The Megarian alli- 
ance clearly belongs to the same period as the Argive alliance 
of Athens. And neither can have taken place ten years after 
the outbreak of the third Messenian war; for then room would 
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fenders of Ithomé were unable to hold out any 
longer, and capitulated to the Lacedamonians. 
The terms were as follows: They were to leave 
Peloponnesus under a safe-conduct, and were 
never again to return; if any of them were 
taken on Peloponnesian soil, he was to be the 
slave of his captor. Now an ancient oracle of 
Delphi was current among the Lacedemonians, 
bidding them let the suppliant of Ithomean 
Zeus go free. So the Messenians left Ithomé 
with their wives and children; and the Athe- 
nians, who were now the avowed enemies of 
Sparta, gave them a home at Naupactus, a 
place which they had lately taken from the 
Ozolian Locrians. The Athenians obtained the 
alliance of the Megarians, who revolted from 
the Lacedemonians because the Corinthians 
were pressing them hard in a war arising out of 
a question of frontiers. ‘Thus they gained both 
Megara and Pege; and they built for the Me- 
garians the long walls, extending from the city 
to the port of Niswa, which they garrisoned 
themselves. This was the original and the main 
cause of the intense hatred which the Corin- 
thians entertained towards the Athenians. 

104. Meanwhile Inaros the son of Psam- 
metichus, king of the Libyans who border on 
Egypt, had induced the greater part of Egypt 


not be left for the events spoken of by Thucydides as inter- 
vening between them and the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. 
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to revolt from King Artaxerxes. He began the 
rebellion at Mareia, a city opposite the island of 
Pharos, and, having made himself ruler of the 
country, called in the Athenians. They were 
just then engaged in an expedition against Cy- 
prus with two hundred ships of their own and 
of their allies; and, quitting the island, they 
went to his aid. They sailed from the sea into 
the Nile, and, making themselves master of the 
river and of two-thirds of Memphis, proceeded 
to attack the remaining part called the White 
Castle, in which some of the Persians and Medes 
had taken refuge, and with them such Egyp- 
tians as had not joined in the revolt. 

105. An Athenian fleet made a descent upon 
Halieis, where a battle took place against some 
Corinthian and Epidaurian troops; the Athe- 
nians gained the victory. Soon afterwards the 
Athenians fought at sea off Cecryphaleia with 
a Peloponnesian fleet, which they defeated. A 
war next broke out between the Avginetans and 
the Athenians, and a great battle was fought off 
the coast of Aigina, in which the allies of both 
parties joined; the Athenians were victorious, 
and captured seventy of the enemy’s ships; they 
then landed on AX gina and, under the command 
of Leocrates the son of Stroebus, besieged the 
town. Thereupon the Peloponnesians sent over 
to the assistance of the Avginetans three hun- 
dred hoplites who had previously been assisting 
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the Corinthians and Epidaurians. The Corin- 
thians seized on the heights of Geraneia, and 
thence made a descent with their allies into the 
Megarian territory, thinking that the Athe- 
nians, who had so large a force absent in Adgina 
and in Egypt, would be unable to assist the Me- 
garians; or, if they did, would be obliged to raise 
the siege of AXgina. But the Athenians, with- 
out moving their army from A%gina, sent to 
Megara under the command of Myronides a 
force consisting of their oldest and youngest 
men, who had remained at home. A battle was 
fought, which hung equally in the balance; and 
when the two armies separated, they both 
thought that they had gained the victory. The 
Athenians, who did however get rather the bet- 
ter, on the departure of the Corinthians erected 
a trophy. And then the Corinthians, irritated 
by the reproaches of the aged men in the city, 
after about twelve days’ preparation came out 
again, and, claiming the victory, raised another 
trophy. Hereupon the Athenians sallied out of 
Megara, killed those who were erecting the 
trophy, and charged and defeated the rest of 
the army. 

106. The Corinthians now retreated, but a 
considerable number of them were hard pressed, 
and missing their way got into an enclosure be- 
longing to a private person, which was sur- 
rounded by a great ditch and had no exit. The 
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Athenians, perceiving their situation, closed the 
entrance in front with heavy-armed troops, and, 
placing their light ‘troops in a circle round, 
stoned all who had entered the enclosure. This 
was a great blow to the Corinthians. The main — 
body of their army returned home. 

107. About this time the Athenians began to 
build their Long Walls extending to the sea, one 
to the harbour of Phalerum, and the other to the 
Pireus. The Phocians made an expedition 
against the Dorians, who inhabit Boeum, Cytin- 
ium, and Erineum, and are the mother people of 
the Lacedzemonians; one of these towns they 
took. Thereupon the Lacedzemonians, under the 
command of Nicomedes the son of Cleombrotus, 
who was general in the place of the king Pleis- 
toanax the son of Pausanias (he being at that 
time a minor), came to the assistance of the Do- 
rians with fifteen hundred hoplites of their own, 
and, of their allies, ten thousand, and compelled 
the Phocians to make terms and to restore the 
town. They then thought of returning; but 
there were difficulties. Either they might go by 
sea across the Crisean Gulf, in which case the 
Athenian fleet would be sure to sail round and 
intercept them, or they might march over Mount 
Geraneia; but this seemed dangerous when the 
Athenians were holding Megara and Pege. 
The pass was not easy, and was always guarded 
by the Athenians, who were obviously intending 
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to stop them by that route also. So they deter- 
mined to remain in Boeotia and consider how 
they could best get home. They had another 
motive: Certain Athenians were privately 
making overtures to them, in the hope that they 
would put an end to the democracy and the 
building of the Long Walls. But the Athe- 
nians were aware of their embarrassment, and 
they also suspected their design against the de- 
mocracy. So they went out to meet them with 
their whole force, together with a thousand Ar- 
gives and contingents from the other allies; they 
numbered in all fourteen thousand men. Among 
them were some Thessalian cavalry, who came 
to their aid in accordance with the treaty, but 
these deserted to the Lacedemonians during the 
engagement. 

108. The battle was fought at Tanagra in 
Boeotia, and the Lacedzmonians and their allies, 
after great slaughter on both sides, gained the 
victory. They then marched into the Megarian 
territory, and, cutting down the fruit-trees, re- 
turned home by way of Geraneia and the Isth- 
mus. But on the sixty-second day after the 
battle, the Athenians made another expedition 
into Boeotia under the command of Myronides, 
and there was a battle. at Oenophyta, in which 
they defeated the Boeotians and became masters 
of Beeotia and Phocis. They pulled down the 
walls of Tanagra and took as hostages from the 
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Opuntian Locrians a hundred of their richest 
citizens. They then completed their own Long 
Walls. Soon afterwards the AXginetans came 
to terms with the Athenians, dismantling their 
walls, surrendering their ships, and agreeing to 
pay tribute for the future. The Athenians, 
under the command of Tolmides the son of Tol- 
meus, sailed round Peloponnesus and burnt the 
Lacedemonian dockyard. They also took the 
Corinthian town of Chalcis, and, making a de- 
scent upon Sicyon, defeated a Sicyonian force. 

109. The Athenians and their allies were still 
in Egypt, where they carried on the war with 
varying fortune. At first they were masters of 
the country. The King sent to Lacedemon 
Megabazus a Persian, who was well supplied 
with money, in the hope that he might persuade 
the Peloponnesians to invade Attica, and so 
draw off the Athenians from Egypt. He had 
no success; the money was being spent and noth- 
ing done; so, with what remained of it, he found 
his way back to Asia. The King then sent into 
Egypt Megabyzus the son of Zopyrus, a Per- 
sian, who marched overland with a large army 
and defeated the Egyptians and their allies. He 
drove the Hellenes out of Memphis, and finally 
shut them up in the island of Prosopitis, where 
he blockaded them for eighteen months. At 
length he drained the canal and diverted the 
water, thus leaving their ships high and dry and 
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joining nearly the whole island to the mainland. 
He then crossed over with a land force, and 
took the island. 

110. Thus, after six years’ fighting, the cause 
of the Hellenes in Egypt was lost. A few sur- 
vivors of their great army found their way 
through Libya to Cyrene; by far the larger 
number perished. Egypt again became subject 
to the Persians, although Amyrteus, the king 
in the fens, still held out. He escaped capture 
owing to the extent of the fens and the, bravery 
of their inhabitants, who are the most warlike 
of all the Egyptians. Inaros, the king of Libya, 
the chief author of the revolt, was betrayed and 
impaled. Fifty additional triremes, which had 
been sent by the Athenians and their allies to 
relieve their other forces, in ignorance of what 
had happened, sailed into the Mendesian mouth 
of the Nile. But they were at once attacked 
both from the land and from the sea, and the 
greater part of them destroyed by the Phe- 
nician fleet, a few ships only escaping. Thus 
ended the great Egyptian expedition of the 
Athenians and their allies. 

111. About this time Orestes, the exiled son 
of the Thessalian king Echecratides, persuaded 
the Athenians to restore him. Taking with them 
a force of the Boeotians and Phocians, who were 
now their allies, they marched against Pharsalus 
in Thessaly. They made themselves masters of 
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the country in the neighbourhood of their camp, 
but the Thessalian cavalry stopped any further 
advance. 'They could not take the place, and 
none of their plans prospered; so they returned 
unsuccessful and brought back Orestes. 

A. short time afterwards a thousand Athe- 
nians, under the command of Pericles the son 
of Xanthippus, embarking on board the fleet 
which they had at Pege, now in their possession, 
coasted along to Sicyon, and there landing, de- 
feated the Sicyonians who came out to meet 
them. With the least possible delay taking on 
board Achzan troops and sailing to the opposite 
coast, they attacked and besieged Oeniade, a 
town of Acarnania; but failing to reduce it, they 
returned home. 

112. After an interval of three years a five 
years’ truce was concluded between the Pelo- 
ponnesians and Athenians. The Athenians now 
abstained from war in Hellas itself, but made 
an expedition to Cyprus with two hundred ships 
of their own and of their allies, under the com- 
mand of Cimon. Sixty ships were detached 
from the armament and sailed to Egypt, at the 
request of Amyrtzus the king of the fens; the 
remainder proceeded to blockade Citium. Here 
Cimon died, and a famine arose in the country; 
so the fleet quitted Citium. Arriving off Sa- 
Jamis in Cyprus they fought at sea and also on 
land with Phoenician and Cilician forces. Gain- 
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ing a victory in both engagements, they returned 
home, accompanied by the ships which had gone 
out with them and had now come back from 
Egypt. After this the Lacedemonians engaged 
in the so-called Sacred War and gained posses- 
sion of the temple of Delphi, which they handed 
over to the Delphians. But no sooner had they 
retired than the Athenians sent an expedition 
and recovered the temple, which they handed 
over to the Phocians. 

113. Some time afterwards the Athenians, 
under the command of Tolmides the son of Tol- 
meus, with a thousand hoplites of their own and 
contingents of their allies, made an expedition 
against Orchomenus, Cheronea, and certain 
other places in Boeotia which were in the hands 
of oligarchical exiles from different Boeotian 
towns, and so were hostile to them. They took 
Cheronea, and leaving a garrison there, de- 
parted. But while they were on their march, the 
exiles who had occupied Orchomenus, some Lo- 
crians, some Eubcean exiles and others of the 
same party, set upon them at Coronea and de- 
feated them, killing many and taking many 
prisoners. The Athenians then agreed to evac- 
uate the whole of Boeotia upon condition that 
the prisoners should be restored. And so the 
Beoeotian exiles returned to their homes, and all 
the Beeotians regained their independence. 

114. Not long afterwards Eubcea revolted 
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from Athens. Pericles had just arrived in the 
island with an Athenian army when the news 
came that Megara had likewise revolted, that 
the Peloponnesians were on the point of invad- 
ing Attica, and that the, Megarians had slaugh- 
tered the Athenian garrison, of whom a few 
only had escaped to Nisea. The Megarians had 
introduced a force of Corinthians, Sicyonians, 
and Epidaurians into the city, and by their help 
had effected the revolt. Pericles in haste with- 
drew his army from Eubcea. The Peloponne- 
sians then invaded Attica under the command 
of Pleistoanax son of Pausanias, the Lacede- 
monian king. ‘They advanced as far as Eleusis 
and Thria, but no further, and after ravaging 
the country, returned home. Thereupon the 
Athenians under the command of Pericles again 
crossed over to Eubcea and reduced the whole 
country; the Hestizwans they ejected from their 
homes and appropriated their territory; the rest 
of the island they settled by agreement. 

115. Soon after their return from Eubcea 
they made a truce for thirty years with the Lace- 
demonians and their allies, restoring Nisza, Pe- 
ge, Troezen and Achaia, which were the places 
held by them in Peloponnesus. Six years later 
the Samians and Milesians went to war about 
the possession of Priené, and the Milesians, who 
were getting worsted, came to Athens and com- 
plained loudly of the Samians. Some private 
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citizens of Samos, who wanted to overthrow the 
government, supported their complaint. Where- 
upon the Athenians, sailing to Samos with forty 
ships, established a democracy; and taking as 
hostages fifty boys and fifty men whom they 
deposited at Lemnos, they returned leaving a 
garrison. But certain of the Samians who had 
quitted the island and fled to the mainland en- 
tered into an alliance with the principal oligarchs 
who remained in the city, and with Pissuthnes 
the son of Hystaspes, then governor of Sardis, 
and collecting troops to the number of seven 
hundred they crossed over by night to Samos. 
First of all they attacked the victorious popu- 
lace and got most of them into their power; then 
they stole away their hostages from Lemnos, 
and finally revolted from Athens. The garri- 
son of the Athenians and the officials who were 
in their power were delivered by them into the 
hands of Pissuthnes. They at once prepared to 
make an expedition against Miletus. The By- 
zantians joined in their revolt. 

116. When the Athenians heard of the insur- 
rection they sailed for Samnos with sixty ships. 
But of this number they sent away sixteen, some 
towards Caria to keep a look out for the Phe- 
nician fleet, others to summon aid from Chios 
and Lesbos. With the remaining forty-four 
ships they fought at sea under the command of 
Pericles and nine others, near the island of 
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Tragia, against seventy Samian vessels, all sail- 
ing from Miletus, of which twenty were trans- 
ports; the Athenians gained the victory. After 
receiving a reinforcement of forty ships from 
Athens and of twenty-five from Chios and Les- 
bos they disembarked, and their infantry prov- 
ing superior, invested the city with three walls; 
they also blockaded it by sea. At the same time 
Pericles took sixty ships of the blockading force 
and sailed hastily towards Caunus in Caria, 
news having arrived that a Pheenician fleet was 
approaching; Stesagoras and others had already 
gone with five ships from Samos to fetch it. 
117. Meanwhile the Samians made a sudden 
sally, and attacking the naval station of the 
Athenians which was unprotected, destroyed the 
guard-ships and engaged and defeated the other 
vessels which put out to meet them. During 
some fourteen days they were masters of the 
sea about their own coasts, and carried in and 
out whatever they pleased. But when Pericles 
returned, they were again closely blockaded; 
and there soon arrived from Athens forty addi- 
tional ships under Thucydides, Hagnon, and 
Phormio, twenty more under Tlepolemus and 
Anticles, and thirty from Chios and Lesbos. 
The Samians made a feeble attempt at a sea- 
fight, but soon they were unable to resist, and 
after nine months were forced to surrender. 
The terms of capitulation were as follows: 
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They were to raze their walls, give hostages, 
surrender their ships, and pay a full indemnity 
by regular instalments. The Byzantians too 
made terms and became subjects as before. 

118. Not long afterwards occurred the af- 
fairs of Corcyra and Potidea, which have been 
already narrated, and the various other circum- 
stances which led to the Peloponnesian War. 
Fifty years elapsed between the retreat of 
Xerxes and the beginning of the war; during 
these years took place all those operations of the 
Hellenes against one another and against the 
Barbarian which I have been describing. The 
Athenians acquired a firmer hold over their em- 
pire and the city itself became a great power. 
The Lacedemonians saw what was going on, 
but during most of the time they remained in- 
active and hardly attempted to interfere. They 
had never been of a temper prompt to take the 
field unless they were compelled; and they were 
in some degree embarrassed by wars near home. 
But the Athenians were growing too great to be 
ignored and were laying hands on their allies. 
They could now bear it no longer: they made up 
their minds that they must put out all their 
strength and overthrow the Athenian power by 
force of arms. And therefore they commenced 
the Peloponnesian War. ‘They had already 
voted in their own assembly that the treaty had 
been broken and that the Athenians were guilty; 
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they now sent to Delphi and asked the god if 
it would be for their advantage to make war. 
He is reported to have answered that, if they 
did their best, they would be conquerors, and 
that he himself, invited or’ uninvited, would take 
their part. 

119. So they again summoned the allies, in- 
tending to put to them the question of war or 
peace. When their representatives arrived, an 
assembly was held; and the allies said what they 
had to say, most of them complaining of the 
Athenians and demanding that the war should 
proceed. The Corinthians had already gone the 
round of the cities and entreated them privately 
to vote for war; they were afraid that they 
would be too late to save Potidea. At the as- 
sembly they came forward last of all and spoke 
as follows: 

120. “Fellow allies, we can no longer find 
fault with the Lacedemonians; they have them- 
selves resolved upon war and have brought us 
hither to confirm their decision. And they have 
done well; for the leaders of a confederacy, 
while they do not neglect the interests of their 
own state, should look to the general weal: as 
they are first in honour, they should be first in 
the fulfilment of their duties. Now those among 
us who have ever had dealings with the Athe- 
nians, do not require to be warned against them; 
but such as live inland and not on any maritime 
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highway should clearly understand that, if they 
do not protect the sea-board, they will find it 
more difficult to carry their produce to the sea, 
or to receive in return the goods which the sea 
gives to the land. They should not lend a care- 
less ear to our words, for they nearly concern 
them; they should remember that, if they desert 
the cities on the sea-shore, the danger may some 
day reach them, and that they are consulting 
for their own interests quite as much as for ours. 
And therefore let no one hesitate to accept war 
in exchange for peace. Wise men refuse to 
move until they are wronged, but brave men as 
soon as they are wronged, go to war, and when 
there is a good opportunity make peace again. 
They are not intoxicated by military success; 
but neither will they tolerate injustice from a 
love of peace and ease. For he whom pleasure 
makes a coward will quickly lose, if he continues 
inactive, the delights of ease which he is so un- 
willing to renounce; and he whose arrogance is 
stimulated by victory does not see how hollow is 
the confidence which elates him. Many schemes 
which were ill-advised have succeeded through 
the still greater folly which possessed the enemy, 
and yet more, which seemed to be wisely con- 
trived, have ended in foul disaster. The execu- 
tion of an enterprise is never equal to the con- 
ception of it in the confident mind of its pro- 
moter; for men are safe while they are forming 
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plans, but, when the time of action comes, then 
they lose their presence of mind and fail. | 

121. “ We, however, do not make war upon 
the Athenians in a spirit of vain-glory, but from 
a sense of wrong; there’ is ample justification, 
and when we obtain redress, we will put up the 
sword. For every reason we are likely to suc- 
ceed. First, because we are superior in num- 
bers and in military skill; secondly, because we 
all obey as one man the orders given to us. They’ 
are doubtless strong at sea, but we too will pro- 
vide a navy, for which the means can be sup- 
plied partly by contributions from each state, 
partly out of the funds at Delphi and Olympia. 
A loan will be granted to us, and by the offer 
of higher pay we can draw away their foreign 
sailors. 'The Athenian power consists of mer- 
cenaries, and not of their own citizens; but our 
soldiers are not mercenaries, and therefore can- 
not so be bought, for we are strong in men if 
poor in money. Let them be beaten in a single 
naval engagement and they are probably con- 
quered at once; but suppose they hold out, we 
shall then have more time in which to practise at 
sea. As soon as we have brought our skill up to 
the level of theirs our courage will surely give 
us the victory. For that is a natural gift which 
they cannot learn, but their superior skill is a 
thing acquired, which we must attain by prac- 
tice. 
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“And the money which is required for the 
war, we will provide by a contribution. What! 
shall their allies never fail in paying the tribute 
which is to enslave them, and shall we refuse to 
give freely in order to save ourselves and be 
avenged on our enemies, or rather to prevent the 
money which we refused to give from being 
taken from us by them and used to our destruc- 
tion? 

122. “These are some of the means by which 
the war may be carried on; but there are others. 
We may induce their allies to revolt,—a sure 
mode of cutting off the revenues in which the 
strength of Athens consists; or we may plant a 
fort in their country; and there are many expe- 
dients which will hereafter suggest themselves. 
For war, least of all things, conforms to pre- 
scribed rules; it strikes out a path for itself when 
the moment comes. And therefore he who has 
his temper under control in warfare is safer far, 
but he who gets into a passion is, through his 
own fault, liable to the greater fall. 

“If this were- merely a quarrel between one 
of us and our neighbours about a boundary line 
it would not matter; but reflect: the truth is that 
the Athenians are a match for us all, and much 
more than a match for any single city. And if 
we allow ourselves to be divided or are not 
united against them heart and soul—the whole 
confederacy and every nation and city in it— 
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they will easily overpower us. It may seem a 
hard saying, but you may be sure that defeat 
means nothing but downright slavery, and the 
bare mention of such a possibility is a disgrace 
to the Peloponnese :—shall so many states suffer 
at the hands of one? Men will say, some that 
we deserve our fate, others that we are too cow- 
ardly to resist: and we shall seem a degenerate 
race. For our fathers were the liberators of 
Hellas, but we cannot secure even our own lib- 
erty; and while we make a point of overthrow- 
ing the rule of a single man in this or that city, 
we allow a city which is a tyrant to be set up in 
the midst of us. Are we not open to one of 
three most serious charges—folly, cowardice, or 
carelessness? For you certainly do not escape 
such imputations by wrapping yourselves in 
that contemptuous wisdom which has so often 
brought men to ruin, as in the end to be pro- 
nounced contemptible folly. 

123. “But why should we dwell reproach- 
fully upon the past, except in the interest of 
the present? We should rather, looking to the 
future, devote our energies to the task which we 
have immediately in hand. By labour to win 
virtue,—that is the lesson which we have learnt 
from our fathers, and which you ought not to 
unlearn, because you chance to have some tri- 
fling advantage over them in wealth and power; 
for men should not lose in the time of their 
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wealth what was gained by them in their time 
of want. There are many reasons why you may 
advance with confidence. The God has spoken 
and has promised to take our part himself. All 
Hellas will fight at our side, from motives either 
of fear or of interest. And you will not break 
the treaty,—the God in bidding you go to war 
pronounces it to have been already broken,— 
but you will avenge the violation of it. For 
those who attack others, not those who defend 
themselves, are the real violators of treaties. 
124. “On every ground you will be right in 
going to war: it is our united advice; and if you 
believe community of interests to be the surest 
ground of strength, both to states and individ- 
uals, send speedy aid to the Potidzans, who are 
Dorians and now besieged by Ionians (for times 
have changed), and recover the liberties which 
the rest of the allies have lost. We cannot go 
on as we are: for some of us are already suffer- 
ing, and if it is known that we have met, but do 
not dare to defend ourselves, others will soon 
share their fate.. Acknowledging then, allies, 
that there is no alternative, and that we are ad- 
vising you for the best, vote for war; and be 
not afraid of the immediate danger, but fix your 
thoughts on the durable peace which will follow. 
For by war peace is assured, but to remain at 
peace when you should be going to war may be 
often very dangerous. The tyrant city which 
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has been set up in Hellas is a standing menace 
to all alike; she rules over some of us already, 
and would fain rule over others. Let us attack 
and subdue her, that we may ourselves live 
safely for the future and deliver the Hellenes 
whom she has enslaved.” 

Such were the words of the Corinthians. 

125. The Lacedemonians, having heard the 
opinions of all the allies, put the question to 
them all, one after the other, great and small 
alike, and the majority voted for war. But, 
although they had come to this decision, they 
were not ready, and could not take up arms at 
once; so they determined to make the necessary 
preparations, each for themselves, with the least 
possible delay. Still nearly a whole year was 
passed in preparation before they invaded At- 
tica and commenced open hostilities. 

126. During this interval they sent embassies 
to Athens and made various complaints that 
their grounds for going to war might be all the 
stronger in case the Athenians refused to listen. 
The first ambassadors desired the Athenians to 
drive out “the curse of the Goddess.” The 
curse to which they referred was as follows: In 
the days of old there was an Athenian named 
Cylon, who had been an Olympic victor; he was 
powerful and of noble birth; and he had mar- 
ried the daughter of Theagenes, a Megarian 
who was at that time tyrant of Megara. In 
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answer to an enquiry which Cylon made at Del- 
phi, the God told him to seize the Acropolis of 
Athens at the greatest festival of Zeus. There- 
upon he obtained forces from Theagenes, and, 
persuading his friends to join him, when the 
time of the Olympic festival in Peloponnesus 
came round, he took possession of the Acropolis, 
intending to make himself tyrant. He thought 
that this was the greatest festival of Zeus, and, 
having been an Olympic victor, he seemed to 
have a special interest in it. But whether the 
greatest festival spoken of was in Attica or in 
some other part of Hellas was a question which 
never entered into his mind, and the oracle said 
nothing about it. (For the Athenians also have 
a greatest festival of Zeus—the festival of Zeus 
the Gracious, or Diasia, as it is called—this 
is held outside the city and the whole people 
sacrifice at it, some, ordinary victims, others, 
a kind of offering peculiar to the country.) 
However, Cylon thought that his interpreta- 
tion was right, and made the attempt at the 
Olympic festival. The Athenians, when they 
saw what had happened, came in a _ body 
from the fields and invested the Acropolis. 
After a time they grew tired of the siege and 
most of them went away, committing the guard 
to the nine Archons, and giving them full 
powers to do what they thought best in the whole 
matter; for in those days public affairs were 
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chiefly administered by the nine Archons. Cy- 
lon and his companions were in great distress 
from want of food and water. So he and his 
brother made their escape; the rest, being hard 
pressed, and some of them ready to die of hun- 
ger, sat as suppliants at the altar which is in the 
Acropolis. When the Athenians, to whose 
charge the guard had been committed, saw them 
dying in the temple, they bade them rise, prom- 
ising to do them no harm, and then led them 
away and put them to death. They even slew 
some of them in the very presence of the awful 
Goddesses at whose altars, in passing by, they 
had sought refuge. The murderers and their 
descendants are held to be accursed, and of- 
fenders against the Goddess. These accursed 
persons were banished by the Athenians; and 
Cleomenes, the Lacedemonian king, again ban- 
ished them from Athens in a time of civil strife 
by the help of the opposite faction, expelling 
the living and disinterring and casting forth the 
bones of the dead. Nevertheless they after- 
wards returned, and to this day their race still 
survives in the city. 

127. The Lacedemonians desired the Athe- 
nians to drive away this curse, as if the honour 
of the Gods were their first object, but in reality 
because they knew that the curse attached to 
Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, by his mother’s 
side, and they thought that if he were banished 
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they would find the Athenians more manage- 
able. They did not really expect that he would 
be driven into exile, but they hoped to discredit 
him with the citizens and make them believe that 
his misfortune was to a certain extent the cause 
of the war. For he was the leader of the state 
and the most powerful man of his day, and his 
policy was utterly opposed to the Lacedemo- 
nians. He would not suffer the Athenians to 
give way, but was always urging upon them the 
necessity of war. 

128. The Athenians retaliated by demanding 
that the Lacedemonians should drive away the 
curse of Tznarus. They referred to the murder 
of certain Helots who had taken refuge in the 
temple of Poseidon at Tzenarus; these the Lace- 
demonians, having first raised by the hand, had 
then led away and slain. The Lacedemonians 
themselves believe this act of theirs to have been 
the cause of the great earthquake which visited 
Sparta. The Athenians also bade them drive 
out the curse of Athenée of the Brazen House. 
The story is as follows: When Pausanias the 
Lacedemonian was originally summoned by the 
Spartans to give an account of his command at 
the Hellespont, and had been tried and ac- 
quitted, he was no longer sent out in a public 
capacity, but he hired a trireme of Hermioné on 
his own account and sailed to the Hellespont, 
pretending that he had gone thither to fight in 
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the cause of the Hellenes. In reality he wanted 
to prosecute an intrigue with the King, by which 
he hoped to obtain the empire of Hellas. He 
had already taken the first steps after the return 
from Cyprus, when he captured Byzantium. 
The city was at that time held by the Persians 
and by certain relatives and kinsmen of the 
King, who were taken prisoners. These he re- 
stored to the King without the knowledge of 
the allies, to whom he declared that they had 
made their escape. This act was the beginning 
of the whole affair, and thereby he originally 
placed the King under an obligation to him. 
His accomplice was Gongylus the Eretrian, to 
whose care he had entrusted Byzantium and the 
captives. To this same Gongylus he also gave 
a letter addressed to the King, of which, as was 
afterwards discovered, the terms were as fol- 
lows: 

“Pausanias, the Spartan commander, desir- 
ing to do you a service, sends you back these 
captives of his spear. And I propose, if you 
have no objection, to marry: your daughter, and 
to bring Sparta and the rest of Hellas under 
your sway. I think that I can accomplish this 
if you and I take counsel together. Should you 
approve of my proposal, send a trusty person 
to the sea and through him we will negotiate.” 
‘Thus far the letter. 

129, Xerxes was pleased, and sent Artabazus 
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the son of Pharnaces to the sea, commanding 
him to assume the government of the satrapy 
of Dascylium in the room of Megabates. An 
answer was entrusted to him, which he was to 
send as quickly as possible to Pausanias at By- 
zantium; he was to show him at the same time 
the royal seal. If Pausanias gave him any order 
about his own affairs, he was to execute it with 
all diligence and fidelity. Artabazus came down 
_ to the sea, as he was desired, and transmitted the 
letter. The answer of the King was as follows: 

“Thus saith Xerxes, the King, to Pausanias. 
The benefit which thou hast done me in saving 
the captives who were taken at Byzantium be- 
yond the sea is recorded in my house for ever, 
and thy words please me. Let neither day nor 
night hinder thee from fulfilling diligently the 
promise which thou hast made to me; spare not 
gold or silver, and take as large an army as thou 
wilt, wheresoever it may be required. I have 
sent to thee Artabazus, a good man; act with 
him for my honour and welfare, and for thine 
own, and be of good courage.” 

130. Pausanias received the letter. He had 
already acquired a high reputation among the 
Hellenes when in command at Platzea, and now 
he was so great that he could no longer contain 
himself or live like other men. Whenever he 
marched out of Byzantium he wore Persian ap- 
parel. On his way through Thrace he was al- 
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ways attended by a body-guard of Medes and 
Egyptians, and he had his table served after the 
Persian fashion. He could not conceal his am- 
bition, but indicated by little things the greater 
designs which he was meditating. He made him- 
self difficult of access, and displayed such a vio- 
lent temper towards everybody that no one could 
come near him; and this was one of the chief 
reasons why the confederacy transferred them- 
selves to the Athenians. 

131. The news of his behaviour soon reached 
the Lacedemonians; who had recalled him in 
the first instance on this ground. And now, 
when he had sailed away in the ship of Hermi- 
one without leave, and was evidently carrying 
on the same practices; when he had been forced 
out of Byzantium and the gates had been shut 
against him by the Athenians; and when, instead 
of returning to Sparta, he settled at Colonz in 
Troas, and was reported to the Ephors to be 
negotiating with the Barbarians, and to be stay- 
ing there for no good purpose, then at last they 
made up their minds to act. They sent a herald 
to him with a despatch rolled on a scytalé, com- 
manding him to follow the officer home, and 
saying that, if he refused, Sparta would declare 
war against him. He, being desirous as far as 
he could to avoid suspicion and believing that 
he could dispose of the accusations by bribery, 
returned for the second time to Sparta. On his 
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return he was at once thrown into prison by the 
Kphors, who have the power to imprison the 
king himself. But after a time he contrived to 
come out, and challenged any one who asserted 
his guilt to bring him to trial. 

132. As yet however neither his enemies 
among the citizens nor the Spartan government 
had any trustworthy evidence such as would 
have justified them in inflicting punishment 
upon a member of the royal family holding 
royal office at the time. For he was the guar- 
dian as well as cousin of the king, Pleistarchus 
son of Leonidas, who was still a minor. But 
his disregard of propriety and affectation of 
Barbarian fashions made them strongly suspect 
that he was dissatisfied with his position in the 
state. They examined into any violation of es- 
tablished usage which they could find in his pre- 
vious life; and they remembered among other 
things how in past times he had presumed on his 
own authority to inscribe on the tripod at Del- 
phi, which the Hellenes dedicated as the first- 
fruits of their victory over the Persians, this 
elegiac couplet: 


“ Pausanias, captain of the Hellenes, having destroyed the 
Persian host, 
Made this offering to Phoebus for a memorial.” 


The Lacedemonians had at once effaced the 
lines and inscribed on the tripod the names of 
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the cities which took part in the overthrow of 
the Barbarian and in the dedication of the offer- 
ing. But still this act of Pausanias gave offence 
at the time, and, now that he had again fallen 
under suspicion, seemed: to receive a new light 
from his present designs. They were also in- 
formed that he was intriguing with the Helots; 
and this was true, for he had promised them 
emancipation? and citizenship if they would 
join him in an insurrection and help to carry 
out his whole design. Still the magistrates 
would not take decided measures; they even re- 
fused to believe the distinct testimony which cer- 
tain Helots brought.against him; their habit 
having always been to be slow in taking an ir- 
revocable decision against a Spartan without 
incontestable proof. At last a certain man of 
Argilus, who had been a favourite and was still 
a confidential servant of Pausanias, turned in- 
former. He had been commissioned by him to 
carry to Artabazus the last letters for the King, 
but the thought struck him that no previous 
messenger had ever returned; he took alarm, and 
so, having counterfeited the seal of Pausanias 
in order to avoid discovery if he were mistaken, 
or if Pausanias, wanting to make some altera- 
tion, should ask him for the letter, he opened it, 

7 Pausanias certainly was the first man to attempt the eman- 


cipation of a servile class in a population, although his reasons 
were purely selfish, 
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and among the directions given in it found writ- 
ten, as he had partly suspected, an order for his 
own death. 

133. He showed the letter to the Ephors, who 
were now more inclined to believe, but still they 
wanted to hear something from Pausanias’ own 
mouth; and so, aecording to a plan preconcerted 
with them, the man went to Tenarus as a sup- 
pliant and there put up a hut divided by a par- 
tition. In the inner part of the hut he placed 
some of the Ephors, and when Pausanias came 
to him and asked him why he was a suppliant, 
the whole truth was at once revealed to them. 
There was the man reproaching Pausanias with 
the directions which he had found in the letter, 
and going into minute details about the whole 
affair; he protested that never on any occasion 
had he brought him into any trouble when sent 
on his service in this matter to the King: why 
then should he share the fate of the other mes- 
sengers, and be rewarded with death? And 
there was Pausanias, admitting the truth of his 
words, and telling him not to be angry at what 
had happened, offering to raise him by the hand 
that he might safely leave the temple, and bid- 
ding him start at once and not make difficulties. 

134. The Ephors, who had heard every word, 
went away for the present, intending, now that 
they had certain knowledge, to take Pausanias 
in the city. It is said that he was on the point 
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of being arrested in the street, when the face of 
one of them as they approached revealed to him 
their purpose, and another who was friendly 
warned him by a hardly perceptible nod. 
Whereupon he ran and .fled to the temple of 
Athené of the Brazen House and arrived before 
them, for the precinct was not far off. There, 
entering into a small chamber which belonged to 
the temple, that he might not suffer from ex- 
posure to the weather, he remained. His pur- 
suers, failing to overtake him, afterwards un- 
roofed the building, and watching when he was 
within, and preventing him from getting out, 
they built up the doors, and, investing the place, 
starved him to death. He was on the point of 
expiring in the chamber where he lay, when they, 
observing his condition, brought him out; he was 
still breathing, but as soon as he was brought out 
he died. The Spartans were going to cast his 
body into the Czadas, a chasm into which they 
throw malefactors, but they changed their minds 
and buried him somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. The God of Delphi afterwards com- 
manded them to transfer him to the place where 
he died, and he now lies in the entrance to the 
precinct, as the inscription on the column tes- 
tifies. The oracle also told them that they had 
brought a curse upon themselves, and must offer 
two bodies for one to Athené of the Brazen 
House. Whereupon they made two brazen 
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statues, which they dedicated, intending them to 
be an expiation for Pausanias. 

135. To this judgment of the God himself 
the Athenians referred when they retorted on 
the Lacedzmonians, telling them to banish the 
curse. 

Now the evidence which proved that Pausa- 
nias was in league with Persia implicated The- 
mistocles; and the Lacedzemonians sent ambas- 
sadors to the Athenians charging him likewise 
with treason, and demanding that he should re- 
ceive the same punishment. The Athenians 
agreed, but having been ostracised he was living 
at the time in Argos, whence he used to visit 
other parts of the Peloponnese. The Lacede- 
monians were very ready to join in the pursuit; 
so they and the Athenians sent officers, who 
were told to arrest him wherever they should 
find him. 

136. Themistocles received information of 
their purpose, and fled from the Peloponnesus 
to the Corcyrzans, who were under an obliga- 
tion to him. The Corcyreans said that they 
were afraid to keep him, lest they should incur 
the enmity of Athens and Lacedemon; so they 
conveyed him to the neighbouring continent, 
whither he was followed by the officers, who 
constantly enquired in which direction he had 
gone and pursued him everywhere. Owing to 
an accident he was compelled to stop at the 
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house of Admetus, king of the Molossians, who 
was not his friend. He chanced to be absent 
from home, but Themistocles presented himself 
as a suppliant to his wife, and was instructed by 
her to take their child and sit at the hearth. 
Admetus soon returned, and then Themistocles 
told him who he was, adding that if in past times 
he had opposed any request which Admetus had 
made to the Athenians, he ought not to retaliate 
on an exile. He was now in such extremity that 
a far weaker adversary than he could do him a 
mischief; but a noble nature should not be re- 
venged by taking at a disadvantage one as good 
as himself. 'Themistocles further argued that 
he had opposed Admetus in some matter of bus- 
iness, and not when life was at stake; but that, 
if Admetus delivered him up, he would be con- 
signing him to death. At the same time he told 
him who his pursuers were and what was the 
charge against him. 

137. Admetus, hearing his words, raised him 
up, together with his own son, from the place 
where he sat holding the child in his arms, which 
was the most solemn form of supplication. Not 
long afterwards the Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians came and pressed him to give up the fugi- 
tive, but he refused; and as Themistocles wanted 
to go to the King, sent him on foot across the 
country to the sea at Pydna (which was in the 
kingdom of Alexander). There he found a 
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merchant vessel sailing to Ionia, in which he 
embarked; it was driven, however, by a storm 
to the station of the Athenian fleet which was 
blockading Naxos. He was unknown to his fel- 
low passengers, but, fearing what might hap- 
pen, he told the captain who he was and why he 
fled, threatening if he did not save his life to 
say that he had been bribed to take him on 
board. The only hope was that no one should 
be allowed to leave the ship while they had to 
remain off Naxos; if he complied with his re- 
quest, the obligation should be abundantly re- 
paid. The captain agreed, and after anchoring 
in a rough sea for a day and a night off the 
Athenian station, he at length arrived at Ephe- 
sus. ‘Themistocles rewarded him with a liberal 
present; for he received soon afterwards from 
his friends the property which they had in their 
keeping at Athens, and which he had deposited 
at Argos. He then went up the country in the 
company of one of the Persians who dwelt on 
the coast, and sent a letter to Artaxerxes the 
son of Xerxes, who had just succeeded to the 
throne. The letter was in the following words: 
“I, Themistocles, have come to you, I who of 
all Hellenes did your house the greatest injuries 
so long as I was compelled to defend myself 
against your father; but still greater benefits 
when I was in safety and he in danger during 
his retreat. And there is a debt of gratitude 
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due to me” (here he noted how he had fore- 
warned Xerxes at Salamis of the resolution of 
the Hellenes to withdraw, and how through his 
influence, as he pretended, they had refrained 
from breaking down the bridges). “ Now I am 
here, able to do you many other services, and 
persecuted by the Hellenes for your sake. Let 
me wait a year, and then I will myself explain 
why I have come.” 

138. The King is said to have been astonished 
at the boldness of his character, and told him 
to wait a year as he proposed. In the interval 
he made himself acquainted, as far as he could, 
with the Persian language and the manners of 
the country. When the year was over, he ar- 
rived at the court and became a greater man 
there than any Hellene had ever been before. 
This was due partly to his previous reputation, 
and partly to the hope which he inspired in the 
King’s mind that he would enslave Hellas to 
him; above all, his ability had been tried and not 
found wanting. For Themistocles was a man 
whose natural force was unmistakable; this was 
the quality for which he was distinguished above 
all other men; from his own native acuteness, 
and without any study either before or at the 
time, he was the ablest judge of the course to 
be pursued in a sudden emergency, and could 
best divine what was likely to happen in the re- 
motest future. Whatever he had in hand he had 
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the power of explaining to others, and even 
where he had no experience he was quite compe- 
tent to form a sufficient judgment; no one could 
foresee with equal clearness the good or evil 
event which was hidden in the future. In a 
word, Themistocles, by natural power of mind 
and with the least preparation, was of all men 
the best able to extemporise the right thing to 
be done. A sickness put an end to his life, al- 
though some say that he poisoned himself be- 
cause he felt that he could not accomplish what 
he had promised to the King. There is a monu- 
ment of him in the agora of the Asiatic Mag- 
nesia, where he was governor—the King assign- 
ing to him, for bread, Magnesia, which pro- 
duced a revenue of fifty talents in the year; for 
wine, Lampsacus, which was considered to be 
the richest in wine of any district then known; 
and Myus for meat. His family say that his 
remains were carried home at his own request 
and buried in Attica, but secretly; for he had 
been accused of treason and had fled from his 
country, and he could not lawfully be interred 
there. Such was the end of Pausanias the Lace- 
dzemonian, and Themistocles the Athenian, the 
two most famous Hellenes of their day. 

139. Thus the demand for the banishment of 
the accursed made by the Lacedemonians on 
the occasion of their first embassy was met by 
a counter demand on the part of Athens. They 
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came again and again, and told the Athenians 
that they must raise the siege of Potidea and 
restore Ajgina to independence. Above all, and 
in the plainest terms, they insisted that if they 
wanted to avert war, they must rescind the de- 
cree which excluded the Megarians from the 
market of Athens and the harbours in the Athe- 
nian dominions. But the Athenians would not 
listen to them, nor rescind the decree; alleging 
in reply that the Megarians had tilled the holy 
ground and the neutral borderland, and had re- 
ceived their runaway slaves.. Finally, there came 
from Sparta an embassy, consisting of Rham- 
phias, Melesippus, and Hegesander, who said 
nothing of all this, but only, “The Lacedzemo- 
nians desire to maintain peace; and peace there 
may be, if you will restore independence to the 
Hellenes.” Whereupon the Athenians called 
an assembly and held a discussion; it seemed best 
to them to make up their minds and to give a 
complete and final answer. Many came for- 
ward to speak, and much was said on both sides, 
some affirming that they ought to go-to war, 
and others that this decree about the Megarians 
should be rescinded and not stand in the way 
of peace. At last Pericles the son of Xanthip- 
pus, who was the first man of his day at Athens, 
and the greatest orator and statesman, came for- 
ward and advised as follows: 

140, “ Athenians, I say, as I always have 
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said, that we must never yield to the Pelopon- 
nesians, although I know that men are per- 
suaded to go to war in one temper of mind, 
and act when the time comes in another, and 
that their resolutions change with the changes 
of fortune. But I see that I must give you the 
same or nearly the same advice which I gave 
before, and I call upon those whom my words 
may convince to maintain our united determina- 
tion, even if we should not escape disaster; or 
else, if our sagacity be justified by success, to 
claim no share of the credit. The movement 
of events is often wayward and incomprehen- 
sible as the course of human thought; and this 
is why we ascribe to chance whatever belies our 
calculation. 

“ For some time past the designs of the Lace- 
dzemonians have been clear enough, and they 
are still clearer now. Our agreement says that 
when differences arise, the two parties shall re- 
fer them to arbitration, and in the meantime 
both are to retain what they have. But for ar- 
bitration they never ask; and when it is offered 
by us, they refuse.it. They want to redress their 
grievances by arms and not by argument; and 
now they come to us, using the language, no 
longer of expostulation, but of command. They 
tell us to quit Potidewa, to leave Adgina inde- 
pendent, and to rescind the decree respecting 
the Megarians. These last ambassadors go fur- 
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ther still, and announce that we must give the 
Hellenes independence. I would have none of 
you imagine that he will be fighting for a small 
matter if we refuse to annul the Megarian de- 
cree, of which they make so much, telling us 
that its revocation would: prevent the war. You 
should have no lingering uneasiness about this; 
you are not really going to war for a trifle. For 
in the seeming trifle is involved the trial and con- 
firmation of your whole purpose. If you yield 
to them in a small matter, they will think that 
you are afraid, and will immediately dictate 
some more oppressive condition; but if you are 
firm, you will prove to them that they must 
treat you as their equals. 

141. “ Wherefore make up your minds once 
for all, either to give way while you are still 
unharmed, or, if we are going to war, as in my 
judgment is best, then on no plea small or great 
to give way at all; we will not condescend to 
possess our own in fear. Any claim, the small- 
est as well as the greatest, imposed on a neigh- 
bourhood and an equal when there has been no 
legal award, can mean nothing but slavery. 

“That our resources are equal to theirs, and 
that we shall be as strong in the war, I will now 
prove to you in detail. The Peloponnesians cul- 
tivate their own lands, and they have no wealth 
either public or private. Nor have they any 
experience of long wars in countries beyond the 
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sea; their poverty prevents them from fighting, 
except in person against each other, and that 
for a short time only. Such men cannot be 
often manning fleets or sending out armies. 
They would be at a distance from their own 
properties, upon which they must nevertheless 
draw, and they will be kept off the sea by us. 
Now wars are supported out of accumulated 
wealth, and not out of forced contributions. 
And men who cultivate their own lands are more 
ready to serve with their persons than with their 
property; they do not despair of their lives, but 
they soon grow anxious lest their money should 
all be spent, especially if the war in which they 
are engaged is protracted beyond their calcula- 
tion, as may well be the case. In a single pitched 
battle the Peloponnesians and their allies are a 
match for all Hellas, but they are not able to 
maintain a war against a power different in kind 
from their own; they have no regular general 
assembly, and therefore cannot execute their 
plans with speed and decision. ‘The confeder- 
acy is made up of many races; all the representa- 
tives have equal votes, and press their several 
interests. There follows the usual result, that 
nothing is ever done properly. For some are all 
anxiety to be revenged on an enemy, while 
others only want to get off with as little loss as 
possible. The members of such a confederacy 
are slow to meet, and when they do meet, they 
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give little time to the consideration of any com- 
mon interest, and a great deal to schemes which 
further the interest of their particular state. 
Every one fancies that his own neglect will do 
no harm, but that it is somebody else’s business 
to keep a look-out for him, and this idea, cher- 
ished alike by each, is the secret ruin of all. 
142. “ Their greatest difficulty will be want 
of money, which they can only provide slowly; 
delay will thus occur, and war waits for no man. 
Further, no fortified place which they can raise 
against us is to be feared any more than their 
navy. As to the first, even in time of peace it 
would be hard for them to build a city able to 
compete with Athens; and how much more so 
when they are in an enemy’s country, and our 
walls will be a menace to them quite as much as 
theirs to us! Or, again, if they simply raise a 
fort in our territory, they may do mischief to 
some part of our lands by sallies, and the slaves 
may desert to them; but that will not prevent us 
from sailing to the Peloponnese and there rais- 
ing forts against them, and defending ourselves 
there by the help of our navy, which is our strong 
arm. For we have gained more experience of 
fighting on land from warfare at sea than they 
of naval affairs from warfare on land. And 
they will not easily acquire the art of seaman- 
ship; even you yourselves, who have been prac- 
tising ever since the Persian War, are not yet 
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perfect. How can they, who are not sailors, but 
tillers of the soil, do much? They will not even 
be permitted to practise, because a large fleet 
will constantly be lying in wait for them. If 
they were watched by a few ships only, they 
might run the risk, trusting to their numbers 
and forgetting their inexperience; but if they 
are kept off the sea by our superior strength, 
their want of practice will make them unskilful, 
and their want of skill timid. Maritime skill is 
like skill of other kinds, not a thing to be culti- 
vated by the way or at chance times; it is jealous 
of any other pursuit which distracts the mind 
for an instant from itself. 

143. “ Suppose, again, that they lay hands on 
the treasures at Olympia and Delphi, and tempt 
our mercenary sailors with the offer of higher 
pay, there might be serious danger, if we and 
our metics embarking alone were not still a match 
for them. But we are a match for them; and, 
best of all, our pilots are taken from our own 
citizens, while no sailors are to be found so good 
or so numerous as ours in all the rest of Hellas. 
None of our mercenaries will choose to fight on 
their side for the sake of a few days’ high pay, 
when he will not only be an exile, but will incur 
greater danger, and will have less hope of vic- 
tory. 

“ Such I conceive to be the prospects of the 
Peloponnesians. But we ourselves are free from 
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the defects which I have noted in them; and we 
have great advantages. If they attack our 
country by land, we shall attack theirs by sea; 
and the devastation, even of part of Pelopon- 
nesus, will be a very different thing from that 
of all Attica. For they, if they want fresh ter- 
ritory, must take it by arms, whereas we have 
abundance of land both in the islands and on 
the continent; such is the power which the em- 
pire of the sea gives. Reflect, if we were island- 
ers, who would be more invulnerable? Let us 
imagine that we are, and acting in that spirit 
let us give up land and houses, but keep a watch 
over the city and the sea. We should not under 
any irritation at the loss of our property give 
battle to the Peloponnesians, who far outnum- 
ber us. If we conquer, we shall have to fight 
over again with as many more; and if we fail, 
besides the defeat, our confederacy, which is 
our strength, will be lost to us; for our allies will 
rise in revolt when we are no longer capable of 
making war upon them. Mourn not for houses 
and lands, but for men; men may gain these, 
but these will not gain men. If I thought that 
you would listen to me, I would say to you, ‘Go 
yourselves and destroy them, and thereby prove 
to the Peloponnesians that none of these things 
will move you.’ 

144. “I have many other reasons for believ- 
ing that you will conquer, but you must not be 
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extending your empire while you are at war, or 
run into unnecessary dangers. I am more afraid 
of our own mistakes than of our enemies’ de- 
signs. But of all this I will speak again when 
the time of action comes; for the present, let us 
send the ambassadors away, giving them this an- 
swer: ‘ That we will not exclude the Megarians 
from our markets and harbours, if the Lacedz- 
monians will cease to expel foreigners, whether 
ourselves or our allies, from Sparta; for the 
treaty no more forbids the one than the other. 
That we will concede independence to the cities, 
if they were independent when we made the 
treaty no more forbids the one than the other. 
their allied states a true independence, not for 
the interest of Lacedemon, but everywhere for 
their own. Also that we are willing to offer 
arbitration according to the treaty. And that 
we do not want to begin a war, but intend to 
defend ourselves if attacked.’ This answer will 
be just, and befits the dignity of the city. We 
must be aware however that war will come; and 
the more willing we are to accept the situation, 
the less ready will our enemies be to lay hands 
upon us. Remember that where dangers are 
greatest, there the greatest honours are to be 
won by men and states. Our fathers, when they 
withstood the Persian, had no such power as we 
have; what little they had they forsook: not by 
good fortune but by wisdom, and not by power 
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but by courage, they drove the Barbarian away 
and raised us to our present height of greatness. 
We must be worthy of them, and resist our ene- 
mies to the utmost, that we may hand down our 
empire unimpaired to posterity.” | 

145. Such were the words of Pericles. The 
Athenians, approving, voted as he told them, 
and on his motion answered the Lacedemonians 
in detail as he had suggested, and on the whole 
question to the effect “that they would do noth- 
ing upon compulsion, but were ready to settle 
their differences by arbitration upon fair terms 
according to the treaty.” So the ambassadors 
went home and came no more. 

146. These were the causes of offence alleged 
on either side before the war began. The quar- 
rel arose immediately out of the affair of Epi- 
damnus and Corcyra. But, although the con- 
test was imminent, the contending parties still 
kept up intercourse and visited each other, with- 
out a herald, but not with entire confidence. 
For the situation was really an abrogation of 
the treaty, and might at any time lead to war. 
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ND now the war between the Athenians 
A and Peloponnesians and the allies of 
both actually began. Henceforward the 
struggle was uninterrupted, and they communi- 
cated with one another only by heralds. The 
narrative is arranged according to summers and 
winters and follows the order of events. 

2. For fourteen years the thirty years’ peace 
which was concluded after the recovery of 
Kubcea remained unbroken. But in the fifteenth 
year, when Chrysis the high-priestess of Argos 
was in the forty-eighth year of her priesthood, 
/Mnesias being Ephor at Sparta, and at Athens 
Pythodorus having two months of his archon- 
ship to run, in the sixth month after the engage- 
ment at Potidea and at the beginning of spring, 
about the first watch of the night an armed 
force of somewhat more than three hundred 
Thebans entered Plateza, a city of Boeotia, which 
was an ally of Athens, under the command of 
two Beeotarchs, Pythangelus the son of Phy- 
leides, and Diemporus the son of Onetorides. 
They were invited by Naucleides, a Platean, 
and his partisans, who opened the gates to them. 


These men wanted to kill certain citizens of the 
161 
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opposite faction and to make over the city to 
the Thebans, in the hope of getting the power 
into their own hands. The intrigue had been 
conducted by Eurymachus the son of Leon- 
tiades, one of the chief citizens of 'Thebes. 
There was an old quarrel between the two cities, 
and the Thebans, seeing that war was inevitable, 
were anxious to surprise the place while the 
peace lasted and before hostilities had actually 
broken out. No watch had been set; and so 
they were enabled to enter the city unperceived. 
They grounded their arms in the Agora, but in- 
stead of going to work at once and making their 
way into the houses of their enemies, as those 
who invited them suggested, they resolved to is- 
sue a conciliatory proclamation and try to make 
friends with the citizens. The herald announced 
that if any one wished to become their ally and 
return to the ancient constitution of Beoeotia, 
he should join their ranks. In this way they 
thought that the inhabitants would easily be in- 
duced to come over to them. 

3. The Platwans, when they found that the 
city had been surprised and taken and that the 
Thebans were within their walls, were panic- 
stricken. In the darkness they were unable to 
see them and greatly over-estimated their num- 
bers. So they came to terms, and accepting the 
proposals which were made to them, remained 
quiet, the more readily since the Thebans offered 
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violence to no one. But in the course of the 
negotiations they somehow discovered that their 
enemies were not so numerous as they had sup- 
posed, and concluded that they could easily at- 
tack and master them. They determined to 
make the attempt, for the commons at Platwa 
were strongly attached to the Athenian alliance. 
They began to collect inside the houses, break- 
ing through the party-walls that they might not 
be seen going along the streets; they likewise 
raised barricades of waggons (without the beasts 
which drew them), and took other measures 
suitable to the emergency. When they had done 
all which could be done under the circumstances, 
they sallied forth from their houses, choosing 
the time of night just before daybreak, lest, if 
they put off the attack until dawn, the enemy 
might be more confident and more a match for 
them. While darkness lasted they would be 
timid, and at a disadvantage, not knowing the 
streets so well as themselves. So they fell upon 
them at once hand to hand. 

4. When the Thebans found that they had 
been deceived they closed their ranks and re- 
sisted their assailants on every side. ‘Two or 
three times they drove them back. But when 
at last the Plateans charged them, and the 
women and slaves on the housetops screamed 
and yelled and pelted them with stones and tiles, 
the confusion, which was aggravated by the rain 
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which had been falling heavily during the night, 
became too much for them, and they turned and 
fled in terror through the city. Hardly any of 
them knew the way out, and the streets were 
dark as well as muddy, for the affair happened 
at the end of the month when there was no moon; 
whereas their pursuers knew well enough how 
to prevent their escape; and thus many of them 
perished. The gates by which they entered were 
the only ones open, and these.a Platzan fastened 
with the spike of a javelin, which he thrust into 
the bar instead of the pin. So this exit too was 
closed and they were chased up and down the 
city. Some of them mounted upon the wall 
and cast themselves down into the open. Most 
of these were killed. Others got out by a de- 
serted gate, cutting through the bar unperceived 
with an axe which a woman gave them; but only 
a few, for they were soon found out. Others 
lost themselves in different parts of the city, and 
were put to death. But the greater number kept 
together and took refuge in a large building 
abutting upon the wall, of which the doors on 
the near side chanced to be open, they thinking 
them to be the gates of the city, and expecting 
to find a way through them into the country. 
The Plateans, seeing that they were in a trap, 
began to consider whether they should not set 
the building on fire, and burn them where they 
were. At last they and the other Thebans who 
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were still alive, and were wandering about the 
city, agreed to surrender themselves and their 
arms unconditionally. Thus fared the Thebans 
in Platea. 

5. The main body of the Theban army, 
which should have come during the night to the 
support of the party entering the city in case 
of a reverse, having on their march heard of the 
disaster, were now hastening to the rescue. Pla- 
tea is about eight miles distant from Thebes, 
and the heavy rain which had fallen in the night 
delayed their arrival; for the river Asopus had 
swollen, and was not easily fordable. Marching 
in the rain, and with difficulty crossing the river, 
they came up too late, some of their friends 
being already slain and others captives. When 
the Thebans became aware of the state of af- 
fairs, they resolved to lay hands on what was 
outside the walls; for there were men and prop- 
erty left in the fields, as would naturally happen 
when a sudden blow was struck in time of peace. 
They meant'to keep any one whom they caught 
as a hostage and exchange him for one of their 
own men, if any of them were still alive. But 
before they had executed their plan, the Pla- 
teans, suspecting their intentions, and fearing 
for their friends outside, sent a herald to the 
Thebans protesting against the crime of which 
they had been guilty in trying to seize their city 
during peace, and warning them not to touch 
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anything which was outside the walls. If they 
persisted they threatened in return to kill the 
prisoners; but if they retired, they would give 
them up. This is the Theban account, and they 
add that the Plateans took an oath. The Pla- 
tans do not admit that they ever promised to 
restore the captives at once, but only if they 
could agree after negotiations; and they deny 
that they took an oath. However this may have 
been, the Thebans withdrew, leaving the Platzan 
territory unhurt; but the Platzans had no sooner 
got in their property from the country than 
they put the prisoners to death. Those who were 
taken were a hundred and eighty in number, and 
Eurymachus, with whom the betrayers of the 
city had negotiated, was one of them. 

6. When they had killed their prisoners, they 
sent a messenger to Athens and gave back the 
dead to the Thebans under a flag of truce; they 
then took the necessary measures for the secur- 
ity of the city. The news had already reached 
Athens, and the Athenians had instantly seized 
any Boeotians who were in Attica, and sent a 
herald to Platza bidding them do no violence 
to the Theban prisoners, but wait for instruc- 
tions from Athens. The news of their death had 
not arrived. For the first messenger had gone 
out when the Thebans entered, and the second 
when they were just defeated and captured; but 
of what followed the Athenians knew nothing; 
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they sent the message in ignorance, and the 
herald, when he arrived, found the prisoners 
dead. The Athenians next despatched an army 
to Platza, and brought in supplies. Then leav- 
ing a small force in the place they conveyed 
away the least serviceable of the citizens, to- 
gether with the women and children. 

7. The affair of Platea was a glaring viola- 
tion of the thirty years’ truce, and the Athenians 
now made preparations for war. The Lacede- 
monians and their allies made similar prepara- 
tions. Both they and the Athenians meditated 
sending embassies to the King, and to the other 
Barbarian potentates from whom either party 
might hope to obtain aid; they likewise sought 
the alliance of independent cities outside their 
own dominion. ‘The Lacedemonians ordered 
their friends in Italy and Sicily to build others 
in number proportioned to the size of their cities, 
in addition to the ships which they had on the 
spot; for they intended to raise the Peloponne- 
sian navy to a total of five hundred. The cities 
were also required to furnish a fixed sum of 
money; they were not to receive more than one 
ship of the Athenians at a time, but were to take 
no further measures until these preparations had 
been completed. The Athenians reviewed their 
confederacy, and sent ambassadors to the places 
immediately adjacent to Peloponnesus—Cor- 
cyra, Cephallenia, Acarnania, and Zacynthus. 
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They perceived that if they could only rely upon 
the friendship of these states, they might com- 
pletely encircle Peloponnesus with war. 

8. On neither side were there any mean 
thoughts; they were both full of enthusiasm: 
and no wonder, for all men are energetic when 
they are making a beginning. At that time the 
youth of Peloponnesus and the youth of Athens 
were numerous; they had never seen war, and 
were therefore very willing to take up arms. 
All Hellas was excited by the coming conflict 
between her two chief cities. Many were the 
prophecies circulated and many the oracles 
chanted by diviners, not only in the cities about 
to engage in the struggle, but throughout Hel- 
las. Quite recently the island of Delos had been 
shaken by an earthquake for the first time within 
the memory of the Hellenes; this was interpreted 
and generally believed to be a sign of coming 
events. And everything of the sort which oc- 
curred was curiously noted. 

9. The feeling of mankind was strongly on 
the side of the Lacedemonians; for they pro- 
fessed to be the liberators of Hellas. Cities and 
individuals were eager to assist them to the ut- 
most, both by word and deed; and where a man 
could not hope to be present, there it seemed to 
him that all things were at a stand. For the 
general indignation against the Athenians was 
intense; some were longing to be delivered from 
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them, others fearful of falling under their 
sway. | 

Such was the temper which animated the Hel- 
lenes, and such were the preparations made by 
the two powers for the war. Their respective 
allies were as follows: The Lacedemonian con- 
federacy included all the Peloponnesians with 
the exception of the Argives and the Achzans 
—they were both neutral; only the Achzans of 
Pellene took part with the Lacedemonians at 
first; afterwards all the Achzans joined them. 
‘Beyond the borders of the Peloponnese, the 
Megarians, Phocians, Locrians, Boeotians, Am- 
braciots, Leucadians, and Anactorians were their 
allies. Of these the Corinthians, Megarians, 
Sicyonians, Pellenians, Kleans, Ambraciots, and 
Leucadians provided.a navy, the Boeotians, Pho- 
cians, and Locrians furnished cavalry, the other 
states only infantry. The allies of the Athe- 
nians were Chios, Lesbos, Platzwa, the Mes- 
senians of Naupactus, the greater part of Acar- 
nania, Corcyra, Zacynthus, and cities in many 
other countries which were their tributaries. 
There was the maritime region of Caria, the 
adjacent Dorian peoples, Ionia, the Hellespont, 
the Thracian coast, the islands that lie to the 
east within the line of Peloponnesus and Crete, 
including all the Cyclades with the exception of 
Melos and Thera. Chios, Lesbos, and Corcyra 
furnished a navy; the rest, land forces and 
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money. ‘Thus much concerning the two confed- 
eracies, and the character of their respective 
forces. 

10. Immediately after the affair at Plata 
the Lacedemonians sent round word to their 
Peloponnesian and other allies, bidding them 
equip troops and provide all things necessary for 
a foreign expedition, with the object of invading 
Attica. The various states made their prepara- 
tions as fast as they could, and at the appointed 
time, with contingents numbering two-thirds of 
the forces of each, met at the Isthmus. When 
the whole army was assembled, Archidamus, the 
king of the Lacedemonians, and the leader of 
the expedition, called together the generals of 
the different states and their chief officers and 
most distinguished men, and spoke as follows: 

11. “Men of Peloponnesus, and you, allies, 
many are the expeditions which our fathers 
made both within and without the Peloponnese, 
and the veterans among ourselves are experi- 
enced in war; and yet we never went forth with 
a greater army than this. But then we should 
remember that, whatever may be our numbers 
or our valour, we are going against a most 
powerful city. And we are bound to show our- 
selves worthy of our fathers, and not wanting 
to our own reputation. For all Hellas is stirred 
by our enterprise, and her eyes are fixed upon 
us: she is friendly and would have us succeed 
because she hates the Athenians. Now although 
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some among you, surveying this great host, may 
think that there is very little risk of the enemy 
meeting us in the field, we ought not on that 
account to advance heedlessly; but the general 
and the soldier of every state should be always 
expecting that his own division of the army will 
be the one first in danger. War is carried on in 
the dark; attacks are generally sudden and furi- 
ous, and often the smaller army, animated by a 
proper fear, has been more than a match for a 
larger force which, disdaining their opponent, 
were taken unprepared by him. When invading 
an ehemy’s country, men should always be con- 
fident in spirit, but they should fear too, and 
take measures of precaution; and thus they will 
be at once most valorous in attack and impreg- 
nable in defence. 

“ And the city which we are attacking is not 
so utterly powerless against an invader, but is in 
the best possible state of preparation, and for 
this reason our enemies may be quite expected 
to meet us in the field. Even if they have no 
such intention beforehand, yet as soon as they 
see us in Attica, wasting and destroying their 
property, they will certainly change their mind. 
For all men are angry when they not only suf- 
fer but see, and some strange form of calamity 
strikes full upon the eye; the less they reflect 
the more ready they are to fight; above all men 
the Athenians, who claim imperial power, and 
are more disposed to invade and waste their 
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neighbour’s land than to look on while their own 
is being wasted. Remembering how great this 
city is which you are attacking, and what a 
fame you will bring on your ancestors and your- 
selves for good or evil according to the result, 
follow whithersoever you are led; maintain dis- 
cipline and caution above all things, and be 
on the alert to obey the word of command. 
It is both the noblest and the safest thing for 
a great army to be visibly animated by one 
spirit.” 

12. Having thus spoken, Archidamus dis- 
missed the assembly. His first step was to send 
Melesippus, the son of Diacritus, a Spartan, to 
Athens in the hope that the Athenians might 
after all give way, when they saw their enemies 
actually on the march. But they would not ad- 
mit him to the assembly, nor even into the city. 
_ For Pericles had already carried a motion to the 
effect that they would have nothing to do with 
herald or embassy while the Lacedemonians 
were in the field. So Melesippus was sent away 
without a hearing and told that he must cross 
the frontier before sunset; if the Lacedzemo- 
nians wanted to hold any parley with the Athe- 
nians, they must go home first. He was at- 
tended by an escort in order to prevent his com- 
municating with any one. When he arrived at 
the Athenian frontier, and was about to leave 
them, he uttered these words: ‘This day will 
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be to the Hellenes the beginning of great sor- 
rows.” On the return of the herald to the camp 
Archidamus learned that the Athenians were 
not as yet at all in the mood to yield; so at last 
he moved forward his army and prepared to en- 
ter Attica. The Bootians who had sent their 
contingent of two-thirds, including their cay- 
alry, to the Peloponnesian army, marched to 
Platza with the remainder of their forces and 
wasted the country. 

13. While the Peloponnesians were gathering 
at the Isthmus, and were still on their way, but 
before they entered Attica, Pericles the son of 
Xanthippus, who was one of the ten Athenian 
generals, knowing that the invasion was inevit- 
able, and suspecting that Archidamus in wasting 
the country might very likely spare his lands, 
either out of courtesy and because he happened 
‘to be his friend, or by the order of the Lace- 
demonian authorities (who had already at- 
tempted to raise a prejudice against him when 
they demanded the expulsion of the polluted 
family, and might take this further means of 
injuring him in the eyes of the Athenians), 
openly declared in the assembly that Archidamus 
was his friend, but was not so to the injury of 
the state, and that supposing the enemy did not 
destroy his lands and buildings like the rest, he 
would make a present of them to the public; and 
he desired that the Athenians would have no 
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suspicion of him on that account. As to the 
general situation, he repeated his previous ad- 
vice; they must prepare for war and bring their 
property from the country into the city; they 
must defend their walls but not go out to battle; 
they should also equip for service the fleet in 
which lay their strength. Their allies should be 
kept well in hand, for their power depended on 
the revenues which they derived from them; mili- 
tary successes were generally gained by a wise 
policy and command of money. The state of 
their finances was encouraging; they had on an 
average six hundred talents of tribute coming 
in annually from their allies, to say nothing of 
their other revenue; and there were still remain- 
ing in the ‘Acropolis six thousand talents of 
coined silver. (The whole amount had once 
been as much as nine thousand seven hundred 
talents, but from this had to be deducted a sum 
of three thousand seven hundred expended on 
various buildings, such as the Propylea of the 
Acropolis, and also on the siege of Potidza.) 
Moreover there was uncoined gold and silver in 
the form of private and public offerings, sacred 
vessels used in processions and games, the Per- 
sian spoil and other things of the like nature, 
worth at least five hundred talents more. There 
were also at their disposal, besides what they 
had in the Acropolis, considerable treasures in 
various temples. If they were reduced to the 
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last extremity they could even take off the 
plates of gold with which the image of the god- 
dess was overlaid; these, as he pointed out, 
weighed forty talents, and were of refined gold, 
which was all removeable. They might use this 
treasure in self-defence, but they were bound to 
replace all that they had taken. By this estimate 
of their wealth he strove to encourage them. He 
added that they had thirteen thousand hoplites, 
besides the sixteen thousand who occupied the 
fortresses or who manned the walls of the city. 
For this was the number engaged on garrison 
duty at the beginning of the war, whenever the 
enemy invaded Attica; they were made up of 
the elder and younger men, and of such metics 
as bore heavy arms. The Phaleric wall ex- 
tended four miles from Phalerum to the city 
walls: the portion of the city wall which was 
guarded was somewhat less than five miles; that 
between the Long Wall and the Phaleric requir- 
ing no guard. The Long Walls running down 
to the Pirzus were rather more than four and a 
half miles in length; the outer only was guarded. 
The whole circuit of the Pirzus and of Muny- 
chia was not quite.seven miles, of which half re- 
quired a guard. The Athenian cavalry, so 
Pericles pointed out, numbered twelve hundred, 
including mounted archers; the foot-archers, 
sixteen hundred; of triremes fit for service the 
city had three hundred. The forces of various 
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kinds which Athens possessed at the commence- 
ment of the war, when the first Peloponnesian 
invasion was impending, cannot be estimated at 
less. 'To these Pericles added other arguments, 
such as he was fond of using, which were in- 
tended to prove to the ae that victory 
was certain. 

14. The citizens were persuaded, and brought 
into the city their children and wives, their house- 
hold goods, and even the wood-work of their 
houses, which they took down. Their flocks and 
beasts of burden they conveyed to Euboea and 
the adjacent islands. 

15. The removal of the inhabitants was pain- 
ful; for the Athenians had always been accus- 
tomed to reside in the country. Such a life had 
been characteristic of them, more than of any 
other Hellenic people, from very early times. 
In the days of Cecrops and the first kings, down 
to the reign of Theseus,’ Attica was divided into 
communes, having their own town halls and 
magistrates. Except in case of alarm the whole 
people did not assemble in council under the 
king, but administered their own affairs, and 
advised together in their several townships. 
Some of them at times even went to war with 
him, as the Eleusinians under Kumolpus with 

1 Theseus then may be held responsible for the origination of 


a system of living which the world in the twentieth century 
after Christ is trying to overcome. 
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Erectheus. But when Theseus came to the 
throne, he, being a powerful as well as a wise 
ruler, among other improvements in the admin- 
istration of the country, dissolved the councils 
and separate governments, and united all the in- 
habitants of Attica in the present city, establish- 
ing one council and town hall. They continued 
to live on their own lands, but he compelled them 
to resort to Athens as their metropolis, and 
henceforward they were all inscribed in the roll 
of her citizens. A great city thus arose which 
was handed down by Theseus to his descendants, 
and from his day to this the Athenians have 
regularly celebrated the national festival of the 
Syneecia, or “union of the communes” in hon- 
our of the goddess Athené. 

Before his time, what is now the Acropolis 
and the ground lying under it to the south was 
the city. Many reasons may be urged in proof 
of this statement: The temples of Athene and 
of other divinities are situated in the Acropolis 
itself, and those which are not lie chiefly there- 
abouts; the temples of Olympian Zeus, for ex- 
ample, and of the Pythian Apollo, and the tem- 
ple of Earth and of Dionysus in the Marches, 
in honour of whom the more ancient Dionysia 
are celebrated on the twelfth day of the month 
Anthesterion, a festival which also continues to 
be observed by the Ionian descendants of the 
Athenians. In the same quarter are other an- 
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cient temples, and not far off is the fountain 
now called Enneacrounos, or the Nine Conduits, 
from the form given to it by the tyrants, but 
originally, before the springs were covered in, 
Callirrhoé, or the Fair Stream. ‘The water of 


this fountain was used by the ancient Athenians 
on great occasions, it being near the original 
city; and at marriage rites and other ceremonies 
the custom is still retained. ‘To this day the 
Acropolis or Citadel is called by the Athenians 
Polis, or City, because that neighbourhood was 
first inhabited. 

16. Thus for a long time the ancient Athe- 
nians enjoyed a country life in self-governing 
communities; and although they were now united 
in a single city, they and their descendants, down 
to the time of this war, from old habit generally 
resided with their households in the country 
where they had been born. For this reason, and 
also because they had recently destroyed their 
country-houses and estates after the Persian 
War, they had a disinclination to move. They 
were depressed at the thought of forsaking their 
homes and the temples which had come down 
to them from their fathers and were the abiding 
memorials of their early constitution, They 
were going to change their manner of life, and 
in leaving their villages were in fact each of 
them going into exile. 

17. When they came to Athens, only a few of 
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them had houses or could find homes among 
friends or kindred. The majority took up their 
abode in the vacant spaces of the city, and in 
the temples and shrines of heroes, with the ex- 
ception of those on the Acropolis, the Eleusi- 
nium, and any other precinct which could be 
securely closed. The Pelasgian ground, as it 
was called, which lay at the foot of the citadel, 
was under a curse forbidding its occupation. 
There was also a half-line of a Pythian oracle 
to the same effect: 


“ Better the Pelasgian ground left waste.” 


Yet even this was filled under the sudden pres- 
sure of necessity. And to my mind the oracle 
came true in a sense exactly contrary to the 
popular expectation; for the unlawful occupa- 
tion to which men were driven was not the cause 
of the calamities which befell the city, but the 
war was the cause of the occupation; and the 
oracle without mentioning the war foresaw that 
the place would be inhabited some day for no 
good. Many also established themselves in the 
turrets of the walls, or in any other place which 
they could find; for the city could not contain 
them when they first came in. But afterwards 
they divided among them the Long Walls and 
the greater part of the Pireus. At the same 
time the Athenians applied. themselves vigor- 
ously to the war, summoning their allies, and 
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preparing an expedition of a hundred ships 
against the Peloponnese. . 

18. While they were thus engaged, the Pelo- 
ponnesian army was advancing: it arrived first 
of all at Oenoé, a fortress on the confines of At- 
tica and Boeotia, which was garrisoned by the 
Athenians whenever war broke out, and was the 
point at which the Peloponnesians intended to 
enter the enemy’s country. ‘There they en- 
camped and prepared to assault the walls by 
means of engines and siege works. But these 
and other measures took up time and detained 
them in the neighbourhood. Archidamus was 
severely, blamed for the delay; he was also 
thought not to have been energetic enough in 
levying war, and to have done the Athenians 
good service by discouraging vigorous action. 
After the muster of the forces he had been ac- 
cused of delay at the isthmus, and of loitering 
on the march. But his reputation was most af- 
fected by his halt at Oenoé. For the Athenians 
employed the interval in getting away their 
property; and the Peloponnesians fancied that, 
if they had advanced quickly and he had not 
lingered, they could have seized everything be- 
fore it was conveyed within the walls. Such 
were the feelings entertained towards Archida- 
mus by his troops during the halt. He is said to 
have held back in the belief that the Athenians, 
while their lands were still unravaged, would 
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yield, and that the thought of allowing them to 
be devastated would be too much for them. 

19. But when they had assaulted Oenoé, and 
after leaving no means untried were unable to 
take it, and no herald came from the Athenians, 
at last they marched on, and about the eightieth 
day after the entry of the Thebans into Platza, 
in the middle of the summer, when the corn was 
in full ear, invaded Attica, under the command 
of Archidamus the son of Zeuxidamus the Lace- 
dzemonian king. They encamped and ravaged, 
first of all, Eleusis and the plain of Thria, where 
they put to flight some Athenian horse near the 
streams called Rheiti; they then advanced, keep- 
ing Mount AXgaleos on the right hand, through 
the district of Kropeia until they reached 
Acharne, which is the largest of the Athenian 
townships or demes, as they are called; and at 
Acharne they encamped, and remained there a 
considerable time ravaging the country. 

20. In this first invasion Archidamus is said 
to have lingered about Acharne with his army 
ready for battle, instead of descending into the 
plain, in the hope that the Athenians, who were 
now flourishing in youth and numbers and pro- 
vided for war as they had never been before, 
would perhaps meet them in the field rather than 
allow their lands to be ravaged. When there- 
fore they did not appear at Eleusis or in the 
plain of Thria, he tried once more whether by 
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encamping in the neighbourhood of Acharne he 
could induce them to come out. The situation 
appeared to be convenient, and the Acharnians, 
being a considerable section of the city and fur- 
nishing three thousand hoplites, were likely to 
be impatient at the destruction of their property, 
and would communicate to the whole people a 
desire to fight. Or if the Athenians did not come 
out to meet him during this invasion, he could 
henceforward ravage the plain with more con- 
fidence, and march right up to the walls of the 
city. The Acharnians, having lost their own 
possessions, would be less willing to hazard their 
lives on behalf of their neighbours, and so there 
would be a division in the Athenian counsels, 
Such was the motive of Archidamus in remain- 
ing at Acharne. 

21. The Athenians, so long as the Lacedeamo- 
nians were in the neighbourhood of Eleusis and 
the plain of Thria, entertained a hope that they 
would come no further. They remembered how, 
fourteen years before, the Lacedemonian king, 
Pleistoanax the son of Pausanias, invaded At- 
tica with a Peloponnesian army, and how after 
advancing as far as Eleusis and Thria he came 
no further, but retreated. And indeed this re- 
treat was the cause of his exile; for he was 
thought to have been bribed. But when they saw 
the army in the neighbourhood of Acharne, and 
barely seven miles from the city, they felt the 
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presence of the invader to be intolerable. The 
devastation of their country before their eyes, 
which the younger men had never seen at all, 
nor the elder except in the Persian invasion, 
naturally appeared to them a horrible thing, and 
the whole people, the young men especially, were 
anxious to go forth and put a stop to it. Knots 
were formed in the streets, and there were loud 
disputes, some eager to go out, a minority re- 
sisting. Soothsayers were repeating oracles of 
the most different kinds, which all found in some 
one or other enthusiastic listeners. ‘The Achar- 
nians, who in their own estimation were no small 
part of the Athenian state, seeing their land 
ravaged, strongly insisted that they should go 
out and fight. The excitement in the city was 
universal; the people were furious with Pericles, 
and, forgetting all his previous warnings, they 
abused him for not leading them to battle, as 
their general should, and laid all their miseries 
to his charge. 

22. But he, seeing that they were overcome 
by the irritation of the moment and inclined to 
evil counsels, and confident that he was right in 
refusing to go out, would not summon an assem- 
bly or meeting of any kind, lest, coming to- 
gether more in anger than in prudence, they 
might take some false step. He maintained a 
strict watch over the city, and sought to calm 
the irritation as far as he could. Meanwhile he 
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sent out horsemen from time to time to prevent 
flying parties finding their way into the fields 
near the city and doing mischief. A skirmish 
took place at Phrygia between one of the di- 
visions of the Athenian horse assisted by the 
Thessalian allies on the one hand, and the 
Beeotian cavalry on the other, in which the Athe- 
nians and Thessalians were at least a match for 
their opponents, until, the Boeotian infantry 
coming up to support the horse, they were com- 
pelled to fly. The Athenians and Thessalians 
lost a few men, but recovered their bodies on the 
same day without asking for a truce. On the 
morrow the Peloponnesians raised a_ trophy. 
The forces which the Thessalians brought to the 
aid of the Athenians, according to the terms of 
their old alliance, consisted of Larissazans, Phar- 
salians, Cranonians, Pyrasians, Gyrtonians, and 
Pherzans. The leaders of the Larisseans were 
Polymedes and Aristonous, one from each of the 
two leading factions of their city; the Pharsa- 
lians were commanded by Meno. The forces of 
the other cities had likewise generals of their 
own. 

23. When the Peloponnesians found that the 
Athenians did not come out to meet them, they 
moved their army from Acharne, and ravaged 
some of the townships which lie between Mount 
Parnes and Mount Brilessus. While they were 
still in the country, the Athenians sent the fleet 
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of a hundred ships which they had been equip- 
ping on an expedition round the Peloponnese. 
These ships carried on board a thousand hop: 
lites and four hundred archers; they were under 
the command of Carcinus the son of Xenotimus, 
Proteas the son of Epicles, and Socrates the son 
of Antigenes. After the departure of the fleet 
the Peloponnesians remained in Attica as long 
as their provisions lasted, and then, taking a 
new route, retired through Boeotia. In pass- 
ing by Oropus they wasted the country called 
Peiraike, inhabited by the Oropians, who are 
subjects of the Athenians. On their return to 
Peloponnesus the troops dispersed to their sev- 
eral cities. 

24. When they had retreated, the Athenians 
posted guards to keep watch both by land and 
sea, a precaution which they maintained through- 
out the war. They then passed a decree reserv- 
ing of the treasure in the Acropolis a thousand 
talents: this sum was set apart and was not to 
be expended unless the enemy attacked the city 
with a fleet and they had to defend it. In any 
other case, he who brought forward or put to 
the vote a proposal to touch the money was to 
be punished with death. They also resolved to 
set apart yearly a hundred triremes, the finest 
of the year, and to appoint trierarchs for them; 
these they were only to use at the same time with 
the money, and in the same emergency. 
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25. The Athenian forces, which had lately 
been dispatched to Peloponnesus in the hundred 
vessels, and were assisted by the Corcyrzans with 
fifty ships and by some of the allies from the 
same region, did considerable damage on the 
Peloponnesian coast. They also disembarked 
and attacked Methone, a fortress in Laconia, 
which was weak and had no regular garrison. 
Now Brasidas the son of Tellis, a Spartan, hap- 
pened to be in those parts in command of a 
force, and, seeing the danger, he came to the aid 
of the inhabitants with a hundred hoplites. He 
dashed through the scattered parties of Athe- 
nian troops, whose attention was occupied with 
the fortress, and threw himself into Methoné, 
suffering a slight loss; he thus saved the place. 
The exploit was publicly acknowledged at 
Sparta, Brasidas being the first Spartan who 
obtained this distinction in the war. The Athe- 
nians, proceeding on their voyage, ravaged the 
territory of Pheia in Elis for two days, and de- 
feated three hundred chosen men from the vale 
of Elis, as well as some Elean perioeci from the 
neighbourhood of Pheia who came to the rescue. 
But a violent storm arose, and there was no 
harbour in which the fleet could find shelter; so 
the greater part of the army re-embarked and 
sailed round the promontory called Ichthys to- 
wards the harbour of Pheia. Meanwhile the 
Messenians and others who were unable to get 
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on board marched by land and captured Pheia. 
The fleet soon sailed into the harbour and took 
them up; they then evacuated Pheia and put to 
sea. By this time the main army of the Eleans 
had arrived; whereupon the Athenians proceeded 
on their way to other places, which they ravaged. 

26. About the same time the Athenians sent 
thirty ships to cruise off Locris, having an eye 
also to the safety of Eubcea. Cleopompus the 
son of Cleinias was their commander. He made 
descents on the Locrian coast and ravaged vari- 
ous places. He also captured Thronium, taking 
hostages of the inhabitants, and at Alopé de- 
feated the Locrians who came to defend the 
place. 

27. In the same summer the Athenians ex- 
pelled the Adginetans and their families from 
AXgina, alleging that they had been the main 
cause of the war. The island lies close to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and they thought it safer to send 
thither settlers of their own, an intention which 
they shortly afterwards carried out. The Lace- 
demonians gave the Aiginetan exiles the town 
of Thyrea to occupy and the adjoining country 
to cultivate, partly in order to annoy the Athe- 
nians, partly out of gratitude to the Avginetans, 
who had done them good service at the time of 
the earthquake and the revolt of the Helots. 
The Thyrean territory is a strip of land coming 
down to the sea on the borders of Argolis and 
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Laconia. There some of them found a home; 
others dispersed over Hellas. 

28. During the same summer, at the begin- 
ning of the lunar month (apparently the only 
time when such an event is possible), and in the 
afternoon, there was an eclipse of the sun, which 
took the form of a crescent, and then became 
full again; during the eclipse a few stars were 
visible. 

29. In the same summer, Nymphodorus the 
son of Pythes, a native of Abdera and a man 
of great influence with Sitalces who had mar- 
ried his sister, was made by the Athenians their 
proxenus at that place and invited by them to 
Athens. He had formerly been considered their 
enemy, but now they hoped that he would gain 
over to their alliance Sitalces, who was the son 
of Teres and king of Thrace. 

This Teres, the father of Sitalces, was the first 
founder of the great Odrysian empire, which he 
extended over a large part of Thrace, although 
many of the Thracian tribes are still independ- 
ent. He has no connection with Tereus who 
took to wife from Athens Procné, the daughter 
of Pandion; they do not even belong to the.same 
Thrace. For Tereus dwelt in Daulia, a part of 
the region which is now called Phocis but in those 
days was inhabited by Thracians, and in that 
country Itys suffered at the hands of the women 
Procné and Philomela. Many of the poets 
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when they make mention of the nightingale 
(Philomela) apply to the bird the epithet Dau- 
lian. Further, Pandion would surely have 
formed a marriage connection for his daughter 
among his neighbours with a view to mutual pro- 
tection, and not at a distance of so many days’ 
journey, among the Odrysian Thracians. And 
the Teres of: whom I am speaking, and who was 
the first powerful king of the Odrysa, has not 
even the same name. 

Now Sitalces, whom the Athenians made their 
ally, was the son of this Teres; they wanted him 
to assist them in the conquest of Chalcidicé and 
of Perdiccas. So Nymphodorus came _ to 
Athens, negotiated the alliance with Sitalces, 
and got his son Sadocus enrolled an Athenian 
citizen. He also undertook to terminate the war 
in Chalcidicé, promising that he would per- 
suade Sitalces to send the Athenians an army 
of Thracian horsemen and targeteers. He fur- 
ther reconciled Perdiccas with the Athenians, 
and persuaded them to restore Therme to him. 
Whereupon Perdiccas joined the Athenian army 
under Phormio, and with him fought against 
the Chalcidians. Thus Sitalces the son of Teres 
king of Thrace, and Perdiccas son of Alexander 
king of Macedonia, entered into the Athenian 
alliance. 

30. The Athenians, in the hundred ships which 
were still cruising about Peloponnesus, took Sol- 
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lium, a town belonging to the Corinthians, which 
they handed over to the Palereans of Acarnania, 
giving to them alone of the Acarnanians the 
right of occupying the city and country. They 
also stormed the town of Astacus, and driving 
out Evarchus who was tyrant there, added it to 
the Athenian confederacy. They next sailed to 
the island of Cephallenia, which they gained 
over without fighting. The island lies over 
against Acarnania and Leucas, and contains 
four cities inhabited by the Paleans, Cranians, 
Sameans, and Proneans. Soon afterwards the 
fleet proceeded on its voyage homewards. 

31. About the end of the summer the entire 
Athenian force, including the metics, invaded 
the territory of Megara, under the command of 
Pericles the son of Xanthippus. The Athenian 
fleet had reached ‘Agina on its way home, and 
when the commanders heard that the whole 
armed force of the city was in Megara, they 
sailed thither and joined them. This was the 
largest army which the Athenians ever had in 
one place; for the city was still in her full 
strength, and had not as yet suffered from the 
plague. The Athenians themselves numbered 
not less than ten thousand hoplites, exclusive of 
the remaining three thousand who were engaged 
at Potidea. A force of metic hoplites amount- 
ing to at least three thousand took part in the 
invasion, and also a large number of light- 
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of the country they retired. They repeated the 
invasion, sometimes with cavalry, sometimes with 
the whole Athenian army, every year during the 
war until Nisea was taken. 

32. At the end of this summer the island of 
Atalanté, which lies off the coast of the Opun- 
tian Locrians and had hitherto been uninhabited, 
was fortified and made a guard-station by the 
Athenians. They wanted to prevent pirates sail- 
ing from Opus and other places in Locris and 
plundering Eubcea. Such were the events which 
occurred during the remainder of the summer 
after the Peloponnesians had retired from At- 
tica. 

33. During the following winter, Evarchus 
the Acarnanian, desiring to be restored to Asta- 
cus, persuaded the Corinthians to sail with forty 
ships and fifteen hundred hoplites and reinstate 
him, he himself hiring some mercenaries. Of 
this expedition EKuphamidas the son of Aristo- 
nymus, Timoxenus the son of Timocrates, and 
Eumachus the son of Chrysis, were the com- 
manders. They sailed to Astacus, and restored 
Evarchus; they then tried to gain over certain 
other towns on the coast of Acarnania; but, fail- 
ing in their attempt, they proceeded homewards. 
Touching at Cephallenia on their voyage, they 
made a descent on the country of the Cranians, 
but being entrapped by means of a pretended 
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agreement, and then unexpectedly attacked, 
they lost a part of their forces; at length, not 
without a severe struggle, they put to sea again 
and returned home. 

34. During the same winter, in accordance 
with an old national custom, the funeral of 
those who first fell in this war was celebrated by 
the Athenians at the public charge. The cere- 
mony is as follows: Three days before the cele- 
bration they erect a tent in which the bones of 
the dead are laid out, and every one brings to his 
own dead any offering which he pleases. At 
the time of the funeral the bones are placed in 
chests of cypress wood, which are conveyed on 
hearses; there is one chest for each tribe. They 
also carry a single empty litter decked with a 
pall for all whose bodies are missing, and can- 
not be recovered after the battle. The proces- 
sion is accompanied by any one who chooses, 
whether citizen or stranger, and the female rela- 
tives of the deceased are present at the place of 
interment and make lamentation. The public 
sepulchre is situated in the most beautiful spot 
outside the walls; there they always bury those 
who fall in war; only after the battle of Mara- 
thon the dead, in recognition of their pre-emi- 
nent valour, were interred on the field. When 
the remains have been laid in the earth, some 
man of known ability and high reputation, 
chosen by the city, delivers a suitable oration 
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over them; after which the people depart. Such 
is the manner of interment; and the ceremony 
was repeated from time to time throughout the 
war. Over those who were the first buried 
Pericles was chosen to speak. At the fitting mo- 
ment he advanced from the sepulchre to a lofty 
stage, which had been erected in order that he 
might be heard as far as possible by the multi- 
tude, and spoke as follows: 


(FUNERAL SPEECH) 


35. “ Most of those who have spoken here be- 
fore me have commended the lawgiver who 
added this oration to our other funeral customs; 
it seemed to them a worthy thing that such an 
honour should be given at their burial to the 
dead who have fallen on the field of battle. But 
I should have preferred that, when men’s deeds 
have been brave, they should be honoured in deed 
only, and with such an honour as this public 
funeral, which you are now witnessing. ‘Then 
the reputation of many would not have been 
imperilled on the eloquence or want of eloquence 
of one, and their virtues believed or not as he 
spoke well or ill. For it is difficult to say neither 
too little nor too much; and even moderation is 
apt not to give the impression of truthfulness. 
The friend of the dead who knows the facts is 
likely to think that the words of the speaker 
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fall short of his knowledge and of his wishes; 
another who is not so well informed, when he 
hears of anything which surpasses his own 
powers, will be envious and will suspect exag- 
geration. Mankind are tolerant of the praises 
of others so long as each hearer thinks that he 
can do as well or nearly as well himself, but, 
when the speaker rises above him, jealousy is 
aroused and he begins to be incredulous. How- 
ever, since our ancestors have set the seal of their 
approval upon the practice, I must obey, and to 
the utmost of my power shall endeavour to sat- 
isfy the wishes and beliefs of all who hear me. 

36. “I will speak first of our ancestors, for 
it is right and seemly that now, when we are 
lamenting the dead, a tribute should be paid to 
their memory. ‘There has never been a time 
when they did not inhabit this land, which by 
their valour they have handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, and we have received from 
them a free state. But if they were worthy of 
praise, still more were our fathers, who added to 
their inheritance, and after many a struggle 
transmitted to us their sons this great empire. 
And we ourselves assembled here to-day, who 
are still most of us in the vigour of life, have 
carried the work of improvement further, and 
have richly endowed our city with all things, so 
that she is sufficient for herself both in peace 
and war. Of the military exploits by which our 
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various possessions were acquired, or of the en- 
ergy with which we or our fathers drove back 
the tide of war, Hellenic or Barbarian, I will 
not speak; for the tale would be long and is 
familiar to you. But before I praise the dead, 
I should like to point out by what principles of 
action we rose to power, and under what in- 
stitutions and through what manner of life our 
empire became great. For I conceive that such 
thoughts are not unsuited to the occasion, and 
that this numerous assembly of citizens and 
strangers may profitably listen to them. 

37. “Our form of government does not enter 
into rivalry with the institutions of others. We 
do not copy our neighbours, but are an example 
to them. It is true that we are called a democ- 
racy,” for the administration is in the hands of 
the many and not of the few. But while the law 
secures equal justice to all alike in their private 
disputes, the claim of excellence is also recog- 
nised; and when a citizen is in any way distin- 
guished, he is preferred to the public service, not 
as a matter of privilege, but as the reward of 
merit. Neither is poverty a bar, but a man may 
benefit his country whatever be the obscurity of 
his condition. There is no exclusiveness in our 


2“ Our government is a democracy, but we honour men of 
merit, whether rich or poor; our public life is free from exclu- 
siveness, our private from suspicion; yet we revere alike the 
injunctions of law and custom.” So Jowett annotates the text. 
Truly a splendid state of affairs in a democracy!—[T. M. A.] 
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public life, and in our private intercourse we are 
not suspicious of one another, nor angry with 
our neighbour if he does what he likes; we do 
not put on sour looks at him which, though 
harmless, are not pleasant: While we are thus 
unconstrained in our private intercourse, a spirit 
of reverence pervades our public acts; we are 
prevented from doing wrong by respect for the 
authorities and for the laws, having an especial 
regard to those which are ordained for the pro- 
tection of the injured as well as to those un- 
written laws which bring upon the transgressor 
of them the reprobation of the general senti- 
ment. 

38. “ And we have not forgotten to provide 
for our weary spirits many relaxations from 
toil; we have regular games and sacrifices 
throughout the year; our homes are beautiful 
and elegant; and the delight which we daily feel 
in all these things helps to banish melancholy. 
Because of the greatness of our city the fruits 
of the whole earth flow in upon us; so that we 
enjoy the goods of other countries as freely as 
of our own. 

39. “Then, again, our military training is in 
many respects superior to that of our adver- 
saries. Our city is thrown open to the world, 
and we never expel a foreigner or prevent him 
from seeing or learning anything of which the 
secret if revealed to an enemy might profit him. 
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We rely not upon management or trickery, but 
upon our own hearts and hands. And in the 
matter of education, whereas they from early 
youth are always undergoing laborious exercises 
which are to make them brave, we live at ease, 
and yet are equally ready to face the perils 
which they face. And here is the proof. The 
Lacedemonians come into Attica not by them- 
selves, but with their whole confederacy follow- 
ing; we go alone into a neighbour’s country; . 
and although our opponents are fighting for 
their homes and we on a foreign soil, we have 
seldom any difficulty in overcoming them. Our 
enemies have never yet felt our united strength; 
the care of a navy divides our attention, and on 
land we are obliged to send our own citizens 
everywhere. But they, if they meet and defeat 
a part of our army, are as proud as if they had 
routed us all, and when defeated they pretend 
to have been vanquished by us all. 

40. “If then we prefer to meet danger with 
a light heart but without laborious training, and 
with a courage which is gained by habit and not 
enforced by law, are we not greatly the gainers? 
Since we do not anticipate the pain, although, 
when the hour comes, we can be as brave as those 
who never allow themselves to rest; and thus too 
our city is equally admirable in peace and in war. 
For we are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple in 
our tastes, and we cultivate the mind without 
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loss of manliness. Wealth we employ, not for 
talk and ostentation, but when there is a real use 
for it. To avow poverty with us is no disgrace; 
the true disgrace is in doing nothing to avoid it. 
An Athenian citizen does not neglect the state 
because he takes care of his own household; and 
even those of us who are engaged in business 
have a very fair idea of politics. We alone re- 
gard a man who takes no interest in public af- 
fairs, not as a harmless, but as a useless char- 
acter; and if few of us are originators, we are 
all sound judges of policy. The great impedi- 
ment to action is, in our opinion, not discussion, 
but the want of that knowledge which is gained 
by discussion preparatory to action. For we 
have a peculiar power of thinking before we act 
and of acting too, whereas other men are cour- 
ageous from ignorance but hesitate upon reflec- 
tion. And they are surely to be esteemed the 
bravest spirits who, having the clearest sense 
both of the pains and pleasures of life, do not on 
that account shrnk from danger. In doing 
good, again, we are unlike others; we make our 
friends by conferring, not by receiving favours. 
Now he who confers a favour is the firmer 
friend, because he would fain by kindness keep 
alive the memory of an obligation; but the re- 
cipient is colder in his feelings, because he knows 
that in requiting another’s generosity he will not 
be winning gratitude but only paying a debt. 
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We alone do good to our neighbours, not upon 
a calculation of interest, but in the confidence of 
freedom and in a frank and fearless spirit. 

41. “To sum up: I say that Athens is the 
school of Hellas, and that the individual Athe- 
nian in his own person seems to have the power 
of adapting himself to the most varied forms 
of action with the utmost versatility and grace. 
This is no passing and idle word, but truth and 
fact; and the assertion is verified by the position 
to which these qualities have raised the state. 
For in the hour of trial Athens alone among her 
contemporaries is superior to the report of her. 
No enemy who comes against her is indignant 
at the reverses which he sustains at the hands 
of such a city; no subject complains that his 
masters are unworthy of him. And we shall 
assuredly not be without witnesses; there are 
mighty monuments of our power which will 
make us the wonder of this and of succeeding 
ages; we shall not need the praises of Homer or 
of any other panegyrist whose poetry may 
please for the moment, although his representa- 
tion of the facts will not bear the light of day. 
For we have compelled every land and every 
sea to open a path for our valour, and have 
everywhere planted eternal memorials of our 
friendship and of our enmity. Such is the city 
for whose sake these men nobly fought and died; 
they could not bear the thought that she might 
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be taken from them; and every one of us who 
survive should gladly toil on her behalf. 

42. “TI have dwelt upon the greatness of 
Athens because I want to show you that we are 
contending for a higher prize than those who 
enjoy none of these privileges, and to establish 
by manifest proof the merit of these men whom 
I am now commemorating. Their loftiest praise 
has been already spoken. For in magnifying 
the city I have magnified them, and men like 
them whose virtues made her glorious. And of 
how few Hellenes can it be said as of them, 
that their deeds when weighed in the balance 
have been found equal to their fame! Methinks 
that a death such as theirs has been gives the 
true measure of a man’s worth; it may be the 
first revelation of his virtues, but is at any rate 
their final seal. For even those who come short 
in other ways may justly plead the valour with 
which they have fought for their country; they 
have blotted out the evil with the good, and have 
benefited the state more by their public serv- 
ices than they have injured her by their private 
actions. None of these men were enervated by 
wealth or hesitated to resign the pleasures of 
life; none of them put off the evil day in the 
hope, natural to poverty, that a man, though 
poor, may one day become rich. But, deeming 
that the punishment of their enemies was 
sweeter than any of these things, and that they 
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could fall in no nobler cause, they determined at 
the hazard of their lives to be honourably 
avenged, and to leave the rest. They resigned 
to hope their unknown chance of happiness; but 
in the face of death they resolved to rely upon 
themselves alone. And when the moment came 
they were minded to resist and suffer, rather 
than to fly and save their lives; they ran away 
from the word of dishonour, but on the battle- 
field their feet stood fast, and in an instant, at 
the height of their fortune, they passed away 
from the scene, not of their fear, but of their 
glory. 

43. “Such was the end of these men; they 
were worthy of Athens, and the living need not 
desire to have a more heroic spirit, although they 
may pray for a less fatal issue. The value of 
such a spirit is not to be expressed in words. 
Any one can discourse to you for ever about the 
advantages of a brave defence, which you know 
already. But instead of listening to him I 
would have you day by day fix your eyes upon 
the greatness of Athens, until you become filled 


~~_ with the love of her; and when you are impressed 


~ by the spectacle of her glory, reflect that this 
empire has been acquired by men who knew their 
duty and had the courage to do it, who in the 
hour of conflict had the fear of dishonour al- 
ways present to them, and who, if ever they 
failed in an enterprise, would not allow their 
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virtues to be lost to their country, but freely 
gave their lives to her as the fairest offering 
which they could present at her feast. The sac- 
rifice which they collectively made was individ- 
ually repaid to them; for they received again 
each one for himself a praise which grows not 
old, and the noblest of all sepulchres—I speak 
not of that in which their remains are laid, but 
of that in which their glory survives, and is pro- 
claimed always and on every fitting occasion 
both in word and deed. For the whole earth is 
the sepulchre of famous men; not only are they 
commemorated by columns and inscriptions in 
their own country, but in foreign lands there 
dwells also an unwritten memorial of them, 
graven not on stone but in the hearts of men. 
Make them your examples, and, esteeming cour- 
age to be freedom and freedom to be happiness, 
do not weigh too nicely the perils of war. The 
unfortunate who has no hope of a change for 
the better has less reason to throw away his 
life than the prosperous who, if he survive, is 
always liable to a change for the worse, and to 
whom any accidental fall makes the most serious 
difference. To a man of spirit, cowardice and 
disaster coming together are far more bitter 
than death striking him unperceived at a time 
when he is full of courage and animated by the 
general hope. 

44, “Wherefore I do not now commiserate 
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the parents of the dead who stand here; I would 
rather comfort them. You know that your life 
has been passed amid manifold vicissitudes; and 
that they may be deemed fortunate who have 
gained most honour, whether an honourable 
death like theirs, or an honourable sorrow like 
yours, and whose days have been so ordered that 
the term of their happiness is likewise the term 
of their life. I know how hard it is to make 
you feel this, when the good fortune of others 
will too often remind you of the gladness which 
once lightened your hearts. And sorrow is felt 
at the want of those blessings, not which a man 
never knew, but which were a part of his life 
before they were taken from him. Some of you 
are of an age at which they may hope to have 
other children, and they ought to bear their sor- 
row better; not only will the children who may 
hereafter be born make them forget their own 
lost ones, but the city will be doubly a gainer. 
She will not be left desolate, and she will be 
safer. For a man’s counsel cannot have equal 
weight or worth, when he alone has no children 
to risk in the general danger. To those of you 
who have passed their prime, I say: “ Congrat- 
ulate yourselves that you have been happy dur- 
ing the greater part of your days; remember 
that your life of sorrow will not last long, and 
be comforted by the glory of those who are 
gone. For the love of honour alone is ever 
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young, and not riches, as some say, but honour 
is the delight of men when they are old and use- 
less.’ 

45. “'To you who are the sons and brothers 
of the departed, I see that the struggle to emu- 
late them will be an arduous one. For all men 
praise the dead, and, however pre-eminent your 
virtue may be, hardly will you be thought, I do 
not say to equal, but even to approach them. 
The living have their rivals and detractors, but 
when a man is out of the way, the honour and 
good-will which he receives is unalloyed. And, 
if I am to speak of womanly virtues to those 
of you who will henceforth be widows, let me 
sum them up in one short admonition: To a 
woman not to show more weakness than is nat- 
ural to her sex is a great glory, and not to be 
talked about for good or for evil among men. 

46. “I have paid the required tribute, in obe- 
dience to the law, making use of such fitting 
words as I had. The tribute of deeds has been 
paid in part; for the dead have been honourably 
interred, and it remains only that their children 
should be maintained at the public charge until 
they are grown up: this is the solid prize with 
which, as with a garland, Athens crowns her sons 
living and dead, after a struggle like theirs. For 
where the rewards of virtue are greatest, there 
the noblest citizens are enlisted in the service of 
the state, And now, when you have duly la- 
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mented, every one his own dead, you may de- 
part.” 

47. Such was the order of the funeral cele- 
brated in this winter, with the end of which 
ended the first year of the Peloponnesian War. 
As soon as summer returned, the Peloponnesian 
army, comprising as before two-thirds of the 
force of each confederate state, under the com- 
mand of the Lacedemonian king Archidamus, 
the son of Zeuxidamus, invaded Attica, where 
they established themselves and ravaged the 
country. They had not been there many days 
when the plague broke out at Athens for the 
first time. A similar disorder is said to have pre- 
viously smitten many places, particularly Lem- 
nos, but there is no record of such a pestilence 
occurring elsewhere, or of so great a destruction 
of human life. For a while physicians, in igno- 
rance of the nature of the disease, sought to 
apply remedies; but it was in vain, and they 
themselves were among the first victims, because 
they oftenest came into contact with it. No 
human art was of any avail, and as to supplica- 
tions in temples, enquiries of oracles, and the 
like, they were utterly useless, and at last men 
were overpowered by the calamity and gave 
them all up. 

48. The disease is said to have begun south of 
Egypt in AXthiopia; thence it descended into 
Egypt and Libya, and after spreading over the 
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greater part of the Persian empire, suddenly 
fell upon Athens. It first attacked the inhabi- 
tants of the Pireus, and it was supposed that 
the Peloponnesians had poisoned the cisterns, no 
conduits having as yet been made there. It 
afterwards reached the upper city, and then the 
mortality became far greater. As to its prob- 
able origin or the causes which might or could 
have produced such a disturbance of nature, 
every man, whether a physician or not, will give 
his own opinion. But I shall describe its actual 
course, and the’ symptoms by which any one who 
knows them beforehand may recognise the dis- 
order should it ever reappear. For I was my- 
self attacked, and witnessed the sufferings of 
others. 

49. The season was admitted to have been re- 
markably free from ordinary sickness; and if 
anybody was already ill of any other disease, it 
was absorbed in this. Many who were in perfect 
health, all in a moment, and without any appar- 
ent reason, were seized with violent heats in the 
head and with redness and inflammation of the 
eyes. Internally the throat and the tongue were 
quickly suffused with blood, and the breath be- 
came unnatural and fetid. There followed 
sneezing and hoarseness; in a short time the dis- 
order, accompanied by a violent cough, reached 
the chest; then fastening lower down, it would 
move the stomach and bring on all the vomits 
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of bile to which physicians have ever given 
names; and they were very distressing. An in- 
effectual retching producing violent convulsions 
attacked most of the sufferers; some as soon as 
the previous symptoms had abated, others not 
until long afterwards. The body externally was 
not so very hot to the touch, nor yet pale; it was 
of a livid colour inclining to red, and breaking 
out in pustules and ulcers. But the internal 
fever was intense; the sufferers could not bear 
to have on them even the finest linen garment; 
they insisted on being naked, and there was noth- 
ing which they longed for more eagerly than to 
throw themselves into cold water. And many of 
those who had no one to look after them actually 
plunged into the cisterns, for they were tor- 
mented by unceasing thirst, which was not in 
the least assuaged whether they drank little or 
much. They could not sleep; a restlessness which © 
was intolerable never left them. While the dis- 
ease was at its height the body, instead of wast- 
ing away, held out amid these sufferings in a 
marvellous manner, and either they died on the 
seventh or ninth day, not of weakness, for their 
strength was not exhausted, but of internal 
fever, which was the end of most; or, if they 
survived, then the disease descended into the 
bowels and there produced violent ulceration; 
severe diarrhoea at the same time set in, and at 
a later stage caused exhaustion, which finally 
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with few exceptions carried them off. For the 
disorder which had originally settled in the head 
passed gradually through the whole body, and, 
if a person got over the worst, would often seize 
the extremities and leave its mark, attacking the 
privy parts and the fingers and the toes; and 
some escaped with the loss of these, some with 
the loss of their eyes. Some again had no sooner 
recovered than they were seized with a forget-. ' 
fulness of all things and knew neither them- 
selves nor their friends. 

50. The general character of the malady no 
words can describe, and the fury with which it 
fastened upon each sufferer was too much for 
human nature to endure. There was one cir- 
cumstance in particular which distinguished it 
from ordinary diseases. The birds and animals 
which feed on human flesh, although so many 
bodies were lying unburied, either never came 
near them, or died if they touched them. This 
was proved by a remarkable disappearance of 
the birds of prey, which were not to be seen 
either about the bodies or anywhere else; while 
in the case of the dogs the result was even more 
obvious, because they live with man. 

51. Such was the general nature of the dis- 
ease: I omit many strange peculiarities which 
characterised individual cases. None of the or- 
dinary sicknesses attacked any one while it 
lasted, or, if they did, they ended in the plague. 
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Some of the sufferers died from want of care, 
others equally who were receiving the greatest 
attention. No single remedy could be deemed a 
specific; for that which did good to one did harm 
to another. No constitution was of itself strong 
enough to resist or weak enough to escape the 
attacks; the disease carried off all alike and de- 
fied every mode of treatment. Most appalling 
was the despondency which seized upon any one 
who felt himself sickening; for he instantly 
abandoned his mind to despair and, instead of 
holding out, absolutely threw away his chance 
of life. Appalling too was the rapidity with 
which men caught the infection; dying like 
sheep if they attended on one another; and this 
was the principal cause of mortality. When 
they were afraid to visit one another, the suf- 
ferers died in their solitude, so that many houses 
were empty because there had been no one left 
to take care of the sick; or if they ventured they 
perished, especially those who aspired to hero- 
ism. For they went to see their friends without 
thought of themselves and were ashamed to 
leave them, at a time when the very relations of 
the dying were at last growing weary and ceased 
even to make lamentations, overwhelmed by the 
vastness of the calamity. But whatever in- 
stances there may have been of such devotion, 
more often the sick and the dying were tended 
by the pitying care of those who had recovered, 
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because they knew the course of the disease and 
were themselves free from apprehension. For 
no one was ever attacked a second time, or not 
with a fatal result. All men congratulated 
them, and they themselves, in the excess of their 
joy at the moment, had am innocent fancy that 
they could not die of any other sickness. 

52. The crowding of the people out of the 
country into the city aggravated the misery; and 
the newly-arrived suffered most. For, having 
no houses of their own, but inhabiting in the 
height of summer stifling huts, the mortality 
among them was dreadful, and they perished in 
wild disorder. The dead lay as they had died, 
one upon another, while others hardly alive wal- 
lowed in the streets and crawled about every 
fountain craving for water. The temples in 
which they lodged were full of the corpses of 
those who died in them; for the violence of the 
calamity was such that men, not knowing where 
to turn, grew reckless of all law, human and di- 
vine. ‘The customs which had hitherto been ob- 
served at funerals were universally violated, and 
they buried their dead each one as best he could. 
Many, having no proper appliances, because the 
deaths in their household had been so numerous 
already, lost all shame in the burial of the dead. 
When one man had raised a funeral pile, others 
would come, and throwing on their dead first, 
set fire to it; or when some other corpse was al- 
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ready burning, before they could be stopped, 
would throw their own dead upon it and depart. 

53. There were other and worse forms of law- 
lessness which the plague introduced at Athens. 
Men who had hitherto concealed what they took 
pleasure in, now grew bolder. For, seeing the 
sudden change,—how the rich died in a moment, 
and those who had nothing immediately inher- 
ited their property,—they reflected that life and 
riches were alike transitory, and they resolved to 
enjoy themselves while they could, and to think 
only of pleasure. Who would be willing to sac- 
rifice himself to the law of honour when he knew 
not whether he would ever live to be held in 
honour? The pleasure of the moment and any 
sort of thing which conduced to it took the place 
both of honour and of expediency. No fear of 
Gods or law of man deterred a criminal. Those 
who saw all perishing alike, thought that the 
worship or neglect of the Gods made no differ- 
ence. For offences against human law no pun- 
ishment was to be feared; no one would live long 
enough to be called to account. Already a far 
heavier sentence had been passed and was hang- 
ing over a man’s head; before that fell, why 
should he not take a little pleasure? 

54. Such was the grievous calamity which 
now aftlicted the Athenians; within the walls 
their people were dying, and without, their 
country was being ravaged. In their troubles 
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they naturally called to mind a verse which the 
elder men among them declared to have been 
current long ago: 


“ A Dorian war will come and a plague with it.” 


There was a dispute about the precise expres- 
sion; some saying that “limos,” a famine, and 
not “loimos,” a plague, was the original word. 
Nevertheless, as might have been expected, for 
men’s memories reflected their sufferings, the 
argument in favour of “Jloimos” prevailed at 
the time. But if ever in future years another 
Dorian war arises which happens to be accom- 
panied by a famine, they will probably repeat 
the verse in the other form. ‘The answer of the 
oracle to the Lacedemonians when the God was 
asked “whether they should go to war or not,” 
and he replied “that if they fought with all 
their might, they would conquer, and that he 
himself would take their part,’ was not forgot- 
ten by those who had heard it, and they quite 
imagined that they were witnessing the fulfil- 
ment of his words. The disease certainly did 
set in immediately after the invasion of the 
Peloponnesians, and did not spread into Pelo- 
ponnesus in any degree worth speaking of, while 
Athens felt its ravages most severely, and next 
to Athens the places which were most populous. 
Such was the history of the plague. 

55. After the Peloponnesians had wasted the 
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plain they entered what are called the coast 
lands (Paralus) and penetrated as far as Lau- 
rium, where are the silver mines belonging to 
the Athenians. First they ravaged that part of 
the coast which looks towards Peloponnesus, and 
afterwards that situated towards Eubcea and 
Andros. But Pericles, who was still general, 
continued to insist, as in the former invasion, 
that the Athenians should remain within their 
walls. 

56. Before, however, the Peloponnesians had 
left the plain and moved forward into the coast 
lands he had begun to equip an expedition of 
a hundred ships against Peloponnesus. When 
all was ready he put to sea, having on board 
four thousand Athenian hoplites and three hun- 
dred cavalry conveyed in horse transports which 
the Athenians then constructed for the first time 
out of their old ships. The Chians and Lesbians 
joined them with fifty vessels. The expedition 
did not actually put to sea until the Pelopon- 
nesians had reached the coast lands. Arriving 
at Epidaurus in Peloponnesus the Athenians 
devastated most of the country and attacked the 
city, which at one time they were in hopes of 
taking, but did not quite succeed. Setting sail 
again they ravaged the territory of Troezen, 
Halieis, and Hermioné, which are all places on 
the coast of Peloponnesus. Again putting off 
they came to Prasiz, a small town on the coast 
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of Laconia, ravaged the country, and took and 
plundered the place. They then returned home 
and found that the Peloponnesians had also re- 
turned and were no longer in Attica. 

57. All the time during which the Pelopon- 
nesians remained in the country and the arma- 
ment of the Athenians continued at sea the 
plague was raging both among the troops and 
in the city. The fear which it inspired was said 
to have induced the enemy to leave Attica sooner 
than they intended; for they heard from de- 
serters that the disease was in the city, and like- 
wise saw the burning of the dead. Still in this 
invasion the whole country was ravaged by 
them, and they remained about forty days, 
which was the longest stay they ever made. 

58. In the same summer, Hagnon the son of 
Nicias, and Cleopompus the son of Cleinias, 
who were colleagues of Pericles in his military 
command, took the fleet which he had employed 
and sailed forthwith against the Thracian Chal- 
cidians and against Potidea, which still held out. 
On their arrival they brought engines up to the 
walls, and tried every means of taking the town. 
But they did not succeed; nor did the result by 
any means correspond to the magnitude of their 
armament; for thither too the plague came and 
made dreadful havoc among the Athenian 
troops. Even the soldiers who were previously 
there and had been in good health caught the 
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A Ram Covered with a Shed and Running on 
Wheels, and a Ram which might be Raised 
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infection from the forces under Hagnon. But 
the army of Phormio escaped; for he and his 
sixteen hundred troops had left Chalcidicé. 
And so Hagnon returned with his fleet to 
Athens, having lost by the plague out of four 
thousand hoplites a thousand and fifty men in 
about forty days. But the original armament 
remained and prosecuted the siege. 

59. After the second Peloponnesian invasion, 
now that Attica had been once more ravaged, 
and the war and the plague together lay heavy 
upon the Athenians, a change came over their 
spirit. They blamed Pericles because he had 
persuaded them to go to war, declaring that he 
was the author of their troubles; and they were 
anxious to come to terms with the Lacedzmo- 
nians. Accordingly envoys were despatched to 
Sparta, but they met with no success. And now, 
being completely at their wits’ end, they turned 
upon Pericles. He saw that they were exasper- 
ated by their misery and were behaving just as 
he had always anticipated that they would. And 
so, being still general, he called an assembly, 
wanting to encourage them and to convert their 
angry feelings into a gentler and more hopeful 
mood. At this assembly he came forward and 
spoke as follows: 

60. “I was expecting this outburst of indig- 
nation; the causes of it are not unknown to me. 
And I have summoned an assembly that I may 
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remind you of your resolutions and reprove you 
for your inconsiderate anger against me, and 
want of fortitude in misfortune. In my judg- 
ment it would be better for individuals them- 
selves that the citizens should suffer and the 
state flourish than that the citizens should flour- 
ish and the state suffer. A private man, how- 
ever successful in his own dealings, if his coun- 
try perish is involved in her destruction; but if 
he be an unprosperous citizen of a prosperous 
city he is much more likely to recover. Seeing 
then that states can bear the misfortune of indi- 
viduals, but individuals cannot bear the misfor- 
tunes of the state, let us all stand by our coun- 
try and not do what you are doing now, who be- 
cause you are stunned by your private calamities 
are letting go the hope of saving the state, and 
condemning not only me who advised, but your- 
selves who consented to, the war. Yet I with 
whom you are so angry venture to say of my- 
self, that I am as capable as any one of devising 
and explaining a sound policy; and that I am a 
lover of my country, and incorruptible. Now a 
man may have a policy which he cannot clearly 
expound, and then he might as well have none 
at all; or he may possess both ability and elo- 
quence, but if he is disloyal to his country he 
cannot, like a true man, speak in her interest; 
or again he may be unable to resist a bribe, and 
then all his other good qualities will be sold for 
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money. If, when you determined to go to war, 
you believed me to have somewhat more of the 
statesman in me than others, it is not fair that 
I should now be charged with anything like 
crime. 

61. “I allow that for men who are in pros- 
perity and free to choose it is great folly to 
make war. But when they must either submit 
and at once surrender independence, or strike 
and be free, then he who shuns and not he who 
meets the danger is deserving of blame. For my 
own part, I am the same man and stand where 
I did. But you are changed; for you have been 
driven by misfortune to recall the consent which 
you gave when you were yet unhurt, and to 
think that my advice was wrong because your 
own characters are weak. The pain is present 
and comes home to each of: you, but the good 
is as yet unrealised by any one; and your minds 
have not the strength to persevere in your reso- 
lution, now that a great reverse has overtaken 
you unawares. Anything which is sudden and 
unexpected and utterly beyond calculation, such 
a disaster for instance as this plague coming 
upon other misfortunes, enthralls the spirit of a 
man. Nevertheless, being the citizens of a great 
city and educated in a temper of greatness, you 
should not succumb to calamities however over- 
whelming, or darken the lustre of your fame. 
For if men hate the presumption of those who 
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claim a reputation to which they have no right, 
they equally condemn the faint-heartedness of 
those who fall below the glory which is their 
own. You should lose the sense of your private 
sorrows and cling to the deliverance of the state. 

62. “ As to your sufferings in the war, if you 
fear that they may be very great and after all 
fruitless, I have shown you already over and 
over again that such a fear is groundless. If 
you are still unsatisfied I will indicate one ele- 
ment of your superiority which appears to have 
escaped you, although it nearly touches your 
imperial greatness. I too have never mentioned 
it before, nor would I now, because the claim 
may seem too arrogant, if I did not see that you 
are unreasonably depressed. You think that 
your empire is confined to your allies, but I say 
that of the two divisions of the world accessible 
to man, the land and the sea, there is one of 
which you are absolute, masters, and have, or 
may have, the dominion to any extent which you 
please. Neither the great King nor any nation 
on earth can hinder a navy like yours from pene- 
trating whithersoever you choose to sail. When 
we reflect on this great power, houses and lands, 
of which the loss seems so dreadful to you, are 
as nothing. We ought not to be troubled about 
them, or to think much of them in comparison; 
they are only the garden of the house, the super- 
fluous ornament of wealth; and you may be sure 
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that if we cling to our freedom and preserve 
that, we shall soon enough recover all the rest. 
But, if we are the servants of others, we shall be 
sure to lose not only freedom, but all that free- 
dom gives. And where your ancestors doubly 
succeeded, you will doubly fail. For their em- 
pire was not inherited by them from others but 
won by the labour of their hands, and by them 
preserved and bequeathed to us. And to be 
robbed of what you have is a greater disgrace 
than to attempt a conquest and fail. Meet your 
enemies therefore, not only with spirit, but with 
disdain. A coward or a fortunate fool may 
brag and vaunt, but he only is capable of dis- 
dain whose conviction that he is stronger than 
his enemy rests, like our own, on grounds of 
reason. Courage fighting in a fair field is for- 
tified by the intelligence which looks down upon 
an enemy; an intelligence relying, not on hope, 
which is the strength of helplessness, but on that 
surer foresight which is given by reason and ob- 
servation of facts. 

63. “Once more, you are bound to maintain 
the imperial dignity of your city in which you 
all take pride; for you should not covet the 
glory unless you will endure the toil. And do 
not imagine that you are fighting about a simple 
issue, freedom or slavery; you have an empire 
to lose, and there is the danger to which the 
hatred of your imperial rule has exposed you. 
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Neither can you resign your power, if, at this 
crisis, any timorous or inactive spirit is for thus 
playing the honest man. For by this time your 
empire has become a tyranny which in the opin- 
ion of mankind may have been unjustly gained, 
but which cannot be safely surrendered. ‘The 
men of whom I was speaking, if they could find 
followers, would soon ruin a city, and if they 
were to go and found a state of their own, would 
equally ruin that. For inaction is secure only 
when arrayed by the side of activity; nor is it 
expedient or safe for a sovereign, but only for 
a subject state, to be a servant. 

64, “ ‘You must not be led away by the advice 
of such citizens as these, nor be angry with me; 
for the resolution in favour of war was your 
own as much as mine. What if the enemy has 
come and done what he was certain to do when 
you refused to yield? What too if the plague 
followed? That was an unexpected blow, but 
we might have foreseen all the rest. I am well 
aware that your hatred of me is aggravated by 
it. But how unjustly, unless to me you also 
ascribe the credit of any extraordinary success 
which may befall you! The visitations of heaven 
should be borne with resignation, the sufferings 
inflicted by an enemy with manliness. This has 
always been the spirit of Athens, and should not 
die out in you. Know that our city has the 
greatest name in all the world because she has 
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never yielded to misfortunes, but has sacrificed 
more lives and endured severer hardships in war 
than any other; wherefore also she has the great- 
est power of any state up to this day; and the 
memory of her glory will always survive. Even 
if we should be compelled at last to abate some- 
what of our greatness (for all things have their 
times of growth and decay), yet will the recol- 
lection live, that, of all Hellenes, we ruled over 
the greatest number of Hellenic subjects; that 
we withstood our enemies, whether single or 
united, in the most terrible wars, and that we 
were the inhabitants of a city endowed with 
every sort of wealth and greatness. The indo- 
lent may indeed find fault, but the man of ac- 
tion will seek to rival us, and he who is less for- 
tunate will envy us. To be hateful and offen- 
sive has ever been at the time the fate of those 
who have aspired to empire. But he judges well 
who accepts unpopularity in a great cause. 
Hatred does not last long, and, besides the im- 
mediate splendour of great actions, the renown 
of them endures for ever in men’s memories. 
Looking forward to such future glory and pres- 
ent avoidance of dishonour, make an effort now 
and secure both. Let no herald be sent to the 
Lacedemonians, and do not let them know that 
you are depressed by your sufferings. For 
those are the greatest states and the greatest 
men, who, when misfortunes come, are the least 
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depressed in spirit and the most resolute in 
action.” 

65. By these and similar words Pericles en- 
deavoured to appease the anger of the Athe- 
nians against himself, and to divert their minds 
from their terrible situation. In the conduct of 
public affairs they took his advice, and sent no 
more embassies to Sparta; they were again eager 
to prosecute the war. Yet in private they felt 
their sufferings keenly; the common people had 
been deprived even of the little which they pos- 
sessed, while the upper class had lost fair estates 
in the country with all their houses and rich fur- 
niture. Worst of all, instead of enjoying peace, 
they were now at war. The popular indignation 
was not pacified until they had fined Pericles; 
but, soon afterwards, with the usual fickleness of 
a multitude, they elected him general and com- 
mitted all their affairs to his charge. Their pri- 
vate sorrows were beginning to be less acutely 
felt, and for a time of public need they thought 
that there was no man like him. During the 
peace while he was at the head of affairs he 
ruled with prudence; under his guidance Athens 
was safe, and reached the height of her great- 
ness in his time. When the war began he showed 
that here too he had formed a true estimate of 
the Athenian power. He survived the com- 
mencement of hostilities two years and six 
months; and, after his death, his foresight was 
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even better appreciated than during his life. 
For he had told the Athenians that if they would 
be patient and would attend to their navy, and 
not seek to enlarge their dominion while the war 
was going on, nor imperil the existence of the 
city, they would be victorious; but they did all 
that he told them not to do, and in matters which 
seemingly had nothing to do with the war, from 
motives of private ambition and private interest 
they adopted a policy which had disastrous ef- 
fects in respect both of themselves and of their 
allies; their measures, had they been successful, 
would only have brought honour and profit to 
individuals, and, when unsuccessful, crippled the 
city in the conduct of the war. The reason of 
the difference was that he, deriving authority 
from his capacity and acknowledged worth, be- 
ing also a man of transparent integrity, was 
able to control the multitude in a free spirit; he 
led them rather than was led by them; for, not 
seeking power by dishonest arts, he had no need 
to say pleasant things, but, on the strength of 
his own high character, could venture to oppose 
and even to anger them. When he saw them 
unseasonably elated and arrogant, his words 
humbled and awed them; and, when they were 
depressed by groundless fears, he sought to re- 
animate their confidence. Thus Athens, though 
still in name a democracy, was in fact ruled by 
her greatest citizen. But his successors were 
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more on an equality with one another, and, each 
one struggling to be first himself, they were 
ready to sacrifice the whole conduct of affairs to 
the whims of the people. Such weakness in a 
great and imperial city led to many errors, of 
which the greatest was the ‘Sicilian expedition; 
not that the Athenians miscalculated their 
enemy’s power, but they themselves, instead of 
consulting for the interests of the expedition 
which they had sent out, were occupied in in- 
triguing against one another for the leadership 
of the democracy, and not only hampered the 
operations of the army, but became embroiled, 
for the first time, at home. And yet after they 
had lost in the Sicilian expedition the greater 
part of their fleet and army, and were now dis- 
tracted by revolution, still they held out three 
years, not only against their former enemies, 
but against the Sicilians who had combined with 
them, and against most of their own allies who 
had risen in revolt. Eiven when Cyrus the son 
of the King joined in the war and supplied the 
Peloponnesian fleet with money, they continued 
to resist, and were at last overthrown, not by 
their enemies, but by themselves and their own 
internal dissensions. So that at the time Peri- 
cles was more than justified in the conviction at 
which his foresight had arrived, that the Athe- 
‘nians would win an easy victory over the un- 
aided forces of the Peloponnesians. 
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66. During the same summer the Lacedzemo- 
nians and their allies sent a fleet of a hundred 
ships against the island of Zacynthus, which lies 
- opposite Elis. The Zacynthians are colonists of 
the Peloponnesian Achzans, and were allies of 
the Athenians. There were on board the fleet 
a thousand Lacedemonian hoplites, under the 
command of Cnemus the Spartan admiral. 
They disembarked and ravaged the greater part 
of the country; but as the inhabitants would not 
come to terms, they sailed away home. 

67. At the end of the same summer, Aristeus 
the Corinthian, the Lacedzemonian ambassadors 
Aneristus, Nicolaus, and Stratodemus, Tima- 
goras of Tegea, and Pollis of Argos who had no 
public mission, were on their way to Asia in the 
hope of persuading the King to give them 
money and join in the war. They went first of 
all to Sitalces son of Teres, in Thrace, wishing 
if possible to detach him from the Athenians, 
and induce him to lead an army to the relief of 
Potidza, which was still blockaded by Athenian 
forces; they also wanted him to convey them 
across the Hellespont on their intended jour- 
ney to Pharnaces, the son of Pharnabazus, who 
was to send them on to the King. At the time 
of their arrival two Athenian envoys, Learchus 
the son of Callimachus, and Ameiniades the son 
of Philemon, chanced to be at the court of Sital- 
ces; and they entreated his son Sadocus, who 
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had been made an Athenian citizen, to deliver 
the envoys into their hands, that they might not 
find their way to the King and so injure a city 
which was in some degree his own. He con- 
sented, and, sending a body of men with 
Learchus and Ameiniades, before they em- 
barked, as they were on their way through 
Thrace to the vessel in which they were going 
to cross the Hellespont, seized them; they were 
then, in accordance with the orders of Sadocus, 
handed over to the Athenian envoys, who con- 
veyed them to Athens. On the very day of their 
arrival the Athenians, fearing that Aristeus, 
whom they considered to be the cause of all their 
troubles at Potidza and in Chalcidicé, would do 
them still further mischief if he escaped, put 
them all to death without trial and without hear- 
ing what they wanted to say; they then threw 
their bodies down precipices. 'They considered 
that they had a right to retaliate on the Lace- 
demonians, who had begun by treating in the 
same way the traders of the Athenians and their 
allies when they caught their vessels off the 
coast of Peloponnesus. For at the commence- 
ment of the war, all whom the Lacedzemonians 
captured at sea were treated by them as enemies 
and indiscriminately slaughtered, whether they 
were allies of the Athenians or neutrals. 

68. About the end of the same summer the 
Ambraciots, with a large Barbarian force which 
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they had called out, made war upon the Amphi- 
lochian Argos and upon Amphilochia. The orig- 
inal cause of their enmity against the Argives 
was as follows: The Amphilochian territory 
had been occupied and the city founded by Am- 
philochus the son of Amphiaraus, who on return- 
ing home after the Trojan War was dissatisfied 
at the state of Argos. He fixed the site on the 
shore of the Ambracian Gulf, and called the new 
city by the name of his native place; it was the 
greatest city in that region, and its inhabitants 
were the most powerful cemmunity. Many gen- 
erations afterwards, these Amphilochians in a 
time of distress invited their neighbours the Am- 
braciots to join in the settlement, and from them 
they first learned the Hellenic language which 
they now speak; the other Amphilochians are 
Barbarians. After a while the Ambraciots drove 
out the Amphilochian Argives and themselves 
took possession of the city. The expelled Am- 
philochians placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of the Acarnanians, and both together called 
in the Athenians, who sent them a fleet of thirty 
ships under the command of Phormio. When 
Phormio arrived, they stormed Argos, and sold 
the Ambraciots into slavery; and the Amphilo- 
chians and Acarnanians dwelt together in the 
place. The alliance between the Acarnanians 
and Athenians then first began. The hatred of 
the Ambraciots towards the Amphilochian Ar- 
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gives commenced with the enslavement of their 
countrymen; and now when the war offered an 
opportunity they invaded their territory, accom- 
panied by the Chaonians and some others of the 
neighbouring Barbarians. They came as far as 
Argos and made themselves masters of the coun- 
try; but not being able to take the city by as- 
sault they returned, and the several tribes dis- 
persed to their own homes. Such were the 
events of the summer. 

69. In the following winter the Athenians 
sent twenty ships on an expedition round Pelo- 
ponnesus. ‘These were placed under the com- 
mana of Phormio, who, stationing himself at 
Naupactus, guarded the straits and prevented 
any one from sailing either out of or into Co- 
rinth and the Crisean Gulf. Six other vessels 
were sent to collect tribute in Lycia and Caria; 
they were under the command of Melesander, 
who was to see that Peloponnesian privateers did 
not establish themselves in those parts, and dam- 
age merchant vessels coming from Phaselis and 
Pheenicia and all that region. But he, going up 
the country into Lycia with an army composed 
of Athenians taken from the crews and of allied 
troops, was defeated, and himself and a part of 
his forces slain. 

70. In the same winter the Potidzans, who 
were still blockaded, found themselves unable 
to hold out; for the Peloponnesian invasions of 
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Attica did not make the Athenians withdraw; 
and they had no more food. When they had 
been reduced to such straits as actually in some 
cases to feed on human flesh, they entered into 
communications with the Athenian generals, 
Xenophon the son of Kuripides, Hestiodorus 
the son of Aristocleides, and Phanomachus the 
son of Callimachus, to whom the siege had been 
entrusted. They, seeing that the army was suf- 
fering from the exposed situation, and consid- 
ering that the city had already spent two thou- 
sand talents on the siege, accepted the terms pro- 
posed. The Potideans, with their wives and 
their children, and likewise the foreign troops, 
were to come out of the city, the men with one 
garment, the women with two, and they were al- 
lowed a certain fixed sum of money for their 
journey. So they came out under a safe-con- 
duct, and went into Chalcidicé, or wherever they 
could find a home. But the Athenians blamed 
the generals for coming to terms without their 
authority, thinking that they could have made 
the city surrender at discretion. Soon after- 
wards they sent thither colonists of their own. 
Such were the events of the winter. And so 
ended the second year in the Peloponnesian War 
of which Thucydides wrote the history. 

71. In the following summer the Peloponne- 
sians and their allies under the command of 
Archidamus the son of Zeuxidamus, the Lace- 
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demonian king, instead of invading Attica, 
made an expedition against Platea. There he 
encamped and was about to ravage the country, 
when the Plataans sent envoys to him bearing 
the following message: 

** Archidamus, and you Lacedemonians, in 
making war upon Platea, you are acting un- 
justly, and in a manner unworthy of yourselves 
and of your ancestors. Pausanias the son of 
Cleombrotus, the Lacedemonian, when he and 
such Hellenes as were willing to share the dan- 
ger with him fought a battle in our land and 
liberated Hellas from the Persian, offered up 
sacrifice in the Agora of Platzwa to Zeus the 
God of Freedom, and in the presence of all the 
confederates then and there restored to the Pla- 
teans their country and city to be henceforth 
independent; no man was to make unjust war 
upon them at any time or to seek to enslave 
them; and if they were attacked, the allies who 
were present promised that they woud defend 
them to the utmost of their power. These privi- 
leges your fathers granted to us as a reward for 
the courage and devotion which we displayed in 
that time of danger. But you are acting in an 
opposite spirit; for you have joined the The- 
bans, our worst enemies, and have come hither to 
enslave us. Wherefore, calling to witness the 
gods to whom we all then swore, and also the 
gods of your race and the gods who dwell in 
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our country, we bid you do no harm to the land 
of Platza. Do not violate your oaths, but al- 
low the Platzans to be independent, and to 
enjoy the rights which Pausanias granted to 
them.” 

72. To this appeal Archidamus rejoined: 

“What you say, Platzans, is just, but your 
acts should correspond to your words. Enjoy 
the independence which Pausanias granted to 
you, but also assist us in freeing the other Hel- 
lenes who were your sworn confederates in that 
time of danger and are now in subjection to the 
Athenians. With a view to the emancipation of 
them and of the other subject states, this great 
war has been undertaken and all these prepara- 
tions made. It would be best for you to join 
with us, and observe the oaths yourselves which 
you would have us observe. But if you prefer 
to be neutral, a course which we have already 
once proposed to you, retain possession of your 
lands, and receive both sides in peace, but neither 
for the purposes of war; and we shall be satis- 
fied.” 

The Platzan ambassadors then returned to the 
city and reported these words of Archidamus to 
the people, who made answer that they could not 
do what they were asked without the sanction of 
the Athenians, in whose power they had left 
their wives and children, and that they also 
feared for the very existence of their state. 
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When the Lacedemonians were gone the Athe- 
nians might come and not allow them to carry 
out the treaty; or the Thebans, who would be 
included in the clause ‘requiring them “to re- 
ceive both sides,” might again attempt to seize 
their town. To this Archidamus, wanting to re- 
assure them, made the following answer: 

“Then deliver over your city and houses to 
the Lacedemonians; mark the boundaries of 
your land, and number your fruit-trees and any- 
thing else which can be counted. Go yourselves 
whithersoever you please, while the war lasts, and 
on the return of peace we will give back to you 
all that we have received. Until then we will 
hold your property in trust, and will cultivate 
your ground, paying you such a rent as will con- 
tent you.” 

73. Upon hearing these words the envoys 
again returned into the city, and, after holding 
a consultation with the people, told Archidamus 
that they wished first to communicate his pro- 
posals to the Athenians, and if they could get 
their consent they would do as he advised; in 
the meantime they desired him to make a truce 
with them, and not to ravage their land. So he 
made a truce which allowed sufficient time for 
their ambassadors to return from Athens; and 
meanwhile he spared their land. The Platzan 
envoys came to Athens, and after advising with 
the Athenians they brought back the following 
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message to their fellow-citizens: ‘“‘ Plateans, 
the Athenians say that never at any time since 
you first became their allies have they suffered 
any one to do you wrong, and that they will not 
forsake you now, but will assist you to the ut- 
most of their power; and they adjure you, by 
the oaths which your fathers swore, not to for- 
sake the Athenian alliance.” 

74. When the answer came, the Platzxans re- 
solved not to desert the Athenians, but patiently 
to look on, if they must, while the Lacedamo- 
nians wasted their country, and to endure the 
worst. No one was henceforward to leave the 
town, but answer was to be made from the walls 
that they could not possibly consent to the Lace- 
dzmonian proposal. King Archidamus, as soon 
as he received the reply, before proceeding to 
action, fell to calling upon the gods and heroes 
of the country in the following words: 

“O ye gods and heroes who possess the land 
of Platea, be our witnesses that our invasion of 
this land in which our fathers prayed to you 
when they conquered the Persians, and which 
you made a propitious battle-field to the Hel- 
lenes, has thus far been justified, for the Pla- 
teans first deserted the alliance; and that if we 
go further we shall be guilty of no crime, for 
we have again and again made them fair pro- 
posals and they have not listened to us. Be gra- 
cious to us and grant that the real authors of the 
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iniquity may be punished, and that they may ob- 
tain revenge who lawfully seek it.” 

75. After this appeal to the gods he began 
military operations. In ‘the first place, the sol- 
diers felled the fruit-trees and surrounded the 
city with a stockade, that henceforth no one 
might get out. They then began to raise a mound 
against it, thinking that with so large an army 
at work this would be the speediest way of tak- 
ing the place. So they cut timber from Citheron 
and built on either side of the intended mound 
a frame of logs placed cross-wise in order that 
the material might not scatter. Thither they 
carried wood, stones, earth, and anything which 
would fill up the vacant space. They continued 
raising the mound seventy days and seventy 
nights without intermission; the army was di- 
vided into relays, and one party worked while 
the other slept and ate. The Lacedzemonian 
officers who commanded the contingents of the 
allies stood over them and kept them at work. 
The Platzans, seeing the mound rising, con- 
structed a wooden frame, which they set upon 
the top of their own wall opposite the mound; 
in this they inserted bricks, which they took from 
the neighbouring houses; the wood served to 
strengthen and bind the structure together as it 
increased in height; they also hung curtains of 
skins and hides in front; these were designed to 
protect the wood-work and the workers, and 
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shield them against blazing arrows. The wooden 
wall rose high, but the mound rose quickly too. 
Then the Platzans had a new device; they made 
a hole in that part of the wall against which the 
mound pressed and drew in the earth. 

76. The Peloponnesians discovered what they 
were doing, and threw into the gap clay packed 
in wattles of reed, which could not scatter and 
like the loose earth be carried away. Where- 
upon the Platzans, baffled in one plan, resorted 
to another. Calculating the direction, they dug 
a mine from the city to the mound and again 
drew the earth inward. For a long time their 
assailants did not find them out, and so what the 
Peloponnesians threw on was of little use, since 
the mound was always being drawn off below 
and settling into the vacant space. But in spite 
of all their efforts, the Platzans were afraid 
that their numbers would never hold out against 
so great an army; and they devised yet another 
expedition. They left off working at the great 
building opposite the mound, and beginning at 
both ends, where the city wall returned to its 
original lower height, they built an inner wall 
projecting inwards in the shape of a crescent, 
that if the first wall were taken the other might 
still be defensible. The enemy would be obliged 
to begin again and carry the mound right up 
to it, and as they advanced inwards would have 
their trouble all over again, and be exposed -to 
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missiles on both flanks. While the mound was 
rising the Peloponnesians brought battering en- 
gines up to the wall; one which was moved for- 
ward on the mound itself shook a great part of 
the raised building, to the terror of the Pla- 
teans. They brought up others too at other 
points of the wall. But the Platzans dropped 
nooses over the ends of these engines and drew 
them up; they also let down huge beams sus- 
pended at each end by long iron chains from 
two poles leaning on the wall and projecting 
over it. These beams they drew up at right 
angles to the advancing battering-ram, and 
whenever at any point it was about to attack 
them they slackened their hold of the chains and 
let go the beam, which fell with great force and 
snapped off the head of the ram. 

77. At length the Peloponnesians, finding 
that their engines were useless, and that the new 
wall was rising opposite to the mound, and per- 
ceiving that they could not without more for- 
midable means of attack hope to take the city, 
made preparations for a blockade. But first of 
all they resolved to try whether, the wind fa- 
vouring, the place, which was but small, could 
not be set on fire; they were anxious not to in- 
cur the expense of a regular siege, and devised 
all sort of plans in order to avoid it. So they 
brought faggots and threw them down from 
the mound along the space between it and the 
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wall, which was soon filled up when so many 
hands were at work; then they threw more fag- 
gots one upon another into the city as far as 
they could reach from the top of the mound, 
and casting in lighted brands with brimstone and 
pitch, set them all on fire. A flame arose of 
which the like had never before been made by 
the hand of man; I am not speaking of fires in 
the mountains, when the forest has spontane- 
ously blazed up from the action of the wind and 
mutual attrition. There was a great conflagra- 
tion, and the Platzans, who had thus far es- 
caped, were all but destroyed; a considerable 
part of the town was unapproachable, and if a 
wind had come on and carried the flame that 
way, as the enemy hoped, they could not have 
been saved. It is said that there was also a 
violent storm of thunder and rain, which 
quenched the flames and put an end to the dan- 
ger. 

78. The Peloponnesians, having failed in this, 
as in their former attempts, sent away a part 
of their army but retained the rest, and dividing 
the task among the contingents of the several 
cities, surrounded Plata with a wall. Trenches, 
out of which they took clay for the bricks, were 
formed both on the inner and the outer side of 
the wall. About the rising of Arcturus all was 
completed. They then drew off their army, 
leaving a guard on one half of the wall, while 
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the other half was guarded by the Beeotians; the 
disbanded troops returned to their homes. The 
Platwans had already conveyed to Athens their 
wives, children, and old men, with the rest of 
their unserviceable population. 'Those who re- 
mained during the siege were four hundred Pla- 
teans, eighty Athenians, and a hundred and ten 
women to make bread. ‘These were their exact 
numbers, when the siege began. There was no 
one else, slave or freeman, within the walls. In 
such sort was the blockade of Plataa completed. 

79. During the same summer, when the corn 
was in full ear, and about the time of the at- 
tack on Platea, the Athenians sent an expedi- 
tion against the Chalcidians of Thrace and 
against the Bottizans, consisting of two thou- 
sand heavy-armed troops of their own and two 
hundred horsemen under the command of 
Xenophon the son of Euripides, and two others. 
They came close up to the Bottian Spartolus 
and destroyed the crops. They expected that 
the place would be induced to yield to them by 
a party within the walls. But the opposite party 
sent to Olynthus and obtained from thence a 
garrison, partly composed of hoplites, which sal- 
lied out of Spartolus, and engaged with the 
Athenians under the walls of the town. The 
Chalcidian hoplites and with them certain auxil- 
laries were defeated and retreated into Sparto- 
lus, but their cavalry and light-armed troops had 
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the advantage over those of the Athenians. 
They were assisted by a few targeteers, who 
came from the district called Crusis. The en- 
gagement was scarcely over when another body 
of targeteers from Olynthus came up to their 
aid. Encouraged by the reinforcement and their 
previous success, and supported by the Chal- 
cidian horse and the newly-arrived troops, the 
light-armed again attacked the Athenians, who 
began to fall back upon the two companies which 
they had left with their baggage: as often as 
the Athenians charged, the enemy retired; but 
when the Athenians continued their retreat, they 
pressed upon them and hurled darts at them. 
The Chalcidian cavalry too rode up, and wher- 
ever they pleased charged the Athenians, who 
now fled utterly disconcerted and were pursued 
to a considerable distance. At length they es- 
caped to Potidea, and having recovered their 
dead under a flag of truce, returned to Athens 
with the survivors of their army, out of which 
they had lost four hundred and thirty men and 
all their generals. The Chalcidians and Bot- 
tizans, having set up a trophy and carried off 
their dead, disbanded and dispersed to their sev- 
eral cities. | 

80. In the same summer, not long afterwards, 
the Ambraciots and Chaonians, designing to 
subjugate the whole of Acarnania and detach it 
from the Athenian alliance, persuaded the Lace- 
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dzmonians to equip a fleet out of the confeder- 
ate forces, and to send into that region a thou- 
sand hoplites. They said that if the Lacede- 
monians would join with them and attack the 
enemy both by sea and land, the Acarnanians on 
the sea-coast would be unable to assist the inland 
tribes, and they might easily conquer Acarnania. 
Zacynthus and Cephallenia would then fall into 
their hands, and the Athenian fleet would not 
so easily sail round Peloponnesus. They might 
even hope to take Naupactus. The Lacedemo- 
nians agreed, and at once despatched Cnemus, 
who was still admiral, with the thousand hop- 
lites in a few ships; they ordered the rest of the 
allied navy to get ready and at once sail to Leu- 
cas. The interests of the Ambraciots were zeal- 
ously supported by Corinth, their mother city. 
The fleet which was to come from Corinth, 
Sicyon, and the adjacent places was long in 
preparation; but the contingent from Leucas, 
Anactorium, and Ambracia was soon equipped, 
and waited at Leucas. Undiscovered by Phor- 
mio, the commander of the twenty Athenian 
ships which were keeping guard at Naupactus, 
Cnemus and his thousand hoplites crossed the 
sea and began to make preparations for the land 
expedition. Of Hellenes he had in his army Am- 
braciots, Leucadians, Anactorians, and the thou- 
sand Peloponnesians whom he brought with him, 
—of Barbarians a thousand Chaonians, who hav- 
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ing no king, were led by Photyus and Nicanor, 
both of the governing family and holding the 
presidency for a year. With the Chaonians 
came the Thesprotians, who like them, have no 
king. A Molossian and Atintanian force was 
led by Sabylinthus, the guardian of Tharypas 
the king, who was still a minor; the Paraveans 
were led by their king Oroedus, and were accom- 
panied by a thousand Orestians placed at the 
disposal of Oroedus by their king Antiochus. 
Perdiccas also, unknown to the Athenians, sent 
a thousand Macedonians, who arrived too late. 
With this army Cnemus, not waiting for the 
ships from Corinth, began his march. They 
passed through the Argive territory and plun- 
dered Limnza, an unwalled village. At length 
they approached Stratus, which is the largest 
city in Acarnania, thinking that, if they could 
take it, the other places would soon come over 
to them. 

81. The Acarnanians, seeing that a great 
army had invaded their territory, and that the 
enemy was threatening them by sea as well as 
by land, did not attempt any united action, but 
guarded their several districts, and sent to Phor- 
mio for aid. He replied that a fleet of the en- 
emy was about to sail from Corinth, and that he 
could not leave Naupactus unguarded. Mean- 
while the Peloponnesians and their allies marched 
in three divisions towards Stratus, intending to 
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encamp near and try negotiations; if these 
failed, they would take stronger measures and 
assault the wall. The Chaonians and the other 
Barbarians advanced in the centre; on the right 
wing were the Leucadians, Anactorians, and 
their auxiliaries; on the left was Cnemus with 
the Peloponnesians and Ambraciots. The three 
divisions were a long way apart, and at times 
not even in sight of one another. The Hellenic 
troops maintained order on the march and kept 
a look out, until at length they found a suitable 
place in which to encamp; the Chaonians, con- 
fident in themselves, and having a great military 
reputation in that part of the country, would 
not stop to encamp, but they and the other Bar- 
barians rushed on at full speed, hoping to take 
the place by storm and appropriate to themselves 
the glory of the action. The Stratians perceiv- 
ing their approach in time, and thinking that, 
if they could overcome them before the others 
arrived, the Hellenic forces would not be so 
ready to attack them, set ambuscades near the 
city. When they were quite close, the troops 
came out of the city and from the ambuscades 
and fell upon them hand to hand. Whereupon 
the Chaonians were seized with a panic and 
many of them perished; the other Barbarians, 
seeing them give way, no longer stood their 
ground, but took to flight. Neither of the Hel- 
lenic divisions knew of the battle; the Chaonians 
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were far in advance of them, and were thought 
to have hurried on because they wanted to choose 
a place for their camp. At length the Bar- 
barians in their flight broke in upon their lines; 
they received them, and the two divisions uniting 
during that day remained where they were, the 
men of Stratus not coming to close quarters with 
them, because the other Acarnanians had not as 
yet arrived, but slinging at them from a dis- 
tance and distressing them greatly. For they 
could not move a step without their armour. 
Now the Acarnanians are famous for their skill 
in slinging. 

82. When night came on, Cnemus withdrew 
his army in haste to the river Anapus, which is 
rather more than nine miles from Stratus, and 
on the following day carried off his dead under 
a flag of truce. The people of Oeniade were 
friendly and had joined him; to their city there- 
fore he retreated before the Acarnanians had. 
collected their forces. From Oeniade all the 
Peloponnesian troops returned home. The Stra- 
tians erected a trophy of the battle in which they 
had defeated the Barbarians. 

83. The fleet from Corinth and the other al- 
lied cities on the Criszean Gulf, which was in- 
tended to support Cnemus and to prevent the 
Acarnanians on the sea-coast from assisting 
their friends in the interior of the country, never 
arrived, but was compelled, almost on the day 
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of the battle of Stratus, to fight with Phormio 
and the twenty Athenian ships which were sta- 
tioned at Naupactus. As they sailed by into 
the open sea, Phormio was watching them, pre- 
ferring to make his attack outside the gulf. Now 
the Corinthians and their allies were not equipped 
for a naval engagement, but for the convey- 
ance of troops into Acarnania, and they never 
imagined that the Athenians with twenty ships 
would venture to engage their own forty-seven. 
But, as they were coasting along the southern 
shore, they saw the Athenian fleet following their 
movements on the northern; they then attempted 
to cross the sea from Patre in Achza to the 
opposite continent in the direction of Acarnania, 
when they again observed the enemy bearing 
down upon them from Chalcis and the mouth 
of the river Evenus. They had previously en- 
deavoured to anchor under cover of night, but 
had been detected. So at last they were com- 
pelled to fight in the middle of the channel. 
The ships were commanded by generals of the 
cities which had furnished them; the Corinthian 
squadron by Machaon, Isocrates, and Agathar- 
chidas. The Peloponnesians arranged their 
ships in such a manner as to make the largest 
possible circle without leaving space to break 
through, turning their prows outwards and their 
sterns inwards; within the circle they placed the 
smaller craft which accompanied them, and five 
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of their swiftest ships that they might be close 
at hand and row out at whatever point the 
enemy charged them. 

84. The Athenians ranged their ships in a 
single line and sailed round and round the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet, which they drove into a nar- 
rower and narrower space, almost touching as 
they passed, and leading the crews to suppose 
that they were on the point of charging. But 
they had been warned by Phormio not to begin 
until he gave the signal, for he was hoping that 
the enemy’s ships, not having the steadiness of 
an army on land, would soon fall into disorder 
and run foul of one another; they would be em- 
barrassed by the small craft, and if the usual 
morning breeze, for which he continued waiting 
as he sailed round them, came down from the 
gulf, they would not be able to keep still for 
a moment. He could attack whenever he 
pleased, because his ships were better sailers; and 
he knew that this would be the right time. When 
the breeze began to blow, the ships, which were 
by this time crowded into a narrow space and 
were distressed at once by the force of the wind 
and by the small craft which were knocking up 
against them, fell into confusion; ship dashed 
against ship, and they kept pushing one another 
away with long poles; there were cries of “ keep 
off ” and noisy abuse, so that nothing could be 
heard either of the word of command or of the 
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coxswains’ giving the time; and the difficulty 
which unpractised rowers had in clearing the 
water in a heavy sea made the vessels disobedient 
to the helm. At that moment Phormio gave the 
signal; the Athenians, falling upon the enemy, 
began by sinking one of the admirals’ vessels, 
and then wherever they went made havoc of 
them; at last such was the disorder that no one 
any longer thought of resisting, but the whole 
fleet fled away to Patre and Dymé in Achea. 
The Athenians pursued them, captured twelve 
ships, and taking on board most of their crews, 
sailed away to Molycrium. They set up a trophy 
on Rhium, and having there dedicated a ship to 
Poseidon, retired to Naupactus. The Pelopon- 
nesians likewise, with the remainder of their fleet, 
proceeded quickly along the coast from Dymé 
and Patra to Cyllené, where the Eleans have 
their docks. Cnemus with the ships from Leu- 
cas, which should have been joined by these, ar- 
rived after the battle of Stratus at Cyllené. 

85. The Lacedemonians at home now sent to 
the fleet three commissioners, 'Timocrates, Brasi- 
das, and Lycophron, to advise Cnemus. He was 
told that he must contrive to fight again and be 
more successful; he should not allow a few ships 
to keep him off the sea. The recent sea-fight had 
been the first attempt of the Lacedemonians, 
and they were quite amazed and could not 
imagine that their own fleet was so inferior to 
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that of the enemy. They suspected that there 
had been cowardice, not considering that the 
Athenians were old sailors and that they were 
only beginners. So they despatched the com- 
missioners in a rage. On their arrival they and 
Cnemus sent round to the allied cities for ships, 
and equipped for action those which were on the 
spot. Phormio likewise sent home messengers 
to announce the victory, and at the same time to 
inform the Athenians of the preparations which 
the enemy were making. He told them to send 
him immediately as large a reinforcement as 
possible, for he might have to fight any day. 
They sent him twenty ships, but ordered the 
commander of them to go to Crete first; for 
Nicias of Gortys in Crete, who was the proxenus 
of the Athenians, had induced them to send a 
fleet against Cydonia, a hostile town which he 
promised to reduce. But he really invited them 
to please the Polichnite, who are neighbours of 
the Cydoniatez. So the Athenian commander 
took the ships, went to Crete, and joined the 
Polichnite in ravaging the lands of the Cydo- 
niatz; there, owing to contrary winds and bad 
weather, a considerable time was wasted. 

86. While the Athenians were detained in 
Crete the Peloponnesians at Cyllené, equipped 
for a naval engagement, coasted along to Pa- 
normus in Achaia, whither the Peloponnesian 
army had gone to co-operate with them. Phor- 
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mio also coasted along to the Molycrian Rhium 
and anchored outside the gulf with the twenty 
ships which had fought in the previous engage- 
ment. This Rhium was friendly to the Athe- 
nians; there is another Rhium on the opposite 
coast in Peloponnesus; the space between them, 
-which is rather less than a mile, forms the mouth 
of the Crisean Gulf. When the Peloponnesians 
saw that the Athenians had come to anchor, they 
likewise anchored with seventy-seven ships at 
the Rhium which is in Achaia, not far from 
Panormus where their land forces were sta- 
tioned. For six or seven.days the two fleets 
lay opposite one another, and were busy in prac- 
tising and getting ready for the engagement— 
the one resolved not to sail into the open sea, 
fearing a recurrence of their disaster, the other 
not to sail into the strait, because the confined 
space was favourable to their enemies. At 
length Cnemus, Brasidas, and the other Pelo- 
ponnesian generals determined to bring on an 
engagement at once, and not wait until the 
Athenians too received their reinforcements. 
So they assembled their soldiers and, seeing that 
they were generally dispirited at their former 
defeat and reluctant to fight, encouraged them 
in the following words: 

87. “'The late sea-fight, Peloponnesians, may 
have made some of you anxious about the one 
which is impending, but it really affords no just 
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ground for alarm. In that battle we were, as 
you know, ill-prepared, and our whole expedi- 
tion had a military and not a naval object. For- 
tune was in many ways unpropitious to us, and 
this being our first sea-fight we may possibly 
have suffered a little from inexperience. The 
defeat which ensued was not the result of cow- 
ardice; nor should the unconquerable quality 
which is inherent in our minds, and refuses to 
acknowledge the victory of mere force, be de- 
pressed by the accident of the event. For though 
fortune may sometimes bring disaster, yet the 
spirit of a brave man is always the same, and 
while he retains his courage he will never al- 
low inexperience to be an excuse for misbe- 
haviour. And whatever be your own inexperi- 
ence, it is more than compensated by your 
superiority in valour. The skill of your ene- 
mies which you so greatly dread, if united with 
courage, may be able in the moment of danger 
to remember and execute the lesson which it has 
learned, but without courage no skill can do 
anything at such a time. For fear makes men 
forget, and skill which cannot fight is useless. 
And therefore against their greater skill set 
your own greater valour, and against the defeat 
which so alarms you set the fact that you were 
unprepared. But now you have a larger fleet; 
this turns the balance in your favour; and you 
will fight close to a friendly shore under the pro- 
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tection of heavy-armed troops. Victory is gen- 
erally on the side of those who are more numer- 
ous and better equipped. So that we have ab- 
solutely no reason for anticipating failure. Even 
our mistakes will be an additional advantage, 
because they will be a lesson to us. Be of good 
courage, then, and let every one of you, pilot or 
sailor, do his own duty and maintain the post as- 
signed to him. We will order the attack rather 
better than your old commanders, and so give 
nobody an excuse for cowardice. But, if any 
one should be inclined to waver, he shall be pun- 
ished as he deserves, while the brave shall be 
honoured with the due rewards of their valour.” 

88. Such were the words of encouragement 
addressed to the Peloponnesians by their com- 
manders. Phormio too, fearing that his sailors 
might be frightened, and observing that they 
were gathering in knots and were evidently ap- 
prehensive of the enemy’s numbers, resolved to 
call them together and inspirit them by a suit- 
able admonition. He had always been in the 
habit of telling them and training their minds 
to believe that no superiority of hostile forces 
could justify them in retreating. And it had 
long been a received opinion among the sailors 
that, as Athenians, they were bound to face any 
quantity of Peloponnesian ships. When, how- 
ever, he found them dispirited by the sight which 
met their eyes, he determined to revive their 
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drooping courage, and, having assembled them 
together, he spoke as follows: 

89. “ Soldiers, I have summoned you because 
I see that you are alarmed at the numbers of 
the enemy, and I would not have you dismayed 
when there is nothing to fear. In the first place, 
the reason why they have provided a fleet so dis- 
proportionate is because we have defeated them 
already, and they can see themselves that they 
are no match for us; next, as to the courage 
which they suppose to be native to them and 
which is the ground of their confidence when 
they attack us, that reliance is merely inspired 
by the success which their experience on land 
usually gives them, and will, as they fancy, 
equally ensure them by sea. But the superiority 
which we allow to them on land we may justly 
claim for ourselves at sea; for in courage at 
least we are their equals, and the superior confi- 
dence of either of us is really based upon greater 
experience. The Lacedemonians lead the allies 
for their own honour and glory; the majority of 
them are dragged into battle against their will; 
if they were not compelled they would never 
have ventured after so great a defeat to fight 
again at sea. So that you need not fear their 
valour; they are far more afraid of you and 
with better reason, not only because you have 
already defeated them, but because they can- 
not believe that you would oppose them at all if 
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you did not mean to do something worthy of 
that great victory. For most men when, like 
these Peloponnesians, they are a match for their 
enemies, rely more upon their strength than 
upon their courage; but those who go into battle 
against far superior numbers and under no con- 
straint must be inspired by some extraordinary 
force of resolution. Our enemies are well aware 
of this, and are more afraid of our surprising 
boldness than they would be if our forces were 
less out of proportion to their own. Many an 
army before now has been overthrown by 
smaller numbers owing to want of experience; 
some too through cowardice; and from both 
these faults we are certainly free. If I can help 
I shall not give battle in the gulf, or even sail 
into it. For I know that where a few vessels . 
which are skilfully handled and are better sailers 
engage with a larger number which are badly 
managed the confined space is a disadvantage. 
Unless the captain of a ship see his enemy a 
good way off he cannot come on or strike prop- 
erly; nor can he retreat when he is pressed hard. 
The manceuvres suited to fast-sailing vessels, 
such as breaking of the line or returning to the 
charge, cannot be practised in a narrow space. 
The sea-fight must of necessity be reduced to a 
land-fight in which numbers tell. For all this 
I shall do my best to provide. Do you mean- 
while keep order and remain close to your ships. 
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Be prompt in taking your instructions, for the 
enemy is near at hand and watching us. In the 
moment of action remember the value of silence 
and order, which are always important in war, 
especially at sea. Repel the enemy in a spirit 
worthy of your former exploits. There is much 
at stake; for you will either destroy the rising 
hope of the Peloponnesian navy, or bring home 
to Athens the fear of losing the sea. Once more 
I remind you that you have beaten most of the 
enemy’s fleet already; and, once defeated, men 
do not meet the same dangers with their old 
spirit.” Thus did Phormio encourage his sailors. 

90. The Peloponnesians, when they found 
that the Athenians would not enter the straits 
or the gulf, determined to draw them in against 
their will. So they weighed anchor early in the 
morning, and, ranging their ships four deep, 
stood in towards the gulf along their own coast, 
keeping the order in which they were anchored. 
The right wing, consisting of twenty of their 
fastest vessels, took the lead. These were in- 
tended to close upon the Athenians and prevent 
them from eluding their attack and getting be- 
yond the wing in case Phormio, apprehending 
an attack upon Naupactus, should sail along 
shore to its aid. He, when he saw them weigh- 
ing anchor, was alarmed, as they anticipated, 
for the safety of the town, which was unde- 
fended. Against his will and in great haste he 
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embarked and sailed along the shore; the land 
forces of the Messenians followed. ‘The Pelo- 
ponnesians, seeing that the enemy were in sin- 
gle file and were already within the gulf and 
close to land, which was exactly what they 
wanted, at a given signal suddenly brought 
their ships round, and the whole line faced the 
Athenians and bore down upon them, every 
ship rowing at the utmost speed, for they hoped 
to cut off all the Athenian fleet. Eleven vessels 
which were in advance evaded the sudden turn 
of the Peloponnesians, and rowed past their 
right wing into the open water; but they caught 
the rest, forced them aground, and disabled 
them. All the sailors who did not swim out of 
them were slain. Some of the empty ships they 
fastened to their own and began to tow away; 
one they had already taken with the crew, but 
others were saved by the Messenians, who came 
to the rescue, dashed armed as they were into 
the sea, boarded them, and, fighting from their 
decks when they were being already towed 
away, finally recovered them. 

91. While in this part of the engagement the 
Lacedemonians had the victory and routed the 
Athenian ships, their twenty vessels on the right 
wing were pursuing the eleven of the Athe- 
nians which had escaped from their attack into 
the open water of the gulf. These fled and, 
with the exception of one, arrived at Naupactus 
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before their pursuers. They stopped off the 
temple of Apollo, and, turning their beaks out- 
ward, prepared to defend themselves in case the 
enemy followed them to the land. The Pelo- 
ponnesians soon came up; they were singing a 
pean of victory as they rowed, and one Leuca- 
dian ship far in advance of the rest was chasing 
the single Athenian ship which had been left 
behind. There chanced to be anchored in 
the deep water a merchant vessel, round which 
the Athenian ship rowed just in time, struck the 
Leucadian amidships, and sank her. At this 
sudden and unexpected feat the Peloponnesians 
were dismayed; they had been carrying on the 
pursuit in disorder because of their success. And 
some of them, dropping the blades of their oars, 
halted, intending to await the rest, which was 
a foolish thing to do when the enemy were so 
near and ready to attack them. Others, not 
knowing the coast, ran aground. 

92. When the Athenians saw what was going 
on their hopes revived, and at a given signal 
they charged their enemies with a shout. ‘The 
Lacedemonians did not long resist, for they 
had made mistakes and were all in confusion, 
but fled to Panormus, whence they had put to 
sea. ‘The Athenians pursued them, took six of 
their ships which were nearest to them, and re- 
covered their own ships which the Peloponne- 
sians had originally disabled and taken in tow 
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near the shore. The crews of the captured ves- 
sels were either slain or made prisoners. 'Tim- 
ocrates the Lacedemonian was on board the 
Leucadian ship which went down near the mer- 
chant vessel; when he saw the ship sinking he 
killed himself; the body was carried into the 
harbour of Naupactus. The Athenians then re- 
tired and raised a trophy on the place from 
which they had just sailed out to their victory. 
They took up the bodies and wrecks which were 
floating near their own shore, and gave back to 
the enemy, under a flag of truce, those which 
belonged to them. The Lacedemonians also set 
up a trophy of the victory which they had 
gained over the ships destroyed by them near 
the shore; the single ship which they took they 
dedicated on the Achzean Rhium, close to the 
trophy. Then, fearing the arrival of the Athe- 
nian reinforcements, they sailed away at night- 
fall to the Crisean Gulf and to Corinth, all 
with the exception of the Leucadians. And not 
long after their retreat the twenty Athenian 
ships from Crete, which ought to have come to 
the assistance of Phormio before the battle, ar- 
rived at Naupactus. So the summer ended. 

93. Before breaking up the fleet which had 
returned to Corinth and the Crisean Gulf, 
Cnemus, Brasidas, and the other Peloponnesian 
commanders, it being now the beginning of 
winter, wished to make an attempt, suggested 
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by some Megarians, on Pireus, the harbour of 
Athens. The entrance was unclosed and un- 
- guarded; as was natural, since the Athenians 
were complete masters of the sea. Each sailor 
was to carry his cushion and his oar with its 
thong, and cross on foot with all haste from 
Corinth to the Athenian side of the Isthmus; 
they were to go to Megara and from Nisza, the 
harbour of Megara, to launch forty ships which 
happened to be lying in the docks; thence they 
were to sail straight for the Pireus. No guard- 
ships were stationed there, for no one ever ex- 
pected that the enemy would attempt a surprise 
of this kind. As to an open and deliberate at- 
tack, how was he likely to venture on that? and 
if he even entertained such a design, would he 
not have been found out in time? The plan 
was immediately carried out. Arriving at night, 
they launched the ships from Nisza and sailed 
away, but not to the Pireus; the danger seemed 
too great, and also the wind is said to have been 
unfavourable. So they gave up their original 
idea and made for the projecting point of Sa- 
lamis which looks towards Megara; here there 
was a fort, and three ships were stationed in 
order to prevent anything being conveyed by 
sea into or out of Megara. This fort they as- 
sailed, towed away the ships without their crews, 
and ravaged the rest of Salamis which was un- 
prepared for their attack. 
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94. By this time fire-signals had carried the 
alarm to Athens. Nothing which happened in 
the war caused a greater panic. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of the city thought that the enemy had 
already sailed into the Pireus; the belief in the 
Pireus was that Salamis had been taken and 
that the enemy were on the point of sailing into 
the harbour, which, if they had been bolder, they 
might easily have done, and no wind would have 
prevented them. But as soon as day dawned, 
the Athenians, coming down with the whole 
strength of the city to the Pireus, launched 
their ships and, embarking in tumultuous haste, 
sailed to Salamis, while their land-forces re- 
mained and guarded the Pireus. When the 
Peloponnesians saw the fleet coming they sailed 
quickly back to Nisa, but not until they had 
ravaged the greater part of Salamis and taken 
many prisoners and much spoil, as well as the 
three ships which lay off the fort of Budorum. 
‘There was some apprehension about their own 
ships; for they had long been lain up and were 
not sea-worthy. Arriving at Megara they 
marched back again to Corinth, and the Athe- 
nians, having failed to overtake them in Sala- 
mis, sailed back likewise. Henceforth they kept 
more careful watch over the Pireus, among 
other precautions closing the entrance to the 
harbour. 

95. About the same time, at the beginning of 
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winter, Sitalces the Odrysian, the son of Teres, 
king of Thrace, made war upon Perdiccas, the 
son of Alexander, king of Macedon, and upon 
the Thracian Chalcidians. There were two 
promises, of which he wished to perform one, 
and exact fulfilment of the other. The promise 
of which he claimed fulfilment had been made 
to him by Perdiccas, when, being hard pressed 
at the beginning of the war, he wanted Sitalces 
to reconcile him to the Athenians, and not to 
restore and place on the throne his brother 
Philip, who was his enemy; but Perdiccas did 
not keep his word. The other was a promise 
which Sitalces had himself made to the Athe- 
nians when he entered into alliance with them, 
that he would put an end to their war with the 
Chalcidians. For these two reasons he invaded 
the country, taking with him Amyntas the son 
of Philip, whom he intended to make king of 
Macedon, and also certain Athenian envoys who 
had just come to remind him of his engagement, 
and an Athenian commander Hagnon. For the 
Athenians on their part were bound to assist him 
against the Chalcidians with ships and with as 
large an army as they could provide. 

96. Accordingly Sitalces, beginning with the 
Odrysx, made a levy of all his Thracian sub- 
jects dwelling between Mount Hemus and 
Mount Rhodopé as far as the shores of the 
Euxine and of the Hellespont. Beyond the 
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FHizemus he made a levy of the Gete and of all 
the tribes lying more towards the Euxine on 
this side of the Ister. Now the Gete and their © 
neighbours border on the Scythians, and are 
equipped like them, for they are all horse- 
archers. He also summoned to his standard 
many of the highland Thracians, who are inde- 
pendent and carry dirks; they are called Di, 
and most of them inhabit Mount Rhodope; of 
these some were attracted by pay, while others 
came as volunteers. He further called out the 
Agrianians, the Laeeans, and the other Pzo- 
nian nations who were his subjects. These tribes 
were the last within his empire; they extended 
as far as the Graean Peonians and the river 
Strymon, which rises in Mount Scombrus and 
flows through the country of the Grawans and 
Leeans; there his dominion ended and the in- 
dependent Peonians began. In the direction of 
the Triballi, who were likewise independent, the 
Treres and the Tilateans formed his boundary. 
These tribes dwell to the north of Mount Scom- 
brus and reach westward as far as the Oscius. 
This river rises in the same mountains as the 
Nestus and the Hebrus, an uninhabited and ex- 
tensive range which adjoins Rhodopé. 

97. The empire of the Odryse measured by 
the coast-line reaches from the city of Abdera 
to the mouth of the Ister in the Euxine. The 
voyage round can be made by a merchant vessel, 
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if the wind is favourable the whole way, at the 
quickest in four days and as many nights. Or 
an expeditious traveller going by land from 
Abdera to the mouth of the Ister, if he takes the 
shortest route, will accomplish the journey in 
eleven days. Such was the extent of the Odry- 
sian empire towards the sea: up the country the 
land journey from Byzantium to the Leeans 
and to the Strymon, this being the longest line 
which can be drawn from the sea into the inte- 
rior, may be accomplished by an expeditious 
traveller in thirteen days. The tribute which 
was collected from the Hellenic cities and from 
all the barbarous nations in the reign of Seuthes, 
the successor of Sitalees, under whom the 
amount was greatest, was valued at about four 
hundred talents of coined money, reckoning only 
gold and silver. Presents of gold and silver 
equal in value to the tribute, besides stuffs em- 
broidered or plain and other articles, were also 
brought, not only to the king himself, but to 
the inferior chiefs and nobles of the Odryse. 
For their custom was the opposite of that which 
prevailed in the Persian kingdom; they were 
more ready to receive than to give; and he who 
asked and was refused was not so much discred- 
ited as he who refused when he was asked. The 
same custom prevailed among the other Thra- 
cians in a less degree, but among the Odryse, 
who were richer, more extensively; nothing could 
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be done without presents. By these means the 
kingdom became very powerful, and in revenue 
and general prosperity exceeded all the nations 
of Europe which lie between the Ionian Sea and 
the Euxine; in the size and strength of their 
army being second only, though far inferior, 
to the Scythians. For if the Scythians were 
united, there is no nation which could compare 
with them, or would be capable of resisting 
them; I do not say in Europe, but even in Asia 
—not that they are at all on a level with other 
nations in sense, or in that intelligence which 
uses to advantage the ordinary means of life. 
98. Such was the great country over which 
Sitalces ruled. When he had collected his army 
ana his preparations were complete he marched 
into Macedonia, passing first of all through his 
own territory, and then through Cercine, a des- 
ert mountain which lies between the Sinti and 
the Peonians. He went by the road which he 
had himself constructed when he made his ex- 
pedition against the Pzonians and cut down the 
forest. As he left the Odrysian territory in go- 
ing through the mountain he had on the right 
hand the Peonians and on the left hand the 
Sinti and Medi; on quitting the mountain he 
arrived at Doberus in Peonia. He lost no part 
of his army on the march, except by sickness, but 
rather increased it; for many of the independent 
Thracian tribes followed him of their own ac- 
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cord in hopes of plunder. The whole number of 
his forces was estimated at a hundred and fifty 
thousand, of which about two-thirds were infan- 
try and the rest cavalry. The largest part of 
the cavalry was furnished by the Odryse them- 
selves, and the next largest by the Geta. Of 
the infantry, those armed with dirks who came 
from the independent tribes of Mount Rhodopé 
were the most warlike. The remainder of the 
army was a mixed multitude, chiefly formidable 
from its numbers. 

99. Having mustered at Doberus, they made 
ready to descend over the heights into the plains 
of Macedonia, which were the territory of Per- 
diccas. ‘There is an upper Macedonia, which is 
inhabited by Lyncestians, Elimiots, and other 
tribes; these are the allies and tributaries of the 
lower Macedonians, but have kings of their 
own. The maritime country which we now call 
Macedonia was conquered and formed into a 
kingdom by Alexander the father of Perdiccas 
and his ancestors the Temenide, who originally 
came from Argos. They defeated and drove 
out of Pieria the Pierians, who afterwards set- 
tled in Phagres and other places at the foot of 
Mount Pangeus, beyond the Strymon; the land 
which lies under Mount Pangeus towards the 
sea is still called the Pierian vale. They also 
drove out of Bottia, as it is called, the Bottiaans, 
who are now the neighbours of the Chalcidians, 
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and they acquired a narrow strip of Peonia by 
the river Axius, reaching down to Pella and the 
sea. Beyond the Axius they possess the country 
called Mygdonia reaching to the Strymon, out 
of which they have driven the Edonians. 'They 
expelled from the country still called Eordia the 
Eordians, of whom the greater part perished, 
but a small remnant of them settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Physca; and from Almopia the Al- 
mopians. They and their subjects further sub- 
dued and still hold various places belonging to 
other tribes, Anthemus, Grestonia, Bisaltia, and 
a great part of the original Macedonia. But the 
whole of this country is now called Macedonia, 
and was under the rule of Perdiccas the son of 
Alexander at the time of the invasion of Sital- 
ces, 

100. The Macedonians were unable to defend 
themselves against the onset of so vast a host; 
they therefore retired into their strongholds and 
forts, which at that time were few. For those 
which now exist were built by Archelaus the son 
of Perdiccas, who, when he became king, made 
straight roads and in various ways improved the 
country. In his force of cavalry and infantry 
and in his military resources generally he sur- 
passed all the eight kings who preceded him. 

The Thracian army, leaving Doberus, in- 
vaded first of all the country which had for- 
merly been the principality of Philip, and took 
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Eidomené by storm. Gortynia, Atalanté, and 
some other towns came to terms out of regard 
for Amyntas the son of Philip, who accom- 
panied the expedition. They also besieged but 
failed to take Europus; they next advanced into 
that part of Macedonia which lay on the left of 
Pella and Cyrrhus. Farther south into Bottiea 
and Pieria they did not penetrate, but were con- 
tent to ravage the territory of Mygdonia, Gres- 
tonia, and Anthemus. The Macedonians had no 
idea of facing them with infantry, but sent for 
additional cavalry from their allies in the upper 
part of the country, and, although a handful of 
men, dashed in amongst the great Thracian host 
wherever they pleased. No one withstood their 
onset; for they were excellent horsemen and well 
protected with coats of mail. But hemmed in 
as they continually were by a multitude many 
times their own number, they ran into great 
danger. At last, feeling that they were not 
strong enough to encounter such superiority of 
force, they desisted. 

101. Sitalces now held a conference with Per- 
diccas touching the matters which gave occasion. 
to the war. The fleet which the Athenians had 
promised never arrived; for not believing that 
Sitalees would come, they only sent gifts and 
envoys to him. After waiting for them in vain 
he despatched a part of his army against the 
Chalcidians and Bottieans, and, driving them 
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within their walls, devastated the country. 
While he was encamped in these parts, the 'Thes- 
salians, who lie towards the south, the Magne- 
sians and other dependants of the Thessalians, 
and all the Hellenes as far as Thermopyle were 
afraid that his army would move on them, and 
took measures of precaution. Those independ- 
ent Thracian tribes to the north beyond the 
Strymon who dwelt in the plains, namely the 
Panzans, Odomantians, Droans, and Derszans, 
were also in great alarm. A belief arose, which 
spread far and wide among the enemies of 
Athens, that the Athenians meant to lead their 
Odrysian allies against the rest of Hellas. 
Meanwhile Sitalces overran and ravaged Chalci- 
dicé, Botticé, and Macedonia, but could not ef- 
fect his objects; and, his army being without 
food and suffering from the winter, he was per- 
suaded by his nephew, who next to himself had 
the greatest authority, Seuthes the son of Spar- 
dacus, to return home at once. Now Perdiccas 
had secretly gained over Seuthes, promising to 
give him his sister in marriage, with a portion. 
And so Sitalces and his army, having remained 
thirty days in all, of which eight were passed 
among the Chalcidians, returned home in haste. 
Perdiccas in fulfilment of his promise gave his 
sister Stratonicé in marriage to Seuthes. Thus 
ended the expedition of Sitalces. 

102. During the same winter the Athenian 
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forces at Naupactus, after the Peloponnesian 
fleet had dispersed, made an expedition under 
the command of Phormio into the centre of 
Acarnania with four hundred hoplites of their 
own taken from the fleet and four hundred Mes- 
senian hoplites. They first coasted along to- 
wards Astacus and disembarked. From Stra- 
tus, Coronta, and other places they expelled 
those of the inhabitants whom they distrusted, 
and restoring Cynes the son of Theolytus to 
Coronta, they returned to their ships. Ciniade, 
of which the inhabitants, unlike the rest of the 
Acarnanians, were their persistent enemies, was 
unapproachable in winter. For the town is in 
the midst of a marsh formed by the river 
Achelous, which, rising in Mount Pindus and 
passing first through the territory of the Dolo- 
pians, Agrzans, and Amphilochians, and then 
through the Acarnanian plain, at some distance 
from its mouth flows by the city of Stratus and 
finds an exit into the sea near Giniade: an expe- 
dition in winter is thus rendered impossible by 
the water. Most of the islands called Kchinades 
are situated opposite to Giniade and close to the 
mouth of the Achelous. The consequence is that 
the river, which is large, is always silting up: 
some of the islands have been already joined to 
the mainland, and very likely, at no distant pe- 
riod, they may all be joined to it. The stream is 
wide and strong and full of mud; and the islands 
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are close together and serve to connect the de- 
posits made by the river, not allowing them to 
dissolve in the water. For, lying irregularly 
and not one behind the other, they prevent the 
river from finding a straight channel into the 
sea. These islands are small and uninhabited. 
The story is that when Alemzon the son of Am- 
phiaraus was wandering over the earth after the 
murder of his mother, he was told by Apollo 
that here he should find a home, the oracle inti- 
mating that he would never obtain deliverance 
from his terrors until he discovered some coun- 
try which was not yet in existence and not seen 
by the sun at the time when he slew his mother; 
there he might settle, but the rest of the earth 
was accursed to him. He knew not what to do, 
until at last, according to the story, he spied the’ 
deposit of earth made by the Achelous, and he 
thought that a place sufficient to support life 
must have accumulated in the long time during 
which he had been wandering since his mother’s 
death. There, near Giniade, he settled, and, be- 
coming ruler, left to the country the name of 
his son Acarnan. Such is the tradition which 
has come down to us concerning Alemzon. 

103. The Athenians under Phormio sailed 
back from Acarnania to Naupactus, and later 
at the beginning of spring returned to Athens, 
bringing with them the ships which they had 
captured, besides the prisoners of free birth 
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whom they had taken in the naval engagements. 
These were exchanged man for man. And so 
the winter ended, and with it the third year in the 
Peloponnesian War of which Thucydides wrote 
the history. 
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in full ear, the Peloponnesians and their 

allies, under the command of Archidamus, 
the son of Zeuxidamus, the Lacedemonian king, 
invaded Attica, and encamping wasted the coun- 
try. The Athenian cavalry as usual attacked 
them whenever an opportunity offered, and pre- 
vented the great body of the light-armed troops 
from going beyond their lines and injuring the 
lands near the city. The invaders remained 
until their supplies were exhausted; they were 
then disbanded, and returned to their several 
homes. 

2. No sooner had the Peloponnesians quitted 
Attica than the whole people of Lesbos, with 
the exception of the Methymnezans, revolted 
from Athens.* They had entertained the design 
before the war began, but the Lacedemonians 
gave them no encouragement. And now they 
were not ready, and were compelled to revolt 
sooner than they had intended. For they were 
waiting until they had completed the work of 


1 Athens during her whole career seems to have possessed 
splendid sources of information—to have had friends who told 
of the plans of her enemies. This may be traced to the lack of 
harshness at all times in the Athenian character and government. 
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closing their harbours, raising walls, and build- 
ing ships, and they had not as yet received from 
Pontus the force of archers, the corn and the 
other supplies for which they had sent. But the 
inhabitants of Tenedos, who were not on good 
terms with them, and the Methymnezans, and 
individual citizens who were of the opposite fac- 
tion and were proxeni of Athens, turned in- 
formers and told the Athenians that the Myti- 
leneans were forcibly making Mytilené the cen- 
tre of government for the whole island; that the 
preparations which they were pressing forward 
had been throughout undertaken by them in 
concert with the Lacedemonians and with their 
Beeotian kinsmen, and meant revolt; and that if 
something were not immediately done, Lesbos 
would be lost to Athens. 

3. The Athenians, who were suffering se- 
verely from the plague and from the war, of 
which they had begun to feel the full effects, 
reflected that it was a serious matter to bring 
upon themselves a second war with a naval 
power like Lesbos,- whose resources were unim- 
paired; and so, mainly because they wished that 
the charges might not be true, they at first re- 
fused to listen to them. But, when they had 
sent envoys to Mytilené and found that the My- 
tileneans, in spite of remonstrances, continued 
their preparations and persisted in the attempt 
to concentrate the government in Mytilené, they 
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took alarm and determined to be beforehand 
with them. Without losing a moment, they sent 
to Lesbos, under the command of Cleippides the 
son of Deinias, and two others, forty ships 
which had been intended to cruise about, Pelo- 
ponnesus. They had heard that there was a fes- 
tival of Apollo Maloeis held outside the walls 
in which the whole population took part, and 
that if they made haste they might hope to sur- 
prise them. The attempt would very likely suc- 
ceed; but, if not, they might bid the Mytilenzans 
give up their fleet and dismantle their walls, and 
in case they refused they might go to war with 
them. So the ships sailed; and as there hap- 
pened to be at Athens ten Mytilenezan triremes, 
serving in accordance with the terms of the alli- 
ance, the Athenians seized them and threw their 
crews into prison. But the Mytileneans were 
warned by a messenger from Athens, who 
crossed to Eubcea and went on foot to Geres- 
tus; there he found a merchant vessel just about 
to sail; he took ship, and arriving at Mytilené on 
the third day after he left Athens, announced 
the coming of the Athenian fleet. Where- 
upon the Mytilenzans abstained from going out 
to the temple of Apollo Maloeis. They also 
kept good watch about their walls and harbours, 
and barricaded the unfinished works. 

4. Soon afterwards the Athenians arrived. 
The commanders of the fleet, seeing that they 
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them; the city refused to yield and they com- 
menced hostilities. ‘Taken by surprise, and un- 
prepared for the war which was forced upon 
them, the Mytileneans came out once and made 
a show of fighting a little in front of the har- 
bour; but they were soon driven back by the 
Athenian ships, and then they began to parley 
with the generals, in the hope of obtaining tol- 
erable terms of some kind, and getting rid of 
the fleet for the time. The Athenian generals 
accepted their proposals, they too fearing that 
they were not strong enough to make war 
against the whole island. Having got the armis- 
tice, the Mytileneans sent envoys to Athens; 
one of them was a person who had given infor- 
mation against his fellow-citizens, but was now 
repentant. They had a faint hope that the 
Athenians would be induced to withdraw their 
ships and believe in their good intentions. But 
as they did not really expect to succeed in their 
Athenian mission, they also sent an embassy to 
Lacedemon, unperceived by the Athenian fleet, 
which was stationed at Malea to the north of 
the city. After a troublesome voyage through 
the open sea, the envoys arrived at Lacedemcn 
and solicited aid for their countrymen. 

5. The other envoys who had been sent to 
‘Athens met with no success. When they re- 
turned, the Mytilenzans and the rest of Lesbos, 
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with the exception of Methymna, commenced 
hostilities; the Methymnezans, with the Im- 
brians, Lemnians, and a few of the allies, had 
come to the support of the Athenians. The 
Mytilenzeans with their whole force sallied out 
. against the Athenian camp, and a battle took 
place, in which they got the better; but they had 
no confidence in themselves, and, instead of en- 
camping on the field, retired. They then re- 
mained quiet, being unwilling to risk an engage- 
ment without the additional help which they 
were expecting from Peloponnesus and else- 
where. For Meleas a Lacedemonian, and Her- 
meondas a Theban, had now arrived at Myti- 
lené; they had been sent before the revolt, but 
the Athenian fleet anticipated them, and they 
sailed in by stealth after the battle in a single 
trireme. The envoys recommended the Mytile- 
nzans to send an embassy of their own in an- 
other trireme to accompany them on their re- 
turn to Sparta; which they accordingly did. 

6. The Athenians, greatly encouraged by the 
inactivity of their adversaries, summoned their 
allies, who came all the more readily because 
they saw that the Lesbians displayed no energy. 
They then anchored the fleet round the south 
of the city, and having fortified two camps, one 
on either side of it, they established a blockade 
of both the harbours. Thus they excluded the 
Mytileneans from the sea. They likewise held 
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the country in the immediate neighbourhood of 
their two camps; but the Mytilenzans and the 
other Lesbians, who had now taken up arms, 
were masters of the rest of the island. At Ma- 
lea the Athenians had, not a camp, but a station 
for their ships and for their market. 

7. Such was the course of the war in Lesbos. 
In the same summer, and about the same time, 
the Athenians sent thirty ships to Peloponnesus; 
they were placed under the command of Aso- 
pius, the son of Phormio; for the Acarnanians 
had desired them to send out a son or relation 
of Phormio to be their leader. The ships in 
passing ravaged the coast of Laconia, and then 
Asopius sent most of them home, but kept 
twelve, with which he sailed to Naupactus. Next 
he made a general levy of the Acarnanians and 
led his forces against Ciniade, his ships sailing 
up the river Achelous, while his army ravaged 
the country by land. As the inhabitants refused 
to yield, he disbanded his land-forces, but him- 
self sailed to Leucas and made a descent upon 
Nericus, where he and part of his army in re- 
turning to their ships were slain by the inhabi- 
tants, assisted by a few Peloponnesian guards. 
The Athenians then put to sea, and received 
their dead from the Leucadians under a flag of 
truce. 

8. The envoys whom the Mytileneans had 
sent out in their first vessel were told by the 
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in order that the allies, as well as themselves, 
might hear them and determine what should be 
done. So they went to Olympia. The Olym- 
piad was that in which the Rhodian Dorieus won 
his second victory. When the festival was over, 
the allies met in council, and the ambassadors 
spoke as follows: 

9. ““We know, Lacedemonians and_ allies, 
that all Hellenes entertain a fixed sentiment 
against those who in time of war revolt and 
desert an old alliance. Their new allies are de- 
lighted with them in as far as they profit by 
their aid; but they do not respect them, for they 
deem them traitors to their former friends. And 
this opinion is reasonable enough; but only when 
the rebels, and those from whom they sever 
themselves, are naturally united by the same in- 
terests and feelings and equally matched in 
power and resources, and when there is no rea- 
sonable excuse for a revolt. But our relation to 
the Athenians was of another sort, and no one 
should be severe upon us for deserting them in 
the hour of danger although we were honoured 
by them in time of peace. 

10. “Since an alliance is our object, we will 
first address ourselves to the question of justice 
and honour. We know that no friendship be- 
tween man and man, no league between city and 
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city, can ever be permanent unless the friends 
and allies have a good opinion of each other’s 
honesty, and are similar in general character. 
For the diversity in men’s minds makes the dif- 
ference in their actions. 

“Now our alliance with the Athenians first 
began when you ceased to take part in the Per- 
sian War, and they remained to complete the 
work. But we were never the allies of the Athe- 
nians in their design of subjugating Hellas; we 
were really the allies of the Hellenes, whom we 
sought to liberate from the Persians. And while 
in the exercise of their command they claimed 
no supremacy, we were very ready to follow 
them. But our fears began to be aroused when 
we saw them relaxing their efforts against the 
Persians and imposing the yoke of their domin- 
ion upon the allies, who could not unite and de- 
fend themselves, for their interests were too va- 
rious. And so they were all enslaved, except 
ourselves and the Chians. We forsooth were 
independent allies, free men—that was the word 
—who fought at their side. But, judging from 
previous examples, how could we any longer 
have confidence in our leaders? For they had 
subjugated others to whom, equally with our- 
selves, their faith was pledged; and how could 
we who survived expect to be spared if ever 
they had the power to destroy us? 
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11. “ Had all the allies retained their inde- 
pendence, we should have had better assurance 
that they would leave us as we were; but when 
the majority had been subjugated by them, they 
might naturally be expected to take offence at 
our footing of equality; they would contrast us 
who alone maintained this equality with the ma- 
jority who had submitted to them; they would 
also observe that in proportion as their strength 
was increasing, our isolation was increasing too. 
Mutual fear is the only solid basis of alliance; 
for he who would break faith is deterred from 
aggression by the consciousness of inferiority. 
And why were we left independent? Only be- 
cause they thought that to gain an empire they 
must use fair words and win their way by policy 
and not by violence. On the one hand, our po- 
sition was a witness to their character. For, 
having an equal vote with them, we could not be 
supposed to have fought in their wars against 
our will, but those whom they attacked must 
have been in the wrong. On the other hand, 
they were thus enabled to use the powerful 
against the weak; they thought that they would 
leave us to the last; when the lesser states were 
removed, the stronger would fall an easier prey. 
But if they had begun with us while the power 
of the allies was still intact, and we might have 
afforded a rallying-point, they would not so 
easily have mastered them. Besides, our navy 
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caused them some apprehension; they were 
afraid that we might join you, or some other 
great power, and that the union would be dan- 
gerous to them. For a time, too, we saved our- 
selves by paying court to the people and to the 
popular leaders of the day. But we were not 
likely to have survived long, judging by the con- 
duct of the Athenians towards others, if this war 
had not arisen. 

12. “ What trust then could we repose in such 
a friendship or such a freedom as this? The 
civility which we showed to one another was at 
variance with our real feelings. They courted 
us in time of war because they were afraid of 
us, and we in time of peace paid a like attention 
to them. And the faith which is generally as- 
sured by mutual good-will had with us no other 
bond but mutual fear; from fear, and not from 
love, we were constrained to maintain the alli- 
ance, and whichever of us first thought that he 
could safely venture would assuredly have been 
the first to break it. And therefore if any one 
imagines that we do wrong in striking first, be- 
cause they delay the blow which we dread, and 
thinks that we should wait and make quite sure 
of their intentions, he is mistaken. If we were 
really on an equality with them and in a position 
to counteract their designs and imitate their 
threatening attitude, how was it consistent with 
this equality that we had still to be at their 
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mercy? The power of attack is always in their 
hands, and the power of anticipating attack 
should always be in ours. 

13. ‘“ These were the reasons, Lacedzemonians 
and allies, and the grievances which led us to 
revolt. They were clear enough to prove to all 
hearers the justice of our cause, and strong 
enough to alarm us and drive us to seek some 
deliverance. We have acted from no sudden 
impulse; long ago, before the war began, we 
sent envoys to you, and proposed to revolt. But 
we could not, because you refused our request. 
Now, however, when the Boeotians have invited 
us, we have at once obeyed the call. We were 
intending to make a double severance of our- 
selves, from the Hellenes and from the Athe- 
nians; from the guilt, that is, of oppressing the 
Hellenes, in concert with the Athenians, instead 
of aiding in their liberation, and from the ruin 
which the Athenians were sooner or later sure 
to bring upon us, unless we anticipated them. 
But the step has been taken hastily and without 
due preparation; hence you are the more bound 
to receive us into alliance and to send us speedy 
help, thereby showing that you are ready to pro- © 
tect those who have claims upon you and to 
strike a blow at your enemies. Never was there 
such an opportunity before. The Athenians are 
exhausted by pestilence and by a costly war; 
some of their ships are cruising about your 
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shores; the remainder are threatening us; so that 
they are not likely to have many to spare if 
you, in the course of this summer, make a second 
attack upon them by land and by sea. They 
will not be able to meet you at sea; or, if they 
do, they will have to withdraw their forces both 
from Lesbos and from Peloponnesus. And let 
no one say to himself that he is going to incur 
a danger which will be his own on behalf of a 
country which is not his own. He may think 
that Lesbos is a long way off; but he will find 
that the help which we bring will be very near 
him. For the war will not be fought in Attica, 
as might be imagined; but in those countries by 
which Attica is supported. The revenues of the 
Athenians are derived from their allies, and, if 
they subdue us, will be greater than ever; no 
one will revolt again, and our resources will be 
added to theirs; and we shall suffer worse things 
than those who have been enslaved already. But, 
if you assist us heartily, you will gain the alli- 
ance of a great naval power, and a navy is your 
chief want; you will draw away the allies of the 
Athenians, who will fearlessly come over to you; 
thus you will more easily overthrow the power 
of Athens. And you will no longer incur, as in 
times past, the reproach of deserting those who 
revolt. If you come forward as their liberators 
your final triumph will be assured. 

14. “Do not then for very shame frustrate 
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the hopes which the Hellenes rest on you, or 
dishonour the name of Olympian Zeus in whose 
temple we are in a manner suppliants, but be 
our allies and helpers. -Do not betray us; we, 
the people of Mytilené, risk our lives alone in 
the common cause of Hellas: universal will be 
the benefit which we confer if we succeed, and 
still more universal the ruin if you are inflexible 
and we fall. Wherefore prove yourselves 
worthy of your reputation in Hellas, and be 
such as we in our fear would have you.” 

These were the words of the Mytilenzans. 

15. The Lacedemonians and the allies imme- 
diately accepted their proposals and took the 
Lesbians into alliance. ‘The confederates, who 
were present at Olympia, were told to make 
ready quickly for another expedition into At- 
tica, and to assemble at the isthmus, bringing 
the usual contingent of two-thirds. The Lace- 
dzmonians arrived first, and at once set to work 
making machines for hauling ships over the 
isthmus, from Corinth to the Saronic Gulf. For 
they intended to attack the Athenians both by 
sea and land. But although they were energetic 
themselves, the other allies assembled slowly; 
they were gathering in their fruits and in no 
mood for war. 

16. The Athenians, perceiving that the activ- 
ity of the Lacedemonians was due to a convic- 
tion of their weakness, determined to show them 
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their mistake, and to prove that, without moving 
the fleet from Lesbos, they were fully able to 
repel this new force which threatened them. 
They manned a hundred ships, in which they 
embarked, both metics and citizens, all but the 
highest class and the Knights; they then set sail, 
and, after displaying their strength along the 
shores of the isthmus, made descents upon the 
Peloponnesian coast wherever they pleased. The 
Lacedemonians were astounded, and thought 
that the Lesbians had told them what was not 
true. Their allies too had not yet arrived, and 
they heard that the Athenians in the thirty ships 
which had been sent to cruise around Pelopon- 
nesus were wasting their country districts; and 
so, not knowing what else to do, they returned 
home. However, they afterwards prepared a 
fleet to go to Lesbos, and ordered the allies to 
equip forty ships: these they placed under the 
command of Alcidas, who was to take them out. 
When the Athenians saw that the Peloponne- 
sians had gone home, they and their fleet of a 
hundred ships did the same. 

17. At the time when the fleet was at sea, the 
Athenians had the largest number of ships which 
they ever had all together, effective and in good 
trim, although the mere number was as large 
or even larger at the commencement of the war, 
for then there were a hundred which guarded 
Attica, Euboea, and Salamis, and another hun- 
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dred which were cruising off Peloponnesus, not 
including the ships employed in blockading Poti- 
dea and at other places; so that in one and the 
same summer their fleet in all numbered two 
hundred and fifty. This and the money spent 
in the war against Potidea was the chief call 
upon their treasury. Every one of the hoplites 
engaged in the siege received two drachme a 
day, one for himself, and one for his servant; 
the original force amounted to three thousand, 
and this number was maintained as long as the 
siege lasted. Sixteen hundred more came with 
Phormio, but went away before the end. The 
sailors in the fleet all received the same pay as 
the soldiers. So great was the drain on the re- 
sources of the Athenians in the early part of the 
war, and such was the largest number of ships 
which they ever manned. 

18. While the Lacedemonians were at the 
isthmus, the Mytileneans and their auxiliaries 
marched against Methymna, which they ex- 
pected to be betrayed to them, but, making an 
assault, and finding that they were mistaken, 
they went off to Antissa, Pyrrha, and Eresus; 
and, having strengthened the walls of these 
places and established their interest in them, they 
hastily returned. As soon as they had retired, 
the Methymnezans retaliated by making an ex- 
pedition against Antissa; but the people of An- 
tissa and their auxiliaries sallied out and de- 
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a hasty retreat. The Athenians heard that the 
Mytileneans were masters of the country, and 
that their own troops in Lesbos were not suf- 
ficient to confine them within their walls. So 
about the beginning of autumn they sent to My- 
tilené, under the command of Paches the son 
of Epicurus, a thousand Athenian hoplites who 
handled the oars themselves. On arriving, they 
surrounded the town with a single line of wall; 
and in some strong places forts were erected 
which formed part of the wall. Thus Myti- 
lené was effectually blockaded both by sea and 
by land. The winter now began to set in. 

19. The Athenians, being in want of money 
to carry on the siege, raised among themselves 
for the first time a property-tax of two hun- 
dred talents, and sent out twelve ships to collect 
tribute among the allies, under the command 
of Lysicles and four others. He sailed to vari- 
ous places and exacted tribute; but as he was 
going up from Myus in Caria, through the plain 
of the Meander, he was attacked at the hill of 
Sandius by the Carians and the Samians of 
Anea, and, with a great part of his army, per- 


ished. | i 
20. During the same winter the Platezans, 


who were still besieged by the Peloponnesians 
and Beeotians, began to suffer from the failure 
of provisions. They had no hope of assistance 
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from Athens and no other chance of deliverance. 
So they and the Athenians who were shut up 
with them contrived a plan of forcing their way 
over the enemy’s walls. The idea was suggested 
by Theenetus the son of Tolmides, a diviner, 
and Eupompidas, the son of Daimachus, one of 
their generals, At first they were all desirous 
of joining, but afterwards half of them some- 
how lost heart, thinking the danger too great, 
and only two hundred and twenty agreed to 
persevere. They first made ladders equal in 
length to the height of the enemy’s walls, which 
they calculated by the help of the layers of 
bricks on the side facing the town, at a place 
where the wall had accidentally not been plas- 
tered. A great many counted at once, and, al- 
though some might make mistakes, the calcu- 
lation would be oftener right than wrong; for 
they repeated the process again and again, and, 
the distance not being great, they could see the 
wall distinctly enough for their purpose. In 
this manner they ascertained the proper length 
of the ladders, taking as a measure the thick- 
ness of the bricks. 

21. The Peloponnesian wall was double, and 
consisted of an inner circle looking towards Pla- 
tea, and an outer intended to guard against an 
attack from Athens; they were at a distance of 
about sixteen feet from one another. This in- 
terval of sixteen feet was partitioned off into 
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lodgings for the soldiers, by which the two walls 
were joined together, so that they appeared to 
form one thick wall with battlements on both 
sides. At every tenth battlement there were 
large towers, filling up the space between the 
walls, and extending both to the inner and outer 
face; there was no way at the side of the towers, 
but only through the middle of them. During 
the night, whenever there was storm and rain, 
the soldiers left the battlements and kept guard 
from the towers, which were not far from each 
other and were covered overhead. Such was the 
plan of the wall with which Platwa was invested. 

22. When the Plataans had completed their 
preparations they took advantage of a night on 
which there was a storm of wind and rain and 
no moon, and sallied forth. They were led by 
the authors of the attempt. First of all they 
crossed the ditch which surrounded the town; 
then they came right up to the wall of the en- 
emy. ‘The guard did not discover them, for 
the night was so dark that they could not be 
seen, while the clatter of the storm drowned the 
noise of their approach. They marched a good 
way apart from each other, that the clashing 
of their arms might not betray them; and they 
were lightly equipped, having the right foot 
bare that they might be less liable to slip in the 
mud. They now set about scaling the battle- 
ments, which they knew to be deserted, choosing 
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a space between two of the towers. ‘Those who 
carried the ladders went first and placed them 
against the wall; they were followed by twelve 
others, armed only with sword and breastplate, 
under the command of Ammeas the son of 
Coroebus: he was the first to mount; after him 
came the twelve, ascending the wall and pro- 
ceeding to the towers on the right and left, six 
to each. To these succeeded more men lightly 
armed with short spears, others following who 
bore their shields, that they might have less dif- 
culty in mounting the wall; the shields were to 
be handed to them as soon as they were near 
the enemy. <A considerable number had as- 
cended, when they were discovered by the guards 
in the towers. One of the Plateans, taking 
hold of the battlements, threw down a tile which 
made a noise in falling: immediately a shout 
was raised and the army rushed out upon the 
wall; for in the dark and stormy night they did 
not know what the alarm meant. At the same 
time, in order to distract their attention, the 
Platzans who were left in the city made a sally 
against the Peloponnesian wall on the side op- 
posite to the place at which their friends were 
getting over. The besiegers were in great ex- 
citement, but every one remained at his own 
post, and dared not stir to give assistance, being 
at a loss to imagine what was happening. The 
three hundred who were appointed to act in any. 
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sudden emergency marched along outside the 
walls towards the spot from which the cry pro- 
ceeded; and fire-signals indicating danger were 
raised towards Thebes. But the Platzans in 
the city had numerous counter signals ready 
on the wall, which they now lighted and held up, 
thereby hoping to render the signals of the en- 
emy unintelligible, that so the Thebans, misun- 
derstanding the true state of affairs, might not 
arrive until the men had escaped and were in 
safety. 

23. Meanwhile the Plateans were scaling the 
walls. The first party had mounted, and, kill- 
ing the sentinels, had gained possession of the 

towers on either side. Their followers now be- 
- gan to occupy the passages, lest the enemy 
should come through and fall upon them. Some 
of them placed ladders upon the wall against 
the towers, and got up more men. A shower 
of missiles proceeding both from the upper and 
lower parts of the towers kept off all assailants. 
Meanwhile the main body of the Platzans, who 
were still below, applied to the wall many lad- 
ders at once, and, pushing down the battlements, 
made their way over through the space between 
the towers. As each man got to the other side 
he halted upon the edge of the ditch, whence 
they shot darts and arrows at any one who came 
along under the wall and attempted to impede 
their passage. When they had all passed over, 
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those who had occupied the towers came down, 
the last of them not without great difficulty, 
and proceeded towards the ditch. By this time 
the three hundred were upon them; they had 
lights, and the Platzans, standing on the edge 
of the ditch, saw them all the better out of the 
darkness, and shot arrows and threw darts at 
them where their bodies were exposed; they 
themselves were concealed by, the darkness, 
while the enemy were dazed by their own lights. 
And so the Platzans, down to the last man of 
them all, got safely over the ditch, though with 
great exertion and only after a hard struggle; 
for the ice in it was not frozen hard enough to 
bear, but was half water, as is commonly the 
case when the wind is from the east and not 
from the north. And the snow which the east 
wind brought in the night had greatly swollen 
the water, so that they could scarcely accom- 
plish the passage. It was the violence of the 
storm, however, which enabled them to escape 
at all. 

24. From the ditch the Plateans, leaving on 
the right hand the shrine of Androcrates, ran 
all together along the road to Thebes. They 
made sure that no one would ever suspect them 
of having fled in the direction of their enemies. 
On their way they saw the Peloponnesians pur- 
suing them with torches on the road which leads 
to Athens by Citheron and Dryoscephale. For 
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nearly a mile the Platzans continued on the 
Theban road; they then turned off and went by 
the way up the mountain leading to Erythre 
and Hysiz, and so, getting to the hills, they 
escaped to Athens. Their number was two hun- 
dred and twelve, though they had been origi- 
nally more, for some of them went back to the 
city and never got over the wall; one who was 
an archer was taken at the outer ditch. The 
Peloponnesians at length gave up the pursuit 
and returned to their lines. But the Platzans 
in the city, knowing nothing of what had hap- 
pened, for those who had turned back had in- 
formed them that not one was left alive, sent 
out a herald at daybreak, wanting to make a 
truce for the burial of the dead; they then dis- 
covered the truth and returned. Thus the Pla- 
texans scaled the wall and escaped. 

25. At the end of the same winter Salethus 
the Lacedemonian was despatched in a trireme 
from Lacedemon to Mytilenée. He sailed to 
Pyrrha, and thence, proceeding on foot, made 
his way, by the channel of a torrent at a place 
where the line of the Athenian wall could be 
crossed, undiscovered into Mytilené. He told 
the government that there was to be an invasion 
of Attica, and that simultaneously the forty 
ships which were coming to their assistance 
would arrive at Lesbos; he himself had been sent 
in advance to bring the news and take charge of 
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affairs. Whereupon the Mytilenzans recovered 
their spirits, and were less disposed to make 
terms with the Athenians. So the winter ended, 
and with it the fourth year in the Peloponnesian 
War of which Thucydides wrote the history. 

26. With the return of summer the Pelopon- 
nesians despatched the two and forty ships which 
they intended for Mytilené in charge of Alcidas, 
the Lacedemonian admiral. They and their al- 
lies then invaded Attica, in order that the Athe- 
nians, embarrassed both by sea and land, might 
have their attention distracted from the ships 
sailing to Mytilené. Cleomenes led the inva- 
sion. He was acting in the place of his nephew, 
the king Pausanias, son of Pleistoanax, who was 
still a minor. All the country which they had 
previously overrun, wherever anything had 
grown up again, they ravaged afresh, and devas- 
tated even those districts which they had hitherto 
spared. This invasion caused greater distress to 
the Athenians than any, except the second. For 
the Peloponnesians, who were daily expecting 
to hear from Lesbos of some action on the part 
of the fleet, which they supposed by this time 
to have crossed the sea, pursued their ravages 
far and wide. But when none of their expecta- 
tions were realised, and their food was ex- 
hausted they retired and dispersed to their sev~ 
eral cities. 

27. Meanwhile the Mytilenzans, finding as 
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time went on that the ships from Peloponnesus 
never came, and that their provisions had run 
short, were obliged to make terms with the Athe- 
nians. ‘The immediate cause was as follows: 
Salethus himself began to despair of the ar- 
rival of the ships, and therefore he put into the 
hands of the common people (who had hitherto 
been light-armed) shields and spears, intending 
to lead them out against the Athenians. But, 
having once received arms, they would no longer 
obey their leaders; they gathered into knots and 
insisted that the nobles should bring out the corn 
and let all share alike; if not, they would them- 
selves negotiate with the Athenians and surren- 
der the city. 

28. The magistrates, knowing that they were 
helpless, and that they would be in peril of their 
_ lives if they were left out of the convention, 
concluded a general agreement with Paches and 
his army, stipulating that the fate of the Myti- 
lenzans should be left in the hands of the Athe- 
nians at home. ‘They were to receive him and 
his forces into the city; but might send an em- 
bassy to Athens on their own behalf. Until the 
envoys returned, Paches was not to bind, en- 
slave, or put to death any Mytilenean. These 
were the terms of the capitulation. Neverthe- 
less, when the army entered, those Mytilenzans 
who had been principally concerned with the 
Lacedemonians were in an agony of fear, and 
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could not be satisfied until they had taken refuge 
at the altars. Paches raised them up, and prom- 
ising not to hurt them, deposited them at Tene- 
dos until the Athenians should come to a de- 
cision. He also sent triremes to Antissa, of 
which he gained possession, and took such other 
military measures as he deemed best. 

29. The forty ships of the Peloponnesians, 
which should have gone at once to Mytilene, 
lost time about the Peloponnese, and proceeded 
very leisurely on their voyage. They arrived 
safely at Delos, before they were heard of at 
Athens; but on touching at Icarus and Myconus 
they found, too late, that Mytilené was taken, 
Wanting to obtain certain information, they 
sailed to Embatum near Erythre, which they 
reached, but not until seven days after the fall 
of Mytilené. Having now made sure of the 
fact, they consulted as to what measures should 
next be taken, and Teutiaplus, an Elean, ad- 
dressed them as follows: 

30. “My opinion, Alcidas, and you, my fel- 
low-commanders of the Peloponnesian forces, 
is that we should attack Mytilené at once, just 
as we are, before our arrival is known. In all 
probability we shall find that men who have re- 
cently gained possession of a city will be much 
off their guard, and entirely so at sea, on which 
element they do not fear the attack of an en- 
emy, and where at this moment we can strike 
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with effect. Probably too their land forces, in 
the carelessness of victory, will be scattered up 
and down among the houses of the city. If we 
were to fall upon them suddenly by night, with 
the help of our friends inside, should there be 
any left, I have no doubt that Mytilené would 
be ours. The danger should not deter us; for 
we should consider that the execution of a mili- 
tary surprise is always dangerous, and that the 
general who is never taken off his guard him- 
self, and never loses an opportunity of striking 
at an unguarded foe, will be most likely to suc- 
ceed in war.” 

81. His words failed to convince Alcidas; 
whereupon some Ionian exiles and the Lesbians 
who were on board the fleet recommended that, 
if this enterprise appeared too hazardous, he 
should occupy one of the Ionian towns or the 
Molian Cymé: having thus established their 
head-quarters in a city, the Peloponnesians 
might raise the standard of revolt in Ionia. 
There was a good chance of success, for every 
one was glad of his arrival; they might cut off 
a main source of Athenian revenue; and al- 
though they themselves would incur expense, 
for the Athenians would blockade them, the at- 
tempt was worth making. FPissuthnes might 
very likely be persuaded to co-operate. But Al- 
cidas objected to this proposal equally with the 
last; his only idea was, now that he had failed in 
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saving Mytilené, to get back as fast as he could 
to Peloponnesus. 

32. Accordingly he sailed from Embatum 
along the coast, touching at Myonnesus in the 
territory of Teos; he there slew most of the cap- 
tives whom he had taken on his voyage. He 
then put into harbour at Ephesus, where a depu- 
tation from the Samians of Anza came to him. 
They told him that it was an ill manner of lib- 
erating Hellas, to have put to death men who 
were not his enemies and were not lifting a hand 
against him, but were allies of Athens from 
necessity: if he went on in this way he would 
convert few of his enemies into friends, and 
many of his friends into enemies. He was con- 
vinced by them, and allowed such of the Chian 
prisoners as he had not yet put to death and 
some others to go free. They had been easily 
taken, because, when people saw the ships, in- 
stead of flying, they came close up to them un- 
der the idea that they were Athenian; the 
thought never entered into their minds that 
while the Athenians were masters of the sea, 
Peloponnesian ships would find their way across 
the A. gean to the coast of Ionia. 

33. From Ephesus Alcidas sailed away in 
haste, or rather fled; for while he was at anchor 
near Clarus he had been sighted by the Athe- 
nian sacred vessels, Paralus and Salaminia, 
which happened to be on a voyage from Athens. 
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In fear of pursuit he hurried through the open 
sea, determined to stop nowhere, if he could 
help it, until he reached Peloponnesus. News 
of him and his fleet was brought to Paches from 
the country of Erythre, and indeed kept com- 
ing in from all sides. For Ionia not being for- 
tified, there was great apprehension lest the 
Peloponnesians, as they sailed along the coast, 
might fall upon the cities and plunder them, 
even though they had no intention of remaining. 
And the Paralus and Salaminia reported that 
they had themselves seen him at Clarus. Paches 
eagerly gave chase and pursued him as far as 
the island of Patmos, but, seeing that he was no 
longer within reach, he returned. Not having 
come up with the fleet of the Peloponnesians 
upon the open sea, he congratulated himself 
that they had not been overtaken somewhere 
near land, where they would have been forced 
to put in and fortify themselves on shore, and 
the Athenians would have had the trouble of 
watching and blockading them. 

34. As he was sailing along the coast on his 
return he touched at Notium, the port of Colo- 
phon. Here some inhabitants of the upper 
town had taken up their abode; for it had been 
captured by Itamenes and the Barbarians, who 
had been invited into the city by a certain local 
faction. The capture took place about the time 
of the second invasion of Attica. The refugees 
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who settled in Notium again quarrelled among 
themselves. ‘The one party, having introduced 
Arcadian and Barbarian auxiliaries whom they 
had obtained from Pissuthnes, stationed them 
in a fortified quarter of the town; the Persian 
faction from the upper city of Colophon joined 
them and were living with them. The other 
party had retired from the city, and being now 

in exile, called in Paches. He proposed to Hip- 
- pias, the commander of the Arcadians in the 
fortress, that they should hold a conference, 
undertaking, if they could not agree, to put him 
back in the fort, safe and sound. So he came 
out, and Paches kept him in custody without 
fetters. In the meantime he made an attack 
upen the unsuspecting garrison, took the fort- 
ress, and slaughtered all the Arcadians and Bar- 
barians whom he found within. He then con- 
ducted Hippias into the fort, according to the 
agreement, and when he was inside seized him 
and shot him to death with arrows. He next 
handed over Notium to the Colophonians, ex- 
cluding the Persian party. The Athenians 
afterwards gathered together all the Colopho- | 
nians who could be found in the neighbouring 
cities and colonised the place, to which they gave 
laws like their own, under new founders whom 
they sent out from Athens. 

35. On returning to Lesbos, Paches reduced 
Pyrrha and Eresus, and finding Salethus, the 
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Lacedemonian governor, concealed in Mytilené, 
sent him to Athens. He also sent thither the 
Mytilenzans whom he had deposited in Tenedos, 
and any others who seemed to have been impli- 
cated in the revolt. He then dismissed the 
greater part of his army, and, by the aid of the 
remainder, settled as seemed best to him the 
affairs of Mytilené and Lesbos. 

36. When the captives arrived at Athens the 
Athenians instantly put Salethus to death, al- 
though he made various offers, and among other 
things promised to procure the withdrawal of 
the Peloponnesians from Platewa, which was still 
blockaded. Concerning the other captives a dis- 
cussion was held, and in their indignation the 
Athenians determined to put to death not only 
the men then at Athens, but all the grown-up 
citizens of Mytilené, and to enslave the women 
and children; the act of the Mytilenewans ap- 
peared inexcusable, because they were not sub- 
jects like the other states which had revolted, but 
free. That Peloponnesian ships should have 
had the audacity to find their way to Ionia and 
assist the rebels contributed to increase their 
fury; and the action showed that the revolt was 
a long premeditated affair. So they sent a tri- 
reme to Paches announcing their determination, 
and bidding him put the Mytilenzans to death 
at once. But on the following day a kind of re- 
morse seized them; they began to reflect that a 
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decree which doomed to destruction not only the 
guilty, but a whole city, was cruel and mon- 
strous. The Mytilenean envoys who were at 
Athens perceived the change of feeling, and 
they and the Athenians who were in their inter- 
est prevailed on the magistrates to bring the 
question again before the people; this they were 
the more willing to do, because they saw them- 
selves that the majority of the citizens were anx- 
ious to have an opportunity given them of recon- 
sidering their decision. An assembly was again 
summoned, and different opinions were ex- 
pressed by different speakers. In the former 
assembly, Cleon the son of Cleznetus had car- 
ried the decree condemning the Mytilenzans to 
death. He was the most violent of the citizens, 
and at that time exercised by far the greatest in- 
fluence over the people. And now he came for- 
ward a second time and spoke as follows: 

387. “I have remarked again and again that 
a democracy cannot manage an empire, but 
never more than now, when I see you regretting 
your condemnation of the Mytileneans. Hav- 
ing no fear or suspicion of one another in daily 
life, you deal with your allies upon the same 
principle, and you do not consider that when- 
ever you yield to them out of pity or are misled 
by their specious tales, you are guilty of a weak- 
ness dangerous to yourselves, and receive no 
thanks from them. You should remember that 
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your empire is a despotism exercised over un- 
willing subjects, who are always conspiring 
against you; they do not obey in return for any 
kindness which you do them to your own injury, 
but in so far as you are their masters; they have 
no love of you, but they are held down by force. 
Besides, what can be more detestable than to 
be perpetually changing our minds? We for- 
get that a state in which the laws, though im- 
perfect, are inviolable, is better off than one in 
which the laws are good but ineffective. Dull- 
ness and modesty are a more useful combination 
than cleverness and licence; and the more sim- 
ple sort generally make better citizens than the 
more astute. For the latter desire to be thought 
wiser than the laws; they want to be always 
getting their own way in public discussions; they 
think that they can nowhere have a finer oppor- 
tunity of displaying their intelligence, and their 
folly generally ends in the ruin of their coun- 
try; whereas the others, mistrusting their own 
capacity, admit that the laws are wiser than 
themselves: they do not pretend to criticise the 
arguments of a great speaker; and being im- 
partial judges, not ambitious rivals, they hit the 
mark. That is the spirit in which we should act; 
not suffering ourselves to be so excited by our 
own cleverness in a war of wits as to advise the 
Athenian people contrary to our own better 
judgment. 
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38. “I myself think as I did before, and I 
wonder at those who have brought forward the 
case of the Mytilenzans again, thus interposing 
a delay which is in the interest of the evil-doer. 
For after a time the anger of the sufferer waxes 
dull, and he pursues the offender with less keen- 
ness; but the vengeance which follows closest 
upon the wrong is most adequate to it and ex- 
acts the fullest retribution. And again I won- 
der who will answer me, and whether he will 
attempt to show that the crimes of the Mytile- 
neans are a benefit to us, or that when we suffer, 
our allies suffer with us. Clearly he must be 
some one who has such confidence in his powers 
of speech as to contend that you never adopted 
what was most certainly your resolution; or else 
he must be some one who, under the inspiration 
of a bribe, elaborates a sophistical speech in the 
hope of diverting you from the point. In such 
rhetorical contests the city gives away the prizes 
to others, while she takes the risk upon herself. 
And you are to blame, for you order these con- 
tests amiss. When speeches are to be heard, you 
are too fond of using your eyes, but, where ac- 
tions are concerned, you trust your ears; you 
estimate the possibility of future enterprises 
from the eloquence of an orator, but as to ac- 
complished facts, instead of accepting ocular 
demonstration, you believe only what ingenious 
critics tell you. No men are better dupes, sooner 
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deceived by novel notions, or slower to follow 
approved advice. You despise what is familiar, 
while you are worshippers of every new extrava- 
gance. Not aman of you but would be an ora- 
tor if he could; when he cannot, he will not yield 
the palm to a more successful rival: he would 
fain show that he does not let his wits come 
limping after, but that he can praise a sharp re- 
mark before it is well out of another’s mouth; 
he would like to be as quick in anticipating what 
is said, as he is slow in foreseeing its conse- 
quences. You are always hankering after an 
ideal state, but you do not give your minds even 
to what is straight before you. In a word, you 
are at the mercy of your own ears, and sit like 
spectators attending a performance of sophists, 
but very unlike counsellors of a state. 

' 39. “I want you to put aside this trifling, and 
therefore I say to you that no single city has 
ever injured us so deeply as Mytilene. I can 
excuse those who find our rule too heavy to bear, 
or who have revolted because the enemy has com- 
pelled them. But islanders who had walls, and 
were unassailable by our enemies, except at sea, 
and on that element were sufficiently protected 
by a fleet of their own, who were independent 
and treated by us with the highest regard, when 
they act thus, they have not revolted (that word 
would imply that they were oppressed), but 
they have rebelled, and entering the ranks of 
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our bitterest enemies have conspired with them 
to seek our ruin. And surely this is far more 
atrocious than if they had been led by motives 
of ambition to take up arms against us on their 
own account. They learned nothing from the 
misfortunes of their neighbours who had. al- 
ready revolted and been subdued by us, nor did 
the happiness of which they were in the enjoy- 
ment make them hesitate to court destruction. 
They trusted recklessly to the future, and cher- 
ishing hopes which, if less than their wishes, 
were greater than their powers, they went to 
war, preferring might to right. No sooner did 
they seem likely to win than they set upon us, 
although we were doing them no wrong. Too 
swift and sudden a rise is apt to make cities in- 
solent and, in general, ordinary good-fortune is 
safer than extraordinary. Mankind apparently 
find it easier to drive away adversity than to re- 
tain prosperity. We should from the first have 
made no difference between the Mytilenzans 
and the rest of our allies, and then their inso- 
lence would never have risen to such a height; 
for men naturally despise those who court them, 
but respect those who do not give way to them. 
Yet it is not too late to punish them as their 
crimes deserve. And do not absolve the people 
while you throw the blame upon the nobles. For 
they were all of one mind when we were to be 
attacked. Had the people deserted the nobles 
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and come over to us, they might at this moment 
have been reinstated in their city; but they con- 
sidered that their safety lay in sharing the dan- 
gers of the oligarchy, and therefore they joined 
in the revolt. Reflect: if you impose the same 
penalty upon those of your allies who wilfully 
rebel and upon those who are constrained by the 
enemy, which of them will not revolt upon any 
pretext however trivial, seeing that, if he suc- 
ceed, he will be free, and, if he fail, no irrepar- 
able evil will follow? We in the meantime shall 
have to risk our lives and our fortunes against 
every one in turn. When conquerors we shall 
recover only a ruined city, and, for the future, 
the revenues which are our strength will be lost 
to us. But if we fail, the number of our ad-. 
versaries will be increased. And when we ought 
to be employed in repelling the enemies with 
whom we have to do, we shall be wasting time 
in fighting against our own allies. 

40. “Do not then hold out a hope, which elo- 
quence can secure or money buy, that they are 
to be excused and that their error is to be deemed 
human and venial. Their attack was not unpre- 
meditated; that might have been an excuse for 
them; but they knew what they were doing. This 
was my original contention, and I still maintain 
that you should abide by your former decision, 
and not be misled either by pity, or by the charm 
of words, or by a too forgiving temper. There 
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are no three things more prejudicial to your 
power. Mercy should be reserved for the merci- 
ful, and not thrown away upon those who will 
have no compassion on us, and who must by the 
force of circumstances always be our enemies. 
And our charming orators will still’: have an 
arena, but one in which the questions at stake 
will not be so grave, and the city will not pay 
so dearly for her brief pleasure in listening to 
them, while they for a good speech get a good 
fee. Lastly, forgiveness is naturally shown to 
those who, being reconciled, will continue 
friends, and not to those who will always remain 
what they were, and will abate nothing of their 
enmity. In one word, if you do as I say, you 
will do what is just to the Mytilenezans, and 
also what is expedient for yourselves; but, if you 
take the opposite course, they will not be grate- 
ful to you, and you will be self-condemned. 
For, if they were right in revolting, you must 
be wrong in maintaining your empire. But if, 
right or wrong, you are resolved to rule, then 
rightly or wrongly they must be chastised for 
your good. Otherwise you must give up your 
empire, and, when virtue is no longer dangerous, 
you may be as virtuous as you please. Punish 
them as they would have punished you; let not 
those who have escaped appear to have less feel- 
ing than those who conspired against them. Con- 
sider: what might not they have been expected 
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they were the aggressors. For those who wan- 
tonly attack others always rush into extremes, 
and sometimes, like these Mytilenzans, to their 
own destruction. They know the fate which is 
reserved for them by an enemy who is spared: 
when a man is injured wantonly he is more dan- 
gerous if he escape than the enemy who has only 
suffered what he has inflicted. Be true then to 
yourselves, and recall as vividly as you can what 
you felt at the time; think how you would have 
given the world to crush your enemies, and now 
take your revenge. Do not be soft-hearted at 
the sight of their distress, but remember the dan- 
ger which was once hanging over your. heads. 
Chastise them as they deserve, and prove by an 
example to your other allies that rebellion will 
be punished with death. If this is made quite 
clear to them, your attention will no longer be 
diverted from your enemies by wars against your 
own allies.” 

41. Such were the words of Cleon; and after 
him Diodotus the son of Eucrates, who in the 
previous assembly had been the chief opponent 
of the decree which condemned the Mytilenzans, 
came forward again and spoke as follows: 

42. “TI am far from blaming those who invite 
us to reconsider our sentence upon the Mytile- 
nexans, nor do I approve of the censure which 
has been cast on the practice of deliberating 
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more than once about matters so critical. In my 
opinion the two things most adverse to good 
counsel are haste and passion; the former is gen- 
erally a mark of folly, the latter of vulgarity 
and narrowness of mind. When a man insists 
that words ought not to be our guides in action, 
he is either wanting in sense or wanting in hon- 
esty: he is wanting in sense if he does not see 
that there is no other way in which we can throw 
light on the unknown future; and he is not hon- 
est if, seeking to carry a discreditable measure, 
and knowing that he cannot speak well in a bad 
cause, he reflects that he can slander well and 
terrify his opponents and his audience by the 
audacity of his calumnies.2, Worst of all are 
those who, besides other topics of abuse, declare 
that their opponent is hired to make an eloquent 
speech. If they accused him of stupidity only, 
when he failed in producing an impression, he 
might go his way having lost his reputation for 
sense but not for honesty; whereas he who is ac- 
cused of dishonesty, even if he succeed, is viewed 
with suspicion, and, if he fail, is thought to be 
both fool and rogue. And so the city suffers; 
for she is robbed of her counsellors by fear. 

2 Jowett here condenses Thucydides in this philosophical and 
applicable way: We are right in considering the case of the 
Mytileneans. He is foolish, even if he be honest, who would 
have no deliberation: still worse is he who insinuates that his 


opponent is corrupt, instead of meeting him by fair arguments. 
The wise city makes room for all, and shows favour to none. 
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Happy would she be if such citizens could not 
speak at all, for then the people would not be 
misled. The good citizen should prove his su- 
periority as a speaker, not by trying to intimi- 
date those who are to follow him in debate, but 
by fair argument; and the wise city ought not 
to give increased honour to her best counsellor, 
any more than she will deprive him of that which 
he has; while he whose proposal is rejected not 
only ought to receive no punishment, but should 
be free from all reproach. Then he who suc- 
ceeds will not say pleasant things contrary to 
his better judgment in order to gain a still higher 
place in popular favour, and he who fails will 
not be striving to attract the multitude to him- 
self by like compliances. 

43. “But we take an opposite course; and 
still worse. Even when we know a man to be 
giving the wisest counsel, a suspicion of cor- 
ruption is set on foot; and from a jealousy which 
is perhaps groundless we allow the state to lose 
an undeniable advantage. It has come to this, 
that the best advice when offered in plain terms 
is as much distrusted as the worst; and not only 
he who wishes to lead the multitude into the 
most dangerous courses must deceive them, but 
he who speaks in the cause of right must make 
himself believed by lying. In this city, and in 
this city only, to do good openly and without de- 
ception is impossible, because you are too clever; 
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and, when a man confers an unmistakeable ben- 
efit on you, he is rewarded by a suspicion that, 
in some underhand manner, he gets more than 
he gives. But, whatever you may suspect, when 
great interests are at stake, we who advise ought 
to look further and weigh our words more care- 
fully than you whose vision is limited. And you 
should remember that we are accountable for 
our advice to you, but you who listen are ac- 
countable to nobody. If he who gave and he 
who followed evil counsel suffered equally, you 
would be more reasonable in your ideas; but 
now, whenever you meet with a reverse, led away 
by the passion of the moment you punish the 
individual who is your adviser for his error of 
judgment, and your own error you condone, if 
the judgments of many concurred in it. 

44, “YT do not come forward either as an ad- 
vocate of the Mytilenzans or as their accuser; 
the question for us rightly considered is not, 
what are their crimes? but, what is for our in- 
terest? If I prove them ever so guilty, I will 
not on that account bid you put them to death, 
unless it is expedient. Neither, if perchance 
there be some degree of excuse for them, would 
I have you spare them, unless it be clearly for 
the good of the state. For I conceive that we 
are now concerned, not with the present, but 
with the future. When Cleon insists that the 
infliction of death will be expedient and will 
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secure you against revolt in time to come, I, like 
him taking the ground of future expediency, 
stoutly maintain the contrary position; and I 
would not have you be misled by the apparent 
fairness of his proposal, and reject the solid ad- 
vantages of mine. You are angry with the 
Mytileneans, and the superior justice of his 
argument may for the moment attract you; but 
we are not at law with them, and do not want 
to be told what is just; we are considering a 
question of policy, and desire to know how we 
can turn them to account. 

45. “'To many offences Jess than theirs states 
have affixed the punishment of death; neverthe- 
less, excited by hope, men still risk their lives. 
No one when venturing on a perilous enterprise 
ever yet passed a sentence of failure on him- 
self. And what city when entering on a revolt 
ever imagined that the power which she had, 
whether her own or obtained from her allies, 
did not justify the attempt? All are by nature 
prone to err both in public and in private life, 
and no law will prevent them. Men have gone 
through the whole catalogue of penalties in the 
hope that, by increasing their severity, they may 
suffer less at the hands of evil-doers. In early 
ages the punishments, even of the worst of- 
fences, would naturally be milder; but as time 
went on and mankind continued to transgress, 
they seldom stopped short of death. And still 
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there are transgressors. Some greater terror 
then has yet to be discovered; certainly death is 
no deterrent. For poverty inspires necessity 
with daring; and wealth engenders avarice in 
pride and insolence; and the various conditions 
of human life, as they severally fall under the 
sway of some mighty and fatal power, lure men 
through their passions to destruction. Desire 
and hope are never wanting, the one leading, the 
other following, the one devising the enterprise, - 
the other suggesting that fortune will be kind; 
and they are the most ruinous, for, being un- 
seen, they far outweigh the dangers which are 
seen. Fortune too assists the illusion, for she 
often presents herself unexpectedly, and induces 
states as well as individuals to run into peril, 
however inadequate their means; and states even 
more than individuals, because they are throw- 
ing for a higher stake, freedom and empire, and 
because when a man has a whole people acting 
with him, he magnifies himself out of all reason. 
In a word then, it is impossible and simply ab- 
surd to suppose that human nature when bent 
upon some favourite project can be restrained 
either by the strength of law or by any other 
terror. 

46. “We ought not therefore to act hastily 
out of a mistaken reliance on the security which 
the penalty of death affords. Nor should we 
drive our rebellious subjects to despair; they 
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must not think that there is no place for repent- 
ance, or that they may not at any moment give 
up their mistaken policy. Consider: at present, 
although a city may actually have revolted, when 
she becomes conscious of her weakness she will 
capitulate while still able to defray the cost of 
the war and to pay tribute for the future; but 
if we are too severe, will not the citizens make 
better preparations, and, when besieged, resist 
to the last, knowing that it is all the same 
whether they come to terms early or late? Shall 
not we ourselves suffer? For we shall waste 
our money by sitting down before a city which 
refuses to surrender; when the place is taken it 
will be a mere wreck, and we shall in future lose 
the revenues derived from it; and in these rev- 
enues lies our military strength. Do not then 
weigh offences with the severity of a judge, ~ 
when you will only be injuring yourselves, but 
have an eye to the future; let the penalties which 
you impose on rebellious cities be moderate, and 
then their wealth will be undiminished and at 
your service. Do not hope to find a safeguard 
in the severity of your laws, but only in the vigi- 
lance of your administration. At present we do 
just the opposite; a free people under a strong 
government will always revolt in the hope of in- 
dependence; and when we have put them down 
we think that they cannot be punished too se- 
verely. But instead of inflicting extreme penal- 
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ties on free men who revolt, we should practise 
extreme vigilance before they revolt, and never 
allow such a thought to enter their minds. When 
however they have been once put down we ought 
to extenuate their crimes as much as possible. 
47, “'Think of another great error into which 
you would fall if you listened to Cleon. At 
present the popular party are everywhere our 
friends; either they do not join with the oligarchs, 
or, if compelled to do so, they are always ready 
to turn against the authors of the revolt; and so 
in going to war with a rebellious state you have 
the multitude on your side. But, if you de- 
stroy the people of Mytilené who took no part 
in the revolt, and who voluntarily surrendered 
the city as soon as they got arms into their 
hands; in the first place they were your bene- 
factors, and to slay them would be a crime; in 
the second place you will play into the hands of 
the oligarchic parties, who henceforward, in fo- 
menting a revolt, will at once have the people 
on their side; for you will have proclaimed to 
all that the innocent and the guilty will share 
the same fate. Even if they were guilty you 
should wink at their conduct, and not allow the 
only friends whom you have left to be converted 
into enemies. Far more conducive to the main- 
tenance of our empire would it be to suffer 
wrong willingly, than for the sake of justice to 
put to death those whom we had better spare. 
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Cleon may speak of a punishment which is just 
and also expedient, but you will find that, in any 
proposal like his, the two cannot be combined. 

48. “ Assured then that what I advise is for 
the best, and yielding neither to pity nor to len- 
ity, for I am as unwilling as Cleon can be that 
you should be influenced by any such motives, 
' but simply weighing the arguments which I have 
urged, accede to my proposal: Pass sentence at 
your leisure on the Mytileneans whom Paches, 
deeming them guilty, has sent hither; but leave 
the rest of the inhabitants where they are. This 
will be good policy for the future, and will strike 
present terror into your enemies. For wise 
counsel is really more formidable to an enemy 
than the severity of unreasoning violence.” 

49. 'Thus spoke Diodotus, and such were the 
proposals on either side which most nearly repre- 
sented the opposing parties. In spite of the 
reaction, there was a struggle between the two 
opinions; the show of hands was very near, but 
the motion of Diodotus prevailed. The Athe- 
nians instantly despatched another trireme, hop- 
ing that, if the second could overtake the first, 
which had a start of about twenty-four hours, it 
might be in time to save the city. The Myti- 
lenzan envoys provided wine and barley for the 
crew, and promised them great rewards if they 
arrived first. And such was their energy that 
they continued rowing whilst they ate their bar- 
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ley, kneaded with wine and oil, and slept and 
rowed by turns. Fortunately no adverse wind 
sprang up, and, the first of the two ships sailing 
in no great hurry on her untoward errand, and 
the second hastening as I have described, the one 
did indeed arrive sooner than the other, but not 
much sooner. Paches had read the decree and 
was about to put it into execution, when the 
second appeared and arrested the fate of the 
city. 

So near was Mytilené to destruction. 

50. The captives whom Paches had sent to 
Athens as being the most guilty numbered about 
a thousand, or rather more; these the Athenians, 
upon the motion of Cleon, put to death. They 
razed the walls of the Mytileneans and took 
away their fleet. Then, instead of imposing 
tribute on them, they divided the whole island, 
exclusive of the territory of Methymna, into 
three thousand portions, of which they dedicated 
three hundred to the gods; the remainder they 
let out to cleruchi taken from their own citizens, 
whom they chose by lot and sent to Lesbos. The 
Lesbians undertook to pay them a yearly rent 
of two mine for each portion and cultivated the 
land themselves. The Athenians also took pos- 
session of the towns on the continent which the 
Mytilenzans held, and these henceforward were 
subject to Athens. 

Thus ended the revolt of Lesbos, 
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